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'a  quest 

FOR 
DIGNITY’ 


“We  are  always  ready  to  work ” — Mozambique. 


BROTHER  FROM  THE  WEST 

Brother  from  the  west  — 

(How  can  we  explain  that  you  are  our  brother?) 
the  world  does  not  end  at  the  threshold  of  your  house 
nor  at  the  stream  which  marks  the  border  of  your  country 
nor  in  the  sea 

in  whose  vastness  you  sometimes  think 

that  you  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  infinite. 

Beyond  your  threshold,  beyond  the  sea 
the  great  struggle  continues. 

Men  with  warm  eyes  and  hands  hard  as  the  earth 
at  night  embrace  their  children 
and  depart  before  the  dawn. 

Many  will  not  return. 

What  does  it  matter? 

We  are  men  tired  of  shackles.  For  us 
freedom  is  worth  more  than  life. 

From  you,  brother  we  expect 
and  to  you  we  offer 

not  the  hand  of  charity  which  misleads  and  humiliates 
but  the  hand  of  comradeship  committed,  conscious. 

How  can  you  refuse,  brother  from  the  west? 

FRELIMO,  1973 


ft 
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from  the  Editor 


In  this  issue  we  concern  ourselves  with  a ‘Quest  for  Dignity’  by  millions  of 
people  living  in  the  southern  part  of  the  African  continent.  The  articles  are 
written  by  people  who  have  had  first  hand  experience  with  Africa  and  with 
Canadians  who  are  asking  questions  about  Africa.  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 
joined  with  them  in  this  issue  to  share  with  you  their  experiences  through  their 
work  with  the  Churches,  with  OXFAM,  and  with  TCLSAC. 

Foremost  in  our  message  is  our  conviction  that  we  have  stood  by  too  long 
and  witnessed  the  human  dignity  of  Africans  being  trampled  on  by  powerful 
local  governments  and  even  more  powerful  foreign  interests  (including  Canadian- 
based  corporations)  and  that  now  we  are  being  called  to  understand  and  partici- 
pate in  the  growing  resistance  of  African  peoples  to  exploitation.  The  world  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  Southern  Africans  will  no  longer  allow  themselves  to  be 
humiliated  by  racism  and  economic  exploitation.  They  are  standing  up  for  their 
basic  rights  as  dignified  human  beings. 

Canadians  are  often  perplexed  by  the  news  which  is  manipulated  by  powerful 
economic  interests.  The  news  is  packaged  in  over-simple  black-white  terms,  racial 
war,  communist  agitators,  African  dictators.  These  distortions  cloud  our  under- 
standing and  make  us  turn  away  from  the  just  struggles  and  aspirations  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Africa.  We  hope  that  this  issue  will  help  to  shed  light  on 
Africa  for  you  and,  perhaps,  will  help  you  gain  more  sympathy  and  appreciation 
for  the  Southern  Africa  ‘quest  for  dignity’. 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFW\/Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 


Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  " A ". 
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OXFAM 

Southern 


: 


This  fall  marked  the  culmination  of 

years  of  discussion  within  OXFAM- 
Canada  about  our  wish  to  have  much 
closer  links  with  OXFAM  projects  in 
the  field.  In  February  of  1976, 
OXFAM-Canada  appointed  its  first 
Programme  Development  Co-ordinator 
(PDC)  in  the  person  of  Judith  Mar- 
shall. Her  area  of  responsibility  is 
Southern  Africa  and  her  task  is  four- 
fold. First,  to  find  new  OXFAM  pro- 
jects in  the  region  and  keep  in  touch 
with  old  ones.  For  us,  Southern  Africa 
projects  include  self-help  development 
projects  in  the  independent  nations  as 
well  as  humanitarian  aid  and  relief 
projects  with  the  liberation  move- 
ments. 

Secondly,  Judith  is  responsible  for 
communicating  information  about  our 
work  in  the  region  to  Canadians  and 
contributing  to  OXFAM’s  develop- 
ment education  work  in  Canada. 
During  the  next  few  months  she  will 


be  touring  several  provinces,  speaking 
to  people  through  the  media,  in 
schools,  churches,  etc.  If  you  want  to 
know  when  she  will  be  in  your  area, 
just  contact  the  nearest  OXFAM 
office,  or  251  Laurier  Ave.  W., 
Ottawa. 

Thirdly,  she  will  be  helping 
OXFAM  supporters  in  Canada  to  work 
on  action  campaigns  to  lend  indirect 
support  to  the  struggle  for  justice  in  i 
Southern  Africa,  e.g.  by  modifying 
official  government  trade  and  aid  pro- 
grammes. 

Fourthly,  she  will  be  in  charge  of 
promoting  exchanges  of  people: 
Study-work  tours  by  OXFAMers  to 
such  countries  as  Tanzania  and 
Mozambique;  return  visits  by  people 
from  Southern  Africa  to  Canada;  and 
looking  into  new  types  of  tourism. 

Judith  spent  several  months  on  an 
extended  visit  to  her  area  of  concen- 
tration including  a month  in  Angola 
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and 

Africa . . . 


and  seven  weeks  in  Mozambique.  In 
this  article  we  only  have  room  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  her  impressions, 
but  here  they  are: 

Angola 

“I  was  in  Angola  for  the  month  of 
May,  just  a few  weeks  after  the  serious 
fighting  had  ended.  As  you  can 
imagine  it  was  a fairly  turbulent  time. 
I had  the  general  impression  of  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  MPLA,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  there  was  con- 
tinuing military  activity  on  the  north- 
ern and  southern  borders  plus  a kind 
of  rump  presence  of  UNITA  in  the 
south  central  provinces,”  Judith 
recalls.  ‘‘Nevertheless,  the  main  pre- 
occupation was  not  the  fighting  but 
‘National  reconstruction’. 

‘‘Elections  were  just  beginning  to 
choose  new  community  councils  in  the 
muceques  (pronounced:  Moo-secks), 
shanty-town  slums  of  the  capital, 


Luanda.  These  councils  have  operated 
since  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese  in 
April,  1974,  as  voluntary  organizations 
providing  schools,  consumer  co-ops 
and  health  care  programmes  to  the 
population.  Many  of  the  MPLA  leaders 
got  their  start  doing  such  work  in  the 
muceques  in  the  late  ’50’s,  which 
accounts  for  their  present  popularity. 

‘‘I  saw  several  very  impressive 
health  centres  tucked  into  abandoned 
buildings,  as  well  as  centres  for  pre- 
and  post-natal  care.” 

“Many  people  in  Canada  ask  me 
about  the  Cubans  in  Angola,  and  cer- 
tainly anyone  visiting  Luanda  would 
be  aware  of  their  presence.  Some 
people  will  refuse  to  believe  anything 
good  about  the  Cubans,  no  matter 
what  you  tell  them,  but  I was  person- 
ally impressed. 

“The  (MPLA)  government  says,  of 
course,  that  it  had  very  little  choice 
about  asking  for  assistance.  They  faced 
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. . . Southern  Africa 


an  invasion  by  regular  South  African 
troops  complete  with  tanks  and  other 
equipment;  another  invasion  from  the 
north  at  the  same  time;  and  there  was 
a whole  array  of  CIA-paid  mercenaries. 
The  MPLA  army  was  trained  and 
equipped  for  guerilla  war,  and  was 
bound  to  lose  in  such  conventional 
fighting. 

“MPLA  says  that  if  they  had  not 
had  help  from  Cuba,  Angola  would 
have  had  a government  imposed  by 
outside  arms,  one  under  the  tutelage 
of  South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 

“What  impressed  me  and  virtually 
all  of  the  Angolans  with  whom  I spoke 
was  the  discipline  and  versatility  of  the 
Cubans.  They  mixed  quite  freely  with 
local  people  but  with  a kind  of  dignity 
not  often  seen  in  a large  body  of 
troops  however  friendly.  There  was 
virtually  no  prostitution  and  woman- 
izing, for  example. 

“Besides  fighting  (which  I did  not 
see)  the  Cuban  troops  were  working  as 
engineers  on  civilian  reconstruction 
projects.  They  used  their  own 
experience  in  mounting  massive  har- 
vesting campaigns  to  help  Angolans 
organize  to  get  in  the  sugar  and  coffee 
crops  left  standing  in  the  fields  by  the 
fighting. 

“Cuba  is  also  providing  Angola  with 
more  than  100  doctors  and  the  govern- 
ment has  the  immediate  problem  of 
staffing  hospitals  all  over  the  country. 
Cubans  are  sharing  their  own  rich 
experience  of  public  health  campaigns 
against  malaria  or  bilharzia,  present  in 
both  nations.” 

What  should  OXFAM’s  role  be  in 


an  independent  Angola?  Judith  found 
things  still  a bit  too  turbulent  to 
finalize  concrete  project  proposals. 
“Everything  needs  to  be  done,”  she 
said,  “and  Angolans  are  just  getting  to 
the  point  of  identifying  priorities. 

“The  most  urgent  problem, 
however,  is  resettling  refugees  return- 
ing to  their  homes.  Some  fled  to  neigh- 
bouring nations  like  Zaire,  others  just 
into  the  bush  away  from  any  visible 
settlement.  The  fighting  in  Angola  has 
been  going  on  for  15  years,  since 
1959-60,  and  now  these  people  return 
to  find  everything  changed:  their  old 
homes  destroyed  in  the  fighting  or  just 
overgrown  by  jungle;  or  someone  else 
occupying  the  land. 

“Several  Dutch  aid  organizations 
are  providing  tools,  seeds,  emergency 
food  supplies  and  the  like.  OXFAM 
should  consider  collaborating  with 
them  in  this  programme.” 

Namibia 

While  in  Angola,  Judith  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Namibian 
(South  West  Africa)  exile  community. 
Their  numbers  are  growing  in  Angola 
because  of  increased  repression  by 
South  African  troops  in  Ovamboland 
just  south  of  the  border.  The  South 
Africans  have  set  up  a one  kilometer 
wide  death  strip  at  the  border,  but 
many  Namibians  continue  to  flee 
north  across  it. 

“SWAPO  (the  Namibian  liberation 
group)  is  setting  up  schools  in  the 
refugee  settlements  in  southern 
Angola,”  says  Judith,  “and  we  have 
been  asked  to  provide  textbooks  for 
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them  similar  to  our  project  with 
Namibian  refugees  in  Zambia.” 

Mozambique 

Judith  spent  seven  weeks  in 
Mozambique  travelling  from  the  capi- 
tal of  Maputo  in  the  south  all  the  way 
up  to  Cabo  Delgado  province  in  the 
north.  Though  Mozambique  has  been 
subjected  to  several  hit  and  run  attacks 
by  Rhodesian  troops,  the  first  year  of 
independence  was  one  of  peace  and 
considerable  progress. 

“Independence  meant  that  for  the 
first  time  Mozambicans  had  a chance 
to  think  about  what  they  wanted  their 
country  to  do,  what  they  want  to 
accomplish.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
gigantic  release  of  energies  that  is 
obvious  virtually  everywhere,”  Judith 
relates. 

“At  first  people  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  that  had  not  been  liber- 
ated by  FRELIMO  armies  really  did 
not  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
new  regime.  I was  told  the  story  of 
teachers  who  awaited  the  arrival  of 
FRELIMO  representatives  at  their 
schools.  The  representatives  were  high 
school  students  from  the  FRELIMO 
school  in  Tanzania  sent  throughout 
the  country  to  revitalize  the  old  colo- 
nial education  system.  The  teachers 
thought  the  FRELIMO  young  people 
were  coming  to  tell  them  what  to  do  — 
lay  down  the  new  rules. 

“But  they  didn’t  come  with  all  the 
answers  and  said  so  right  at  the  start. 
Their  job  was  just  to  light  a spark  and 
get  the  teachers  themselves  thinking 
about  changes  they  wanted  to  make.” 


In  the  heady,  “everything  is  pos- 
sible,” mood  that  followed  the  teach- 
ers all  over  the  country,  they  decided 
to  scrap  the  few  Portuguese  texts  left 
behind  and  write  new  materials  them- 
selves — materials  that  were  rooted  in 
Mozambique’s  culture. 

“Most  of  the  country  is  making  do 
with  temporary  teaching  materials 
now,”  Judith  reports,  “while  teams  of 
teachers  are  working  hard  to  write  new 
textbooks  in  every  subject. 

“Similar  bursts  of  energy  are  occur- 
ring in  almost  every  field.” 

A key  idea  in  the  new  Mozambique 
is  one  that  OXFAM  supporters  will 
understand  and  appreciate:  Self-help 
or  self-reliance.  Much  work  needs  to 
be  done  to  repair  the  ravages  of  10 
years  of  war  to  achieve  independence, 
but  Mozambique  is  not  going  begging. 
People  are  looking  for  ways  to  solve 
problems  through  their  own  efforts. 
One  example  of  this  mood  at  work  is 
the  system  that  cares  for  war  orphans 
and  other  children  left  parentless. 

They  live  in  groups  of  huts  almost 
like  villages  surrounded  by  fields.  The 
teachers  and  other  villagers  living  near- 
by, as  well  as  older  children,  work  the 
fields  to  provide  food  for  the  institu- 
tion. Adults  also  drop  by  to  spend 
time  with  the  children  as  sort  of  par- 
ent figures. 

The  aim  of  the  system  is  complete 
economic  self-sufficiency,  but  many  of 
the  individual  schools  are  not  yet  at 
this  stage.  They  need  help  with  seeds, 
tools,  and  similar  “capital”  goods. 
OXFAM  has  been  asked  to  provide 
this  kind  of  help.* 
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OXFAM 

and 

Zimbabwe 

Refugees 


Judith  Marshall 


Ms.  Marshall  recently  returned  from  a 
7-week  visit  to  Mozambique  where 
OXFAM  has  been  involved  in  helping 
to  set  up  new  refugee  camps  for  the 
more  than  26,000  Africans  who  have 
fled  from  Rhodesia  (the  African  name 
for  this  country  is  Zimbabwe  — 
Rhodesia  being  derived  from  the  name 
of  its  most  eminent  colonizer,  Cecil 
Rhodes).  While  in  Zimbabwe,  Ms. 
Marshall  held  extensive  meetings  with 
the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Zimbabwe  refugees.  She 
reports: 


T~he  latest  exodus  of  Africans  from 
1 Zimbabwe  began  in  earnest  just 
over  one  year  ago.  When  Mozambique 
won  its  independence  from  Portugal  in 
June  of  1975  it  offered  Zimbabwean 
Africans  a number  of  choices  that 
were  not  there  before.  It  is  difficult  to 
characterize  the  mix  of  people  taking 
advantage  of  these  new  options,  but 
those  crossing  the  border  can  be 
placed  in  one  of  two  basic  categories: 
First  are  those  men  and  women  of 
military  age  who  want  to  join  with 
Zimbabwe  Freedom  Fighters  already 
in  Mozambique.  No  one  denies  their 
existence.  In  fact,  both  Mozambique 
and  Tanzania  state  openly  that  they 
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Judith  Marshall  (rt.)  and  Mrs.  Terry  Fletcher  at  OXFAM 
Traders  Fair  recently  held  in  Kingston,  Ontario. 


are  providing  both  material  aid  and 
training  camps  for  the  guerrillas.  New 
recruits  crossing  the  border  leave  the 
area  fairly  quickly  for  the  training 
camps  located  deep  in  Mozambique  or 
even  in  Tanzania. 

OXFAM’s  concern  is  with  another 
group  of  Zimbabweans,  numbering 
over  26,000.  They  are  people  too 
young  or  too  old  for  military  service; 
mothers  with  young  children;  and 
those  who  for  any  reason  do  not  join 
the  guerrilla  army. 

Last  December  they  numbered 
15,000.  Mozambique  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  help  set  up  refugee  camps 
for  this  number,  but  by  mid-summer 


of  1976  their  number  had  swelled  to 
26,000.  Every  day  thirty  new  civilian 
refugees  cross  that  border. 

These  refugees  were  settled  in  three 
unarmed  camps  near  the  Zimbabwe 
border  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission 
for  Refugees  and  the  Mozambique  gov- 
ernment. One  at  Manica  was  opposite 
the  southern  Zimbabwe  town  of 
Umtali.  Two  others  were  further  north 
in  the  Mozambican  provinces  of  Sofala 
and  Tete. 

Send  Their  Children  Away. 

The  civilian  refugees  come  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  A few  are  completely 
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non-political.  They  find  themselves  in 
the  middle  of  a war  zone  and  search 
for  some  place  relatively  safe. 

But  the  great  majority  of  these 
refugees  come,  directly  or  indirectly, 
because  of  the  growing  support  among 
Africans  in  Zimbabwe’s  border  regions 
for  the  liberation  of  their  country 
from  racism  and  minority  rule. 

Rural  folk  in  Africa,  like  farmers  all 
over  the  world,  are  conservative  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  jump  on  band- 
wagons. When  the  Zimbabwean  Free- 
dom Fighters  first  appeared  on  the 
scene  they  were  greeted  with  some 
mistrust.  Would  these  newcomers  only 
bring  trouble? 

Little  by  little  the  Freedom 
Fighters  began  to  win  more  popular 
support  by  interpreting  in  actions  as 
well  as  words  their  goal  and  what  it 
will  mean  to  the  people.  They  were 
helped  considerably  by  the  FRELIMO 
victory  in  Mozambique.  If  Portugal’s 
500  year  dominion  in  Mozambique 
could  be  ended,  then  perhaps  a mere 
century  of  European  minority  rule  in 
Zimbabwe  could  also  be  terminated. 

The  Smith  regime  in  Zimbabwe 
reacted  to  this  growing  support  with  a 
strategy  the  Americans  had  used  in 
Vietnam;  the  Portuguese  had  tried  in 
Mozambique,  Angola  and  Guinea- 
Bisau;  and  that  the  South  Africans 
were  using  in  neighbouring  Namibia 
(South-West  Africa).  It  has  not  worked 
in  any  of  these  places,  but  Smith  was 
desperate. 

To  deny  the  Freedom  Fighters  a 
popular  base  the  African  population  of 


the  border  region  would  have  to  be 
evicted  by  force,  moved  further 
inland,  and  settled  in  “protected  vil- 
lages.” Like  the  strategic  hamlets  of 
Vietnam,  the  real  purpose  was  not  to 
protect  the  villagers  but  to  deny  them 
any  opportunity  to  contact  or  lend 
support  to  the  so  called  “terrorists.” 

Africans  would  not  voluntarily 
abandon  their  homes  and  farms  for  the 
strictures  of  a barbed-wire  camp,  so 
force  was  applied.  Rhodesian  troops 
and  police  ruthlessly  shot  any  adult  of 
military  age  who  refused  removal,  but 
until  August  they  had  turned  a blind 
eye  on  children  and  old  people. 

In  rural  Africa  children  give  their 
parents  considerable  respect  and 
obedience.  More  and  more  parents 
began  to  urge  their  children  to  flee 
across  the  border  rather  than  be 
caught  up  in  the  round-ups.  This  story 
is  based  on  interviews  with  many  of 
the  young  Zimbabwean  refugee  camp 
inmates  and  explains  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  the  very  young  among  the 
refugees. 

Self-Reliance 

Just  as  their  relative  youth  sets 
them  apart,  so  too  does  the  attitude  of 
the  refugees.  Most  of  us  are  accus- 
tomed to  associating  refugees  with  a 
picture  of  helpless  masses  sitting  list- 
lessly behind  wire  fences,  without 
hope  and  dependent  on  hand-outs  for 
survival.  Zimbabwe  refugees  in 
Mozambique  do  not  fit  that  stereo- 
type. 

The  relatively  slow  build-up  of  the 
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refugee  population  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it;  the  boundless 
enthusiasm  and  optimism  of  youth 
undoubtedly  plays  a part  and  then 
there  is  the  influence  of  the  host 
society  — Mozambique  — which  has 
made  proud  self-reliance  its  watch- 
word during  the  first  year  of  indepen- 
dence. But  for  whatever  reason,  these 
Zimbabwean  refugees  are  bursting 
with  energy,  highly  motivated,  highly 
organized. 

“He  who  does  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat,”  reads  the  sign  erected  by 
residents  over  the  gate  of  one  of  the 
refugee  camps.  Young  people  in  each 
of  the  camps  have  felled  thousands  of 
trees  to  clear  land  for  planting  and  to 
build  their  own  sleeping  quarters, 
storehouses,  kitchens,  infirmaries  and 
schools. 

Dr.  Hugo  Idoyaga  is  an  Uruguayan 
who  represents  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refugees  in 
Mozambique.  UNHCR  and  the 
Mozambique  government  are  jointly 
responsible  for  the  camps.  Dr.  Idoyaga 
visits  them  regularly  and  his  own 
excitement  communicated  itself 
quickly  to  me  when  we  discussed  the 
Zimbabwe  refugees  in  mid-July. 

“I  was  amazed,”  he  told  me.  “I 
have  never  seen  people  working  so 
hard.  The  whole  life  of  the  camps  is 
very,  very  impressive.” 

Though  the  camps  have  reaped  at 
least  one  harvest  from  the  surrounding 
land,  they  are  not  yet  self-sufficient. 
The  UN  supplements  their  own  food 
stocks  with  World  Food  Program 


Allotments,  and  a number  of  volun- 
tary contributors  have  provided  such 
items  as  seed,  tools,  books,  and  cloth- 
ing since  most  refugees  arrive  with 
only  what  they  have  on  their  backs. 

Mozambique’s  own  aid  to  the  refu- 
gees comes  from  a unique  kind  of 
voluntary  income  tax  known  as  the 
Solidarity  Bank.  Mozambican  workers 
earning  over  a certain  salary  are 
encouraged  to  deposit  one  day’s  wages 
each  month  in  the  Bank.  The  Bank 
gives  grants  to  projects  like  the  camps  as 
well  as  helping  to  rebuild  Mozam- 
bique’s own  war-torn  villages. 

No  Happy  Ending 

Unfortunately,  the  story  does  not 
end  on  this  happy  and  hopeful  note. 
On  the  morning  of  August  9,  1976,  a 
party  of  Rhodesian  troops  infiltrated 
Mozambique  and  attacked  the 
unarmed  refugee  camp  at  Nyazonia  in 
Manica  province.  At  least  670  persons 
were  killed  and  perhaps  an  equal  num- 
ber injured.  All  of  the  victims  were 
genuine  refugees  (as  differentiated 
from  Freedom  Fighters)  and  a great 
many  were  women,  children  and  old 
people. 

The  Nyazonia  camp,  including  its 
food  stores,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
It  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  probably  in  a 
more  secure  location  further  from  the 
Rhodesian  border.  Two  similar  camps 
in  Sofala  and  Tete  provinces  may  also 
have  to  be  moved  to  safer  locations. 
OXFAM-Canada  has  been  asked  to 
help  in  rebuilding  these  new  camps.* 
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Canadians 

ask 

about 

Southern 

Africa 

Judith  Marshall 


Recently  I spoke  with  the  newly 
appointed  Tanzanian  High  Commis- 
sioner to  Canada,  Ndugu  Lukumbuzia. 
He  expressed  shock  at  how  poorly 
Canadians  are  informed  about  events 
in  Southern  Africa.  We  talked  about 
both  the  minimal  information  and  also 
about  the  distorted  information  that 
prevailed.  He  suggested  that  the  point 
of  view  of  many  Africans,  their  com- 
mitment to  struggles  against  colonial- 
ism, minority  regimes  and  humiliation 


and  their  struggle  for  genuine  indepen- 
dence, equality  and  dignity,  were  all 
too  rarely  heard. 

During  my  recent  speaking  engage- 
ments, the  following  ‘questions’  or 
statements  were  most  common  and 
verify  the  High  Commissioner’s  obser- 
vations. My  replies  contain  the  point 
of  view  I was  hearing  in  Africa. 

Yes,  of  course  I’m  for  self-deter- 
mination and  an  end  to  colonialism. 
But  look  at  what  the  Africans  have 
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done  with  their  independence,  con- 
tinued poverty,  coups,  Idi  Amin.  . 

First,  Idi  Amin  no  more  sums  up 
the  African  Experience  of  Indepen- 
dence than  Hitler  does  the  European. 
The  reign  of  terror  in  Uganda  should 
be,  and  is,  denounced  by  other  African 
states.  Speaking  of  independence, 
leaders  like  Julius  Nyerere  in  Tanzania 
are  making  real  attempts  to  consoli- 
date political  independence  with 
economic  independence.  Political  inde- 
pendence is  difficult  to  maintain  with- 
out economic  independence  and  it  is 
no  simple  matter  to  alter  the  distorted 
economies  inherited  from  Colonialism. 
The  prevailing  trade  structures  put 
Third  World  peoples  at  a great  dis- 
advantage. 

I agree  that  there  should  be  major- 
ity rule  in  Zimbabwe  (or  Namibia  or 
South  Africa)  but  it  has  to  be  gradual. 
Tire  Africans  want  to  go  too  fast. 

After  500  years  of  colonialism  in 
Mozambique,  more  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  Mozambicans  were  illiterate  and 
there  were  exactly  six  trained  doctors. 
After  almost  100  years  of  colonialism 
in  Rhodesia,  the  small  privileged  set- 
tler population  controls  45  per  cent  of 
the  land  (and  98  per  cent  of  the  land 
with  optimum  growing  conditions!) 
More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  African 
children  leave  school  before  com- 
pleting grade  4 and  only  0.2  per  cent 
reach  senior  high  level.  How  then  can 
one  seriously  make  a case  for  more 
“gradual  change’’  when  this  is  the  kind 
of  “preparation  for  independence” 
that  goes  on? 

The  New  York  Times  suggests  that 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger’s  mission  to  Africa 
was  a last  attempt  to  bring  a peaceful 
solution  to  Rhodesia. 

Isn’t  this  juxtaposition  of  peace 
and  violence  a bit  misleading?  First, 


violence  already  exists.  The  land  of  the 
Zimbabweans,  the  Namibians  and 
South  Africans  was  violently  taken 
from  them  in  early  colonial  conquests. 
Daily  life  in  these  countries  is  full  of 
violence  with  its  segregation  based  on 
race,  its  pass-laws  and  labour  com- 
pounds, its  arbitrary  arrests  of  all  who 
protest  the  daily  degradations  and 
humiliations.  There  is  violence  in 
babies  dying  of  starvation,  of  parents 
with  deadened  hearts,  unable  to  see  a 
way  to  the  future  for  them  or  their 
children.  And  there  is  overt  violence 
by  the  Smith  regime  with  torture  and 
political  repression  having  increased 
enormously  over  the  past  18  months 
in  Rhodesia,  according  to  the  smug- 
gled out  report  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mission for  Justice  and  Peace.  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  Donal  Lamont’s 
recent  sentence  to  10  years  of  hard 
labour  for  daring  to  speak  out  against 
these  things  further  underscores  the 
climate  of  violence.  Yet,  in  Canada,  we 
rarely  hear  of  this  violence  and  are 
told  only  about  the  “violence”  of  “ter- 
rorists.” These  terrorists  are,  in  fact, 
Zimbabwean  men  and  women  who 
have  despaired  of  ending  the  Smith 
regime’s  violence  through  petitions 
and  constitutional  talks  alone. 

Dr.  Kissinger’s  shuttle  diplomacy 
aims  to  establish  a “pro-western”  and 
“Moderate”  government  in  Salisbury 
and  prevent  a Communist  influenced 
government  from  taking  power. 

If  the  government  established  by 
the  nationalist  movement  in  Zim- 
babwe, or  indeed  in  Mozambique  or 
Angola,  is  not  pro-western  what  are  its 
options?  Implicit  in  the  Kissinger  for- 
mulation is  the  assumption  that  it 
must  be  “pro-eastern”,  with  the  whole 
world  carved  up  into  spheres  of 
influence  within  the  old  “cold  war” 
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framework.  Yet  what  of  the  commit- 
ment of  many  small  Third  World  coun- 
tries to  fighting  for  a genuine  non- 
alignment,  to  diplomatic  and  trade 
relations  with  both  the  “western” 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Holland, 
Germany,  the  USA,  and  with  the 
“eastern”  countries  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  attempt  to  establish 
a genuine  independence,  free  from 
domination  by  any  larger  power,  is  a 
fundamental  point  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Tanzania,  Zambia,  Mozam- 
bique and  Angola. 

America  also  wants  a “moderate” 
government.  Yet  a “radical”  solution 
is  one  that  goes  to  the  roots,  that 
looks  at  all  the  inherited  structures  of 
colonialism,  education  systems,  trade 
links,  economic  organization,  and  sees 
how  these  very  structures  guaranteed 
privilege  for  the  few,  and  poverty, 
backwardness  and  illiteracy  for  the 
many.  Fundamental  restructuring  is 
needed  to  change  these  patterns  and  to 
add  economic  independence  to  politi- 
cal independence. 

But  what  about  the  white  popula- 
tions of  these  countries.  Many  of  them 
have  been  there  for  generations.  Don’t 
they  have  some  rights  too. 

When  has  official  Canada  ever  wor- 
ried publicly  about  the  injustices  to 
the  majority  African  population? 
When  have  our  newspapers  ever  cam- 
paigned about  Africans  jailed  or  tor- 
tured in  Rhodesia.  What,  in  fact,  is 
justice  for  a tiny  minority  (population 
ratio  1 :24)  that  illegally  declared  itself 
a government  in  1965  and  has  lived 


more  than  a decade  with  incredible 
privileges  of  villas,  servants,  private 
tennis  courts  and  swimming  pools,  all 
based  on  exploitation  of  the  labour  of 
the  black  population.  Should  they  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  Canada  as  any 
immigrant,  without  any  special  privi- 
leges or  special  use  of  our  tax  money? 

But  aren’t  these  new  black  govern- 
ments just  as  racist  as  the  white  colo- 
nial ones  were?  After  all,  look  at  the 
number  of  whites  who  are  leaving. 

Actually,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  genuine  libera- 
tion movements  in  Africa  is  their  lack 
of  racism.  Mozambicans  and  Angolans 
were  clear  from  the  beginning  that  it 
was  not  a question  of  black  against 
white,  but  a question  of  ending  a par- 
ticular 'fascist  regime  in  Portugal  that 
was  as  bad  for  most  Portuguese  people 
as  it  was  for  those  in  the  colonies.  The 
goal  is  a society  of  equality  and  justice 
and  participation  for  both  black  and 
white,  an  end  to  power  and  privilege 
for  any  minority,  whatever  its  colour. 
For  instance,  in  Mozambique,  several 
whites  are  government  ministers  and 
others  are  to  be  found  at  all  levels 
throughout  society.  Some  of  the  white 
population  in  Mozambique  may  have 
left  with  fears  that  have  proved 
groundless.  Most  have  gone,  however, 
because  they  saw  their  privileged  posi- 
tion diminishing  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  exploiting  cheap  black 
labour  coming  to  an  end.  Recent  news 
is  that  many  Angolans  of  Portuguese 
origin  are  returning,  ready  to  recon- 
struct a multi-racial  Angola.* 
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CANADIAN 

FINANCIAL 

INVOLVEMENT 


Some  of  the  Canadian  Companies  operating  in  Southern 
Africa  include: 

ALCAN  (South  Africa) 

BATA  Shoes  (Zimbabwe) 

Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd.,  (South  Africa,  Namibia 
and  Zimbabwe) 

Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  (South  Africa) 
International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada  (South  Africa) 
Massey  Ferguson  Ltd.  (South  Africa) 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  (South  Africa) 
The  only  Canadian  company  listed  in  the  top  twenty 
of  the  world’s  largest  trans-nationals  is  ‘Canadian  Wes- 
ton’. According  to  the  1974  edition  of  “Who  owns 
Whom”  (United  Kingdom  Edition)  this  conglomerate 
operates  nine  companies  in  Zimbabwe  and  1 59  companies 
in  South  Africa.  Involvement  in  this  area  is  so  financially 
rewarding  that  humanitarian  considerations  have  carried 
no  sway.  “Sanctions  or  no  sanctions  I am  investing  in 
Rhodesia  (Zimbabwe)  now  ” and  “ FI istorical ly,  black 
South  Africans  have  no  right  to  the  country.  This  never 
was  a black  man’s  country.”  These  are  quotes  from 
Weston  himself.  This  Company  owns  Loblaw's  where 
“more  than  the  price  is  right.” 

Some  Canadian  banks  have  made  substantial  loans  to 
the  government  of  South  Africa.  They  are  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank.  Banks  are  constantly  telling  us 
that  “People  make  the  difference.”* 
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NAMIBIA 


BOTSWAI 


SOUTI 


2250  mile: 


Formerly  a German  colo 
(southwest  Africa)  and  la 

ter 

administered  by  the  League  * 

jbf 

Nations,  today  South  Afa 

|ca 

illegally  occupies  this  mine 
rich  country  where  SWAi 

PO 

(South  West  Africa  Peoples 

Organization)  is  leading  the\ 

struggle  for  national  indepen-  [ 

dence. 

The  Angolan  peoprfe,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  MPL)L(Popular 
Movement  for  the  LiberHjon  of 
Angola)  have  recently  wo\two 
wars  of  national  liberation:  ®ne 
against  the  Portuguese  colo 
ists  and  another  against  n 
colonial  forces  from  Zair 
South  Africa  and  CIA  paid  mer- 
cenaries. 


Very  much  in  the  centre,  Zambia  has 
from  Portuguese  bombing,  South  African  i 
economic  disruption  due  to  its  support  fc 
ern  African  freedom  fighters. 


ANGOLA 


Once  the  British  High  Commis- 
sion territory  of  Bechuanaland, 
now  an  independent  country 
with  pastoral  and  mineral  re- 
sources, Botswana  has  been 
aiding  the  freedom  fighters  of 
the  area  at  great  risk  to  herself 
from  troops  in  neighbouring 
South  Africa. 
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STEPHEN 
ALPHONSUS 
CHAFE 
S.  F.  M. 
1905-1976 


(j/7  Sunday  afternoon  of  December  12th,  the  death  of  Father 
Alphonsus  Chafe  occurred  at  Centenary  Hospital  in 
Scarborough. 

Father  Chafe  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s,  Newfoundland  and 
received  his  early  education  at  St.  Patrick’s  Hall  and  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  College  in  St.  John’s.  He  entered  the  Scar  boro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  in  1 925  and  was  ordained  in  the  Seminary  Chapel  by 
Bishop  Lefebvre  of  Ningpo,  China  in  1 930. 

In  1931  he  became  editor  of  ' China  Missions’  magazine  and 
held  this  office  until  1939  when  he  was  appointed  Vice-Rector  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  From  1941-43  he  was  Pastor  of  the 
Chinese  Catholic  Mission  in  Vancouver.  In  November  of  1 943  he 
was  made  Regional  Superior  of  the  Dominican  Republic  mission 
where  he  remained  until  1949  when  he  was  elected  Vicar  General 
of  the  Society.  He  held  this  post  until  1 959  when  he  once  again 
returned  to  Vancouver  as  Pastor  of  the  Chinese  Center.  From 
1961  until  the  end  of  1963  he  was  Superior  of  Scarboro  House  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  He  returned  in  1964  to  our  Scarboro 
headquarters  to  become  Director  of  Public  Relations.  For  most  of 
his  past  12  years  he  worked  in  this  area  of  Society  promotion. 
Part  of  this  time  was  spent  in  parish  work  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  this  last  year  he  worked  on  the  Society  archives 
as  well  as  a few  short  months  in  our  St.  Vincent  mission. 

Father  Chafe’s  long  years  of  work  in  Canada  has  made  his  name 
as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Society  itself.  Many  came  to  know 
him  through  the  thousands  of  letters  he  wrote  on  behalf  of  our 
missionary  work. 


Many  others  came  to  know  his  warmth  in  a personal  way  when 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  him  during  one  of  his  many 
journeys  across  Canada  for  the  promotion  of  our  Society. 

Here  at  Scarboro  we  knew  Hons’  not  only  as  a fellow  priest 
but  as  a brother.  AH  of  us  loved  him , for  his  openness  and 
warmth , for  his  sense  of  humour,  for  his  balance.  We  felt  him  to 
be  a gentleman  — a man  who  respected  others  and  a man  of 
faith.  Without  Tons ’ our  Society  and  our  house  here  at  Scarboro 
will  not  be  the  same,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  will  miss  him 
— and  miss  him  very  much. 

Death  came  as  he  wanted  it.  He  had  led  a very  active  life  and 
paid  little  attention  to  sickness.  On  Saturday  night  he  had  watched 
the  hockey  game  with  us.  However,  that  night  and  on  Sunday 
morning  the  pain  in  his  chest  became  continuous  and  we  took 
him  by  ambulance  to  the  hospital.  The  oxygen  relieved  the  pain 
and  Tons  on  learning  that  one  of  the  ambulance  men  was  from 
Newfoundland  chatted  all  the  way  to  the  hospital.  After  making 
sure  that  he  was  looked  after  we  said  goodbye.  He  smiled  and 
thanked  us.  He  died  a few  hours  later. 

Father  Chafe  is  survived  by  four  brothers  and  two  sisters  who, 
along  with  many  relatives  and  friends,  came  to  view  his  remains 
which  were  placed  in  our  headquarters  chapei  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  On  Tuesday  evening  a service  was  held  and  on  Wednes- 
day morning  he  was  taken  to  nearby  St.  Theresa’s  Church  for  the 
funeral  Mass  and  is  buried  dose  to  Fathers  John  McCarthy  and 
Lawrence  Hart,  long-time  friends  and  fellow  missionaries  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  thank  him  for  his  love.  May  he  rest  in 
Peace.  • 


“LEARNING  CHRIST” 


May  no  one  be  less  good  for  having  come 
within  my  influence.  No  one  less  pure,  less 
true,  less  kind,  less  noble  for  having  been  a 
fellow-traveler  in  our  journey  toward  Eter- 
nal Life. 

As  I go  my  rounds  from  one  distraction 
to  another,  let  me  whisper  from  time  to 
time,  a word  of  love  to  Thee. 

May  my  life  be  lived  in  the  supernatural, 
full  of  power  for  good,  and  strong  in  its 
purpose  of  sanctity. 


A few  hours  before  his  death  Father  Chafe  gave  us  this  prayer. 
He  said  it  was  his  favorite  prayer. 


2200  miles 


Called  Rhodesia  by  the  white 
settlers  who  are  now  desperately 
trying  to  hold  on  to  the  power 
which  ensures  them  a privileged 
position  over  the  majority  black 
population,  Zimbabwe  is  on  the 
verge  of  national  liberation. 


Four  million  whites  exercise  total  control  over  17 
million  blacks  in  this  saddest  of  all  countries  which 
has  seen  300  years  of  massacre  and  repression  in 
order  to  exploit  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few. 


Afte  500  years  of  colonialism, 
Mozambicans  led  by 
IMO  (Front  for  the  Liber- 
of  Mozambique)  won  their 
pendence  in  June  1975  and 
now  struggling  to  build  a 
democratic  society  free  from 
exploitation. 


BIA 


ius  Nyerere,  the  President, 
has  made  this  country  famous 
internationally  through  his 
ardent  support  of  the  liberation 
struggles  in  Southern  Africa  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  world’s  resources. 
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Involvement 


(a) 

Paul  Puritt 

Director,  Oxfam-Ontario 


Editor’s  Note: 

Paul  Puritt  is  now  the 
Ontario  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  OXFA/VI-Canada 
and  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Toronto  Committee 
for  the  Liberation  of 
Southern  Africa 
(TCLSAC).  Formerly 
he  was  an  anthropolo- 
gist and  taught  in  uni- 
versities in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Tan- 
zania. He  continues  to 
teach  anthropology 
part  time  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  School 
of  Continuing  Studies. 
Born  in  Montreal,  he 
has  also  lived  in  Van- 
couver, Calgary  and 
Toronto.  Paul  spent  six 
years  in  Tanzania  be- 
tween 1964  and  1970. 
Recently,  June /July 

1976,  he  visited  Tan- 
zania and  Mozambique. 


In  1960  I became  involved  with  a 
■ group  of  people  who  were  trying  to 
enable  African  students  to  study  in 
Canadian  universities.  I had  gotten  to 
know  some  African  students  as  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  so  I became  the  Student  Liai- 
son Officer  of  the  African  Students 
Foundation  of  Canada.  My  curiosity 
about  Africa  was  stimulated  by  these 
activities  and  grew  into  a deeper  inter- 
est in  African  affairs.  I was  fascinated 
by  stories  of  countries  which  had  been 
ruled  and  abused  as  colonies  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  I was  excited  by  all  the 
discussion  of  imminent  independence 
for  many  of  these  countries.  And  I was 
indignant  that  some  people  called  into 
question  this  forthcoming  indepen- 
dence. Wasn’t  it  the  right  of  all  peoples 
in  all  nations  to  control  their  own 
destinies?  I was  naive,  but  full  of 
energy. 

I resolved  to  seriously  study  the  Afri- 
can continent  in  order  to  understand 
not  only  how  they  happened  to  find 
themselves  under  this  colonialist  yoke, 
but  also  how  they  were  struggling  to 
extricate  themselves.  I planned  my 
research  for  a Ph.D.  in  anthropology 
to  cover  a particular  society  in  Tan- 
zania — the  Meru  — which  had  gained 
some  measure  of  fame  by  protesting 
British  colonial  alienation  of  their  ! 
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land.  In  1953  they  carried  the  protest 
all  the  way  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  The  Meru  failed  to 
recover  their  land  through  the  U.N.O. 
but  they  did  finally  get  it  back  when 
Tanzania  became  independent  in  ’61. 

It  was  my  experiences  with  the 
Meru  which  began  to  teach  me  how  to 
study  Africa.  The  trick  was  to  become 
involved.  And  to  work  towards  trans- 
forming the  social  and  political  con- 
text as  well  as  the  individuals  within  it. 
The  model  of  the  social  scientist, 

I had  been  taught,  who  stayed  aloof 
from  the  people  he/she  was  studying 
was  totally  inappropriate.  It  didn’t 
make  one  objective,  it  simply  gave 
one  an  aloof  perspective,  a sterile 
vantage  point  from  which  to  see  or 
guess  what  was  going  on.  Becoming 
involved  with  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  allowed  me  to  appreciate  their 
needs  and  desires,  and  enabled  me  to 
discover  what  forces  were  at  work 
which  hindered  or  helped  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  aspirations.  Some  of 
these  forces  were  internal,  like  tradition 
or  dogma  which  wouldn’t  let  them 
adapt  to  new  circumstances.  But  other 
forces  were  external,  like  international 
markets  and  government  elites  which 
took  away  their  decision  making  abili- 
ties, and  control  over  their  own  lives. 

I discovered,  as  well,  that  the  Afri- 
cans only  want  to  be  free  to  grow  and 
change,  to  realize  the  potential  in  each 
individual  among  them,  in  a social  and 
political  environment  that  enabled 
that  potential  to  flourish.  These  aspira- 
tions are  not  really  different  from  our 
own  in  Canada,  although  expressed  in 
a different  language  and  culture. 

This  was  an  important  discovery  for 
me.  I had  learned  that  to  discover 
Africa  was  to  discover  Canada,  or 


that  to  learn  my  role  in  Africa  was  to 
learn  my  role  in  Canada  too.  More 
simply  put,  if  I had  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  struggles  of  Africans  to 
learn  what  they  wanted  from  life,  then 
I had  to  similarly  become  involved 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
Canadians  to  discover  what  they 
wanted  from  their  lives. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Mozam- 
bique I found  them  to  be  a people 
mobilized,  a people  organized,  and  a 
people  with  clear  goals  in  mind.  On  all 
fronts  — production,  culture,  educa- 
tion, health,  the  status  of  women, 
bureaucracy,  foreign  policy  — the  old 
is  giving  way  to  the  new,  as  they  take 
control  of  their  destiny. 

The  gains  of  the  first  year  of 
independence  are  only  a beginning  and 
much  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  a 
consciousness  among  the  leadership 
that  all  sectors  need  to  be  worked  on. 
But  this,  the  leaders  realize,  to  be  done 
effectively  must  be  done  by  the 
Mozambican  people.  As  they  see  the 
need,  they  will  discuss  it,  plan  for  it, 
and  carry  it  out.  After  500  years  of 
colonialism,  new  Mozambican  people 
are  re-creating  themselves. 

FRELIMO’s  military  strength 
during  the  ten  years  of  conflict  with 
the  Portuguese  army  came  from  the 
peasants.  The  success  of  the  efforts  at 
national  reconstruction  will  also  come 
from  these  same  peasants.  Their 
importance  is  clearly  recognized,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  leadership 
listens  to  and  learns  from  the  peas- 
antry is  remarkable.  For  example, 
during  the  week  long  anniversary  cele- 
brations, most  cabinet  ministers  were 
in  the  rural  areas  talking  to  the  people. 
For  the  month  of  July  almost  all  mem- 
bers of  the  national  university,  stu- 
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dents  and  professors,  were  in  the  coun- 
tryside doing  tasks  among  the  peas- 
ants. The  Governor  of  Gaza  Province, 
who  greeted  me  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  my  tour,  put  it  well,  saying  that 


FRELIMO  lacked  experience  in 
administering  the  country  and  that  at 
this  point  they  could  identify  many 
problems.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
people  they  would  find  a way  and 
they  would  solve  the  problems. 

By  comparison,  Angola  at  the 
moment  presents  Canadians  with  a pic- 
ture of  confusion  and  complexities. 
For  those  of  us  who  view  the  picture 
sympathetically,  we  are  aware  of  500 
years  of  colonialism,  14  years  of 
armed  struggle,  and  the  past  year  of 
bloody  battles.  November  11,  1975, 
the  day  of  independence,  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  invasion  of  South  African 
armoured  tank  columns  from  Namibia, 
plus  Zaire-backed  troops  and  a motley 
crew  of  mercenaries  fighting  in  the 
north.  But  Angola,  like  all  other  coun- 
tries which  choose  socialist  paths  of 
national  reconstruction,  has  been  dis- 
torted outrageously  by  the  western 
press.  When  we  read  repeatedly  of  the 
“Soviet  backed,  Cuban  led,  and  Oxfam 
fed”  MPLA,  the  paternalism  is  not 
only  implied.  It  is  stated  that  the 
majority  of  Angolan  people  who 
formed  and  supported  the  MPLA  in 
their  twenty  years  of  struggle  against 
Portuguese  colonialism  are  somehow 
incapable  of  guiding  the  process  of 
their  own  liberation.  After  all  the 
years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  to  wrest 
their  destiny  from  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  oppressor,  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  the  Angolan  people  would  give 
up  their  independence,  even  to  their 
friends. 

The  signs  of  recent  physical  con- 
frontations were  everywhere  evident 
when  Judith  Marshall  visited  Angola  in 
May  1976;  shell  marks,  blackened  oil 
tanks,  bullet  holes  in  office  buildings, 
roads  and  bridges  blown  out. 
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In  this  vast  country  of  only  five  to 
six  million  people  everything  is  in 
short  supply.  There  are  shortages  of 
parts  and  personnel  and,  as  in  Mozam- 
bique, everything  needs  doing  at  once. 

Now,  many  countries  that  assisted 
prior  to  independence  are  offering 
continued  support.  Algerian,  Cuban, 
Dutch,  and  Russian  technical  assis- 
tance programmes  are  being  worked 
out  with  Holland,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Algeria,  and  Sweden.  It  is,  of  course, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that 
people  are  quick  to  ask  about  Soviet 
involvement.  No  one  will  deny  the 
absolutely  crucial  role  which  Soviet 
arms  and  heavy  equipment  played  in 
enabling  what  had  been  only  a guer- 
rilla army  to  successfully  repel  the 
South  African  armoured  column 
advance  from  Namibia.  To  conclude 
that  the  Soviet  presence  today  in 
Angola  is  a dominating  one  however,  is 
to  lose  sight  of  the  MPLA  itself  and  its 
seasoned  leadership,  its  wisdom 
coming  out  of  14  years  of  struggle. 

Discussions  about  Angola,  even 
among  sympathetic  people,  tend  to 
become  rapidly  polarized.  The  reality 
of  Angola  today  is  that  many  positive 
gains  are  being  made,  yet  there  are  also 
serious  difficulties  in  some  areas. 

The  temptation  to  compare  MPLA 
with  FRELIMO  because  they  both 
recently  led  Portuguese  colonies  to 
independence  is  too  simple.  The  dif- 
ferences between  them  in  many  ways 
are  even  more  significant.  Consider  for 
a moment  that  the  Angolan  popula- 
tion is  half  the  number  of  the  Mozam- 
bican population,  yet  it  occupies  twice 
the  area.  It  is  predominantly  made  up 
of  plantation  and  industrial  workers 
compared  to  a more  traditional  peas- 
antry in  Mozambique,  and  it  has 


recently  undergone  a second  war  of 
liberation  resulting  in  serious  disloca- 
tions while  Mozambique  has  been  able 
to  consolidate  its  victory  since  1974. 
Angola  has  been  called  Africa’s  El 
Dorado.  It  was  the  jewel  in  Portugal’s 
colonial  empire,  producing  more 
wealth  than  any  other  colony.  Mozam- 
bique was  a poor  cousin  by  compari- 
son. The  desire  to  hang  on  to  Angola’s 
riches,  the  recent  and  continuing  pres- 
sures to  install  a neo-colonial  regime 
which  would  continue  to  funnel  out 
that  wealth,  are  stronger  in  Angola 
than  in  Mozambique. 

It  is  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
connections  between  Africa  and 
Canada  that  I feel  I am  actively  con- 
tributing to  our  mutual  attempts  to 
become  aware  of,  to  control  and  to 
change  our  own  lives.  I’m  now  able  to 
point  to  the  forces  within  all  of  us 
with  which  we  will  liberate  ourselves, 
and  I can  identify  the  external  forces 
in  the  transnational  corporations  and 
outdated  governments  which  continue 
to  exploit  Africans  and  Canadians  and 
hinder  their  development.  Together 
with  others  I can  struggle  against  these 
oppressing  institutions  and  thus 
develop  the  liberating  forces  within 
ourselves.  The  struggle  in  Mozambique 
and  Angola  and  to  some  degree  the 
struggles  taking  place  in  Canada  today 
are  common  struggles.  Although  they 
contain  many  different  obstacles  and 
lessons,  they  are  basically  struggles  for 
independence  and  growth. 

There  is  no  utopia  just  around  the 
corner.  None  of  us  will  ever  reach  our 
full  potential.  But  as  an  Angolan 
friend  expressed  it  very  well  by  turn- 
ing around  two  common  slogans:  “The 
victory  continues;  the  struggle  is 
certain.’’* 
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(b) 

Bromven  Cunningham 

High  School  Student 


lam  an  11th  grade  student  at  Jarvis 
* Collegiate  Institute.  For  two  years  I 
have  been  involved  in  the  Toronto 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
Southern  Africa  (T.C.L.S.A.C.)  and 
various  other  organizations  and  events. 

Many  circumstances  influenced  my 
political  development,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  that  I lived  in  Tanzania 
(East  Africa)  for  the  first  twelve  years 
of  my  life. 

My  father  was  the  principal  of 
Kivukoni  College  in  Dar-es-salaam,  the 
capital  city.  And  my  mother  set  up  an 
Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine  depart- 
ment for  the  University. 

Both  of  my  parents  got  more  politi- 
cized and  influenced  my  way  of 
thinking,  but  it  wasn’t  until  I came  to 
Canada  that  I started  to  become  politi- 
cally aware. 

My  parents  got  involved  in 
T.C.L.S.A.C.  quite  actively. 
T.C.L.S.A.C.  is  a support  group  whose 
function  is  to  educate  the  Canadian 
public  about  Canada’s  role  in  Southern 
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Africa.  It  also  sends  funds  to  the  liber- 
ation movements. 

When  I was  in  Grade  8,  my  parents 
took  me  to  the  Cinema  of  Solidarity, 
which  is  an  annual  series  of  films  on 
the  3rd  World  sponsored  by 
T.C.L.S.A.C. 

Then  I got  very  involved  in  the 
United  Farmworkers  (U.F.W.)  with  a 
number  of  my  friends.  We  went  to 
rallies,  marches  and  demonstrations  to 
support  them.  We  also  picketed  for 
them  ritually  every  Saturday. 

In  Grade  9 at  Jarvis,  I got  even 
more  active  in  the  U.F.W.  with  other 
students.  We  became  a vital  part  of 
every  rally  and  it  became,  for  me,  a 
very  social  event. 

Then  in  around  April  of  1974, 
Richard  Habbib,  a fellow  black  stu- 
dent, was  shot  and  killed  by  a white 
racist.  Within  a week  the  Committee 
of  Students  Against  Racism  (C.S.A.R.) 
was  formed  and  we  staged  a student 
march  and  demonstration  outside  of 
Queen’s  Park.  1 was  a marshall  at  this 
event.  I had  never  seen  black  racism 
before  but  here  it  was  in  full  force.  At 
one  point  a speaker  made  a bad  com- 
ment and  all  the  blacks  at  the  front 
surged  forth.  When  I attempted  with 
other  marshalls  to  hold  them  back, 
they  started  to  call  us  names  and  some 
were  rather  nasty.  I guess  racism  works 
both  ways. 

After  the  demonstration  there  were 
some  attempts  at  reviving  the 
C.S.A.R.,  but  partly  because  of  the 
summer  and  partly  because  of  leader- 
ship squabbles  the  whole  thing  fell 
apart. 

In  Grade  10,  I helped  form  the 
T.C.L.S.A.C.  Schools  Committee.  We 
aim  to  educate  students  about  the  his- 
tory and  present  struggles  in  Southern 


Africa  by  means  of  going  to  schools 
and  making  teaching  aids  and  materi- 
als, e.g.  maps. 

During  the  teachers’  strike  the 
schools  committee  didn’t  meet,  in 
support  of  the  teachers.  Instead,  I got 
involved  with  the  Student  Strike  Sup- 
port Committee  (S.S.S.C.).  We  pick- 
eted and  spoke  at  rallies  for  the  teach- 
ers. I personally  supported  the  strike 
because  the  teachers  were  fighting 
against  the  cutbacks  in  education  and 
fighting  for  smaller  classrooms. 

This  year  in  Grade  II,  I got  involved 
in  the  schools  committee  again.  We 
haven’t  gone  to  any  schools  yet  but 
give  us  time.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
organizing  a demonstration  for  stu- 
dents around  the  imprisonment  and 
trials  of  1400  students  from  ages  8 to 
1 2 in  South  Africa.  Most  of  them  have 
been  in  prison  since  the  first  demon- 
stration in  Soweto  four  months  ago. 

I am  also  in  a studies  group  within 
T.C.L.S.A.C.  to  learn  more  about  the 
process  of  colonialization  and  the 
liberation  movements  in  Africa.  As  a 
person  involved  with  the  topic  of 
Southern  Africa  I often  have  to 
present  and  defend  my  views.  I find 
this  very  easy  with  sympathetic  per- 
sons but  very  hard  with  hostile  or 
uneducated  persons.  I think  this  has 
mostly  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I don’t 
have  a proper  understanding  of  the 
capitalist  system  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  alternative  systems  (e.g.  social- 
ism) on  the  other.  Also,  the  people  I 
talk  to  are  usually  my  school  mates. 
Most  of  them  come  from  Rosedale 
where  their  parents  are  generally  quite 
rich  and  rather  capitalistic.  I’m  not 
quite  sure  of  myself  politically 
speaking,  but  I think  I have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  that  necessary  education.* 
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(C) 

Rev.  Murray  Marl  lines 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada 


What  were  the  major  barriers  you  dis- 
covered in  trying  to  tell  Canadians 
about  Southern  Africa? 

Mr.  Editor: 

I like  your  question,  and  it  brings 
to  mind  several  quite  sharp  feelings  of 
the  time  when  I returned  to  Canada 
ten  years  ago;  when  missionary  was  a 
dirty  word  and  ! discovered  that  most 
people,  including  Church  people, 
couldn’t  abide  the  old  reasons  for 
sending  missionaries  and  had  not  kept 
up  to  date  with  the  new  ones  that 
were  encouraging  people  to  go  over- 
seas. 

Now,  I can  look  back  at  ten  years’ 
experience  in  trying  to  share  with 
Canadians  some  of  the  lessons  of 
Southern  Africa,  the  way  it  challenges 
our  Canadian  institutions,  including 
the  Church. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who 
have  the  most  difficult  time  hearing 
that  challenge  or  learning  about  South- 
ern Africa  are  those  whose  perceptions 
about  themselves,  the  church,  and  the 
world,  get  in  their  way.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  the  issues  of  Southern 
Africa  are  too  far  away,  as  the  fact 
that  they  can  become  too  close  and  jar 
some  of  our  most  cherished  percep- 
tions of  what  life  is  all  about. 

The  person  in  Canada  who  lives  an 
unexamined  life  within  his  or  her  own 
culture  has  a very  difficult  time 
hearing  what  Southern  Africa  is  all 
about.  Those  in  Canada  who  have  little 
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understanding  of  the  way  that  their 
own  values  have  been  moulded  by  the 
cultural  patterns  and  the  economic 
system  in  which  we  live,  have  almost 
no  tools  for  analysis  of  the  fast 
changing  relationships  and  systems  of 
Africa.  Along  with  the  cultural  blind- 
ness of  their  own  situation,  these 
Canadians  often  see  the  only  possible 
part  for  them  to  play  is  as  passive 
actors  on  a stage  set  and  a script  writ- 
ten completely  by  someone  else.  Since 


they  have  never  struggled  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  lives  and  deter- 
mine the  economy  of  their  own  coun- 
try, they  are  unable  to  understand  the 
complexity  of  the  struggle  of  those 
people  in  Tanzania,  Mozambique, 
Angola  and  South  Africa  who  are 
attempting  to  be  masters  in  their  own 
house. 

These  people  don’t  understand  the 
wisdom  and  adroitness  and  technical 
skill  necessary  to  do  what  is  being 
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done  in  Southern  Africa  because  they 
have  never  even  dreamed  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  that  for  themselves. 

Since  I work  with  Churches  and 
Church  people,  I want  to  mention 
some  barriers  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Southern  Africa  situation  that 
grow  from  our  perception  of  the 
Church.  A fairly  large  reservoir  of  con- 
cern and  considerable  knowledge  of 
Africa  has  been  formed  within  the 
Canadian  population  by  the  Church 
since  the  last  century  of  expanionist 
mission  policy.  It  is  futile  to  judge  that 
Church  policy  from  the  discernment 
of  the  contemporary  scene,  but  it  is 
important  to  look  at  some  of  the 
carry-overs  of  the  policy.  The  policy 
convinced  us  of  two  things  which  were 
indeed  two  barriers  to  our  proper 
understanding  of  the  Southern  Africa 
situation:  First,  that  we  were  the  cus- 
todians of  God’s  goodness  and  that 
others  couldn’t  have  that  goodness 
unless  we  shared  it,  and  secondly,  that 
their  superior  destiny  was  to  become 
like  us.  This  is  only  a slight  caricature 
of  a perception  cultivated  by  the 
Church  and  other  forces  in  our  society 
which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
Canadians  to  hear  and  understand  that 
Africans  today  are  engaged  in  a pro- 
found revolution  and  are  guiding  large 
chunks  of  it,  and  this  is  bound  to  sig- 
nificantly change  the  whole  world. 

The  third  barrier  to  Canadians  un- 
derstanding the  issues  involved  in 
Southern  Africa,  is  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  seeing  our  relationship 
with  the  world  as  generous  benefactors 
and  we  are  therefore  unprepared  to 
accept  the  fact  that  Canada’s  buying 
and  selling  abroad  has  often  had  dam- 
aging results  for  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple. We  have  not  yet  really  acquired 


the  fortitude  to  look  squarely  at  our 
part  in  the  structure  of  injustice,  trade 
and  commerce,  visible  and  invisible 
that  gives  the  great  advantage  to  the 
West.  Some  25  or  30  years  ago  we 
became  convinced  that  benevolence 
wouldn’t  solve  domestic  problems,  but 
we  would  still  like  to  believe  that 
benevolence  will  solve  the  world  prob- 
lems, because  to  face  the  real  conse- 
quences of  our  buying  and  selling  in 
Southern  Africa  demands  that  we  have 
to  consider  changing  ourselves  and  not 
changing  others  for  our  use. 

Africa,  with  its  understanding  of 
property,  demands  that  we  challenge 
our  view  of  the  world  and  consider  not 
using  the  earth  as  though  it  were  ours 
alone. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  barriers 
to  understanding.  Canadians,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  only  began  30  years 
ago  to  have  books  which  described  the 
richness  of  culture  and  diversity  of 
human  organization  of  traditional 
Africa.  There  is  a lack  of  data  pre- 
sented in  a popular  form.  Our  news- 
papers continue  to  slide  in  stereo- 
typed racialist  thinking  which  finds 
deep  echoes  in  the  Canadian  psyche. 
We  are  all  tinged  with  racism  and  are 
wont  to  believe  that  the  conflicts  of 
Southern  Africa  are  unnecessary  and 
would  be  easily  solved  if  the  people 
were  capable. 

What  I have  attempted  to  point  out 
is  that  the  major  factors  that  keep 
Canadians  from  understanding  South- 
ern Africa  are  fears  within  ourselves 
rather  than  the  excuse  that  Africa  is  so 
far  away. 

The  Rev.  J.  Murray  Machines 

Area  Secretary  for  Africa  for  The 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
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The 


Church  in 


Independent 


Mozambique 


Dorn  Manuel  Vieira  Pinto  is  the  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Nam  pula,  Mozambique. 

He  is  presently  the  President  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  of 
Mozambique. 

On  June  25,  1975,  Mozambique 
became  independent.  During  the  first 
days  of  July,  1975,  Bishop  Vieira 
Pinto  and  the  missionaries  of  his  dio- 
cese came  together  and  discussed  the 
role  of  the  Church  in  building  up  the 
new  nation.  Here  is  part  of  the  text 
prepared  during  this  meeting. 


Independent  Mozambique. 

I wish  with  deep  joy  to  salute  the 
Mozambican  people  — finally  free, 
independent  and  lord  of  their  own 
destiny.  The  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  Mozambique  was  a 
decisive  and  significant  victory;  a vic- 
tory of  liberty  over  slavery,  dignity 
over  humiliation,  solidarity  over 
imperialism,  peace  over  war  and  crime, 
life  over  death.  It  was  not  only  a vic- 
tory of  the  Mozambican  people,  but  of 
all  peoples  who  struggle  against 
exploitation,  against  the  destruction  of 
humankind.  To  salute  the  Mozambican 
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People  is  to  salute  the  Front  (FRE- 
LIMO,  Front  For  the  Liberation  of 
Mozambique)  which  reunited,  mobi- 
lized and  led  the  people  to  victory.  It 
is  to  salute  all  those  who  in  any  way, 
inside  and  outside  Mozambique  suf- 
fered and  struggled  for  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  its  highest  expression, 
Independence.  It  is  to  salute  all  those 
who  during  the  ten  years  of  armed 
struggle  and  during  the  centuries  of 
colonialism  shed  their  lives,  blood  and 
tears  in  order  that  the  Mozambican 
people  would  finally  be  able  to  cry  — 
we  are  an  independent  people! 

May  the  New  Mozambique,  led  by 
its  revolutionary  vanguard,  grow  in 
unity,  justice,  solidarity,  abundance 
and  brotherly  love. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  is  the  sign  of 
integral  salvation.  It  is  a sacrament  of 
unity,  a liberating  ferment  (fermento 
libertador).  It  is  a reconciled  people 
carrying  the  Gospel  of  “life  in  abun- 
dance”. 

The  Church  is  not  outside  nor 
above  history.  It  is  within,  as  leaven  in 
the  dough,  as  a servant  of  mankind 
struggling  for  the  triumph  of  dignity, 
as  a sign  of  ultimate  liberty,  intimate 
communion,  liberty  and  communion 
already  marching  together,  already 
present  in  the  heart  and  history  of 
men. 

The  Church  is,  therefore,  in  the  his- 
tory which  Mozambique  builds:  it  is  in 


the  revolution  which  the  Mozambican 
people  lead. 

However,  we  ask  ourselves  during 
this  entirely  new  moment:  what  form 
should  the  Church’s  presence  take  here 
and  now  in  order  effectively  to  serve 
the  Mozambican  people? 

In  the  Past 

The  Church  in  Mozambique  while 
stating  that  it  did  not  involve  itself  in 
politics,  supported  the  politics  of  the 
established  order;  while  proclaiming  an 
apolitical  mission,  appeared  alongside 
the  constituted  powers;  while  affirm- 
ing that  the  political  task  belongs  to 
lay  people,  did  not  orient  evangeliza- 
tion and  pastoral  care  so  that  the 
Christian  would  be  trained  .and  com- 
mitted to  a politics  of  liberation  and 
dignity  for  each  person  and  all  people. 

Therefore  the  Church  in  Mozam- 
bique is  justly  accused  of  having  been 
a supporter  of  Portuguese  colonialism. 
It  collaborated  actively  when  it  agreed 
to  spread  the  Portuguese  national  cul- 
ture; when  it  proclaimed  a Gospel  of 
resignation  and  obedience  to  the  estab- 
lished order.  It  collaborated  passively 
when  it  let  itself  become  an  instru- 
ment of  the  colonial  power,  when  it 
tolerated  the  regime’s  oppression  to 
the  point  of  keeping  silent,  out  of  fear 
and  caution,  about  colonial  crimes  and 
violations,  particularly  the  war  of 
oppression  and  repression  directed 
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against  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
Mozambican  People. 

The  Church,  silenced  by  privileges 
which  in  themselves  constituted  a 
form  of  oppression,  silenced  by  fear  of 
a catastrophe,  did  not  speak  as  it 
should  have  spoken  nor  when  it  should 
have  spoken.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last 
few  years  some  voices  were  raised 
within  the  Church  against  the  injustice 
of  the  colonial  system,  war  atrocities 
and  the  repression  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  the  Mozambican  people; 
Independence.  These  voices,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  Church 
taking  a stand  as  the  Church.  They 
were  isolated  voices,  and  not  always 
understood  by  the  Church  itself.  The 
truth  and  severity  of  this  criticism 
therefore  stands.  The  Church  did  not 
denounce  the  colonial  system,  did  not 
denounce,  as  was  necessary,  the  atroci- 
ties committed  during  the  ten  years  of 
armed  violence. 

A New  Way  of  Being,  Acting,  Wit- 
nessing. 

Confronted  with  a social,  political 
and  above  all  cultural  revolution,  con- 
fronted with  the  ruin  of  the  colonial 
period,  the  Church  of  Mozambique 
must  find  a new  way  of  being,  acting 
and  witnessing  to  the  new  life  in  Jesus 
Christ.  First  of  all  we  must  transform 
criticisms  against  us,  both  from  with- 
out and  within,  into  self  criticism  and 


this  into  creative  energy.  A systematic 
attitude  of  self  defence  or  complaint 
would  be  sterile  and  counter- 
productive. 

Starting  with  conversion  and  the 
dispelling  of  alienations,  we  will  be 
able  to  understand  that  the  Church  of 
the  Gospel  does  not  have  “interests”. 
Its  interest  is  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  person  and  of  the  whole  people. 
It  is  the  consolidation  of  justice,  liber- 
ty, brotherhood,  peace  and  fulfilment. 
It  is  the  growth  of  the  people  in  faith, 
hope,  joy  through  the  Resurrected 
Jesus.  It  is  a quiet  proclamation  of  the 
Good  News  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Per- 
haps the  Church  has  to  die  much  more 
as  an  institution  in  order  to  be  born 
again  as  a communion.  The  hour  of 
true  poverty,  the  hour  of  indentifica- 
tion  with  the  people  as  people  will 
then  arrive  for  the  Church  in  Mozam- 
bique. 

At  the  Level  of  Action. 

a)  The  whole  Church  in  Mozam- 
bique must  clearly  proclaim  that  it  is 
opting  for  the  people.  This  means,  in 
summary,  that  Christians,  beginning 
with  missionaries,  must  in  their  own 
flesh,  in  their  confession  of  faith,  in 
the  liturgical  celebration,  in  the 
spreading  of  love,  sufferings  and  joys, 
aspirations  and  disappointments, 
experience  and  live  the  struggles  and 
weaknesses,  risks  and  assurances, 
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doubts  and  certainties,  in  short,  the 
life  and  history  of  the  Mozambican 
people.  There  cannot  be  two  parallel 
paths:  the  path  of  the  Church  and  the 
path  of  the  people.  There  can  only  be 
one  path:  that  of  the  people.  On  this 
path  the  Spirit  will  be  present, 
reuniting,  reconciling,  saving,  wit- 
nessing to  the  decisive  victory  of  life 
over  death.  A Church  which  is  not  of 
the  people,  nor  animated  by  walking 
with  the  people,  will  have  no  place  in 
the  history  which  independent 
Mozambique  has  initiated. 

b)  It  assumes  that  communities  are 
formed  out  of  the  adult  population 
and  are  given  more  and  more  respon- 
sibilities. This  implies,  finally,  that  in 
our  pastoral  concerns  we  definitely 
pass  from  missions  to  communities,  as 
we  believe  in  the  near  future  we  may 
pass  from  communities  to  families. 

c)  All  communities  raise  up  diverse 
ministries  from  their  own  midst.  The 
time  of  missionaries  from  without  has 
passed.  The  hour  has  arrived  in  which 
Mozambicans  will  be  missionaries  of 
Mozambicans.  Hence  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  ministries  arising  from  the 
communities  and  formed  within  the 
same  communities.  Christians  set  aside 
for  the  ministry  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  episcopacy  must  come  from  the 
communities. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  us  to 
think  seriously  concerning  the  priestly 
ordination  of  married  Christians,  those 


proposed  and  set  aside  by  the  com- 
munities? 

d)  All  adult  Christians  ought  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  diverse  tasks 
of  the  revolution. 

e)  All  missionaries  ought  to  partici- 
pate in  the  growth  of  the  people. 

f)  The  ways  of  participating  in 
liberation,  unity  and  work  are  very 
numerous  and  varied.  Any  task  which 
is  appropriate  as  a human  vocation  is 
certainly  appropriate  as  a missionary 
vocation.  Like  any  other  citizen,  mis- 
sionaries also  are  pledged  to  nation 
building.  They  do  not  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  tasks  of  production. 

Conclusion. 

The  new  time  for  Mozambique  is 
also  the  new  time  for  the  Church.  The 
Spirit  is  present  and  penetrating  His 
Church.  It  is  the  hour  of  awakening 
from  sleep  (Rom  13:11).  It  is  the  hour 
of  conversion  for  consciences,  atti- 
tudes, habits  and  structures.  The 
Church  also  was  liberated  from  colo- 
nial oppression.  It  must  continue  to 
grow  in  liberty.  Only  thus  will  it  be 
able  to  witness  to  life  in  the  heart  of 
the  revolution  which  is  attempting  to 
create  a new  humanity  in  a new 
Mozambique. 

The  First  days  of  July,  1975 
Bishop  Manuel. 

(translated  from  Portuguese  — I DOC 
08445) 
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Canadians 

Involved  in 
*A  Quest 

for  Dignity’ 


Many  Canadians  are  actively  involved 
in  support  work  of  the  peoples  of 
Southern  Africa.  These  Canadians  are 
producing  and  distributing  books, 
pamphlets,  fact  sheets,  films  and  slide/ 
tape  shows  to  help  inform  YOU 
about  Southern  Africa.  Here  are  some 
of  the  groups: 

Halifax 

Southern  Africa  Information  Group 
(SAIG) 

2975  Parkdale  Ave., 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Ottawa 

Southern  African  Research  Centre 
(SARC) 

P.O.  Box  4191, 

Station  E, 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Southern  African  Information  Group 
(SAIG) 

P.O.  Box  4443, 

Station  E, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Toronto 

Toronto  Committee  for  the  Liberation 
of  Southern  Africa  (TCLSAC) 

1 21  Avenue  Road, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Winnipeg 

Manitoba  Anti-Apartheid  Coalition 
(MAAC) 

P.O.  Box  55, 

Station  C, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Vancouver 

Southern  Africa  Action  Coalition 
(SAAC) 

2524  Cypress  Street, 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Liberation  Support  Movement  (LSM) 
P.O.  Box  94338, 

Richmond,  B.C. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  other 
groups  such  as  ‘Ten  Days  for  World 
Development’,  YM-YWCA,  OXFAM- 
Canada,  OXFAM-Quebec,  which  can 
provide  you  with  information  and 
resources. 
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One  way  for  you  to  contribute  to  the 


QUEST  FOR 

in  Southern  Africa  is  to  send  a cheque  to 

OXFAM-Canada 

who  are 

WORKING  WITH  PEOPLE 
WHO  ARE  HELPING 
THEMSELVES 

This  year  OXFAM-Canada  is  support- 
ing six  self-help  projects  in  Southern 
Africa  amounting  to  more  than 
$200,000. 

Your  contribution  can  make  a 
difference! 


DIGNITY 


I enclose  my  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tion of  $ 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Street 

City  or  Town 

Ji 

Province . . f 

Postal  Code  , 

Make  cheques  payable  to 
OXFAM-Canada,  Box  18000 
Terminal  A 
Ottawa  K1  N 9A2 
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Founder  and  Director  of  the  Interamerican  Co-operative 
Institute  in  Panama  since  1964,  Father  Harvey  Steele  has 
returned  to  Scarboro  where  he  will  now  work  with  the  Mis- 
sion Information  Department  and  concern  himself  with 
justice  and  peace  issues.  Fr.  Steele  brings  long  experience  on 
the  Latin  American  scene  which  began  30  years  ago  when 
he  actively  organized  co-operatives  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  .• 


Father  Basil  Kirby  is  now  working  with  Spanish  speaking 
Latin  Americans  in  his  home  city  of  Toronto.  Fr.  Kirby 
spends  much  of  his  time  visiting  homes  and  trying  to  build 
up  a community  spirit  among  these  new  Canadians.  He  is 
presently  concentrating  his  efforts  on  the  western  end  of 
the  city  and  hopes  to  establish  a Latin  American  center.  • 


Father  Jack  Fullerton  is  also  working  with  the  Spanish 
speaking  Latin  American  community.  Most  are  from 
Equador,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  a few  from 
the  other  Latin  American  Republics.  Jack  uses  the  Chapel 
at  St.  Basil’s  high  school  in  the  Downsview,  western  area  of 
the  city  where  around  100  attend  the  Sunday  liturgical 
ceremonies  each  week.  Jack  has  an  office  in  the  Latin 
American  Center  which  was  set  up  for  Catholic  immigrants 
by  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto.  • 
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from  tlu»  Editor 

For  countless  millions  of  people  in  the  world,  food  is  a problem 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  a life-death  problem.  Our  newspapers 
and  T.V.  are  filled  with  stories  of  malnutrition  and,  worse  still, 
starvation.  “About  Food”  not  only  helps  to  dispel  some  of  the 
myths  we  have  long  taken  for  granted  but  gives  us  some  positive 
principles  on  which  to  build  a world  wherein  all  will  have  enough 
to  eat. 

Dr.  Philip  Potter’s  reminder  that  no  man  is  an  island,  that  we 
are  all  involved  in  the  struggles  of  mankind  is  timely  spiritual 
advice,  basic  to  the  solution  of  the  food  problem  and  all  other 
problems  facing  mankind.  A practical  instance  of  involvement  in 
the  struggles  of  others  is  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Father  Niall 
O’Brien.  His  concern  that  people  are  able  to  live  with  dignity,  with 
enough  food,  with  freedom,  with  hope  gives  strength  to  the  poet’s 
famous  words  and  gives  proof  that  Christ  and  His  teaching  is  living 
among  us. 

Our  final  article  deals  with  education.  Today  some  educators 
are  in  the  process  of  making  it  more  difficult  for  foreign  students 
to  enter  our  universities  by  charging  higher  fees.  In  a very  real 
sense  these  Canadians  contradict  what  Dr.  Potter  and  Fr.  O’Brien 
are  saying  with  their  lives.  All  Canadians  must  become  aware  that 
they  too  are  challenged  to  help  build  a better  world.  Helping  to 
solve  the  food  problem  and  problems  others  have  in  getting  a 
proper  education  are  ways  we  express  our  belief  that  we  are  not 
isolated  and  alone  but  that  we  are  all  brothers  in  Christ. 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Ftfr  East  Correspondent : Donald  Boyle, 
S F W\J Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescor\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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The  Kibbutz 
on 

Tall  Grass 
Mountain 


Robert  Reilly 


"There’s  blood  in  your  sugar.”  A 
■ twist  on  the  medical  term  but 
said  grimly  and  without  humor  in  Ne- 
gros, the  “Sugar  Bowl”  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  island’s  two  million  people 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  sugar 
cane  crop  in  one  way  or  another. 

No  matter  what  happens  to  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  world  market,  it 
makes  little  difference  to  the  men, 
women  and  children  who  plant  and 
harvest  the  cane.  Their  existence  re- 
mains marginal,  feudal  and  nearly 
hopeless.  The  masters  have  all  the  rights 
and  the  laborers  virtually  none. 

At  best,  planting  and  harvesting  cane 
is  a miserable  job  — hot,  suffocating, 
backbreaking.  When  you  work  like  that 


for  less  than  a dollar  a day  and  you’re 
employed  only  about  six  months  out 
of  the  year,  it’s  no  wonder  your  ex- 
istence becomes  sub-human. 

Take  Roni  for  example.  He  toiled 
over  20  years  on  a sugar  plantation  — 
since  he  was  ten  years  old  — and  all  he 
had  in  life  were  the  rags  he  wore, 
two  scrawny  hens  and  a debt  of  $70 
owed  the  hacienda.  Now,  he  finally 
has  hope  — as  a member  of  a kibbutz 
started  by  Columban  Father  Niall 
O’Brien. 

A small,  wiry  priest  with  curly  red 
hair,  Fr.  O’Brien  is  possessed  of  an  imp- 
ish, freckled  face.  His  eyes  have  tiny, 
grey  pupils  burnt  out,  as  if  they  have 
seen  too  much  sorrow.  But  a smile 
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counteracts  that.  A moderate  man, 
with  quiet  fury,  and  great,  free  laughter. 
And  an  abundance  of  love. 

Now  36,  he  came  to  the  Philippines 
a dozen  years  ago  as  one  of  the  more 
than  250  Columban  missionaries  who 
serve  the  islands.  For  seven  years  he  has 
been  in  this  part  of  Negros. 

His  home,  which  he  dubbed  “the 
bamboo  palace,”  looks  like  a set  out 
of  the  movies.  Nipa  palm  and  bamboo 
are  the  materials  and  the  wide  porch 
is  overrun  with  chickens  and  pigs.  And 
dozens  of  neighbours.  Fr.  O’Brien  con- 
ducts retreats  for  the  laborers  on  the 
island.  Sometimes  a hundred  men  will 
gather  there  to  attend  the  exercises. 

While  the  young  priest  supervises 
these  spiritual  exercises,  he  isn’t  indif- 
ferent to  the  social  needs  of  the  people. 
His  home  is  a natural  magnet  for  many 
people  with  problems  and,  living  right 
with  them,  he  has  come  to  know  first- 
hand the  horror  of  their  lives.  Poverty, 
widespread  malnutrition,  rampant  tu- 
berculosis, wanton  killings  — the  blood 
of  too  many  is  in  the  sugar. 

Some  of  the  workers  have  turned  to 
violence  or  Communism  to  strike  back 
at  their  oppressors.  But  Fr.  O’Brien 
sees  no  solutions  that  way. 

A few  years  ago,  he  happened  to 
see  the  account  books  for  one  of  the 
haciendas.  It  was  a pretty  decent 
plantation,  with  a more  enlightened 
owner. 


“Still,”  Fr.  O’Brien  recalls,  when  I 
saw  the  amount  of  money  th e,  hacienda 
was  making  — about  $100,000  a year 
— and  the  money  being  spent  on  the 
total  labor  force  of  60  families  — about 
$10,000  out  of  the  $100,000  — I 
thought  to  myself,  ‘If  I were  running 
this  farm,  I could  pay  the  workers  a 
decent  wage  and  still  make  money.’  ” 

For  a while,  this  was  only  a dream, 
the  faint  hope  of  starting  a community 
farm  where  the  workers  would  share 
in  the  profits.  Then  a friend  in  the 
United  States  turned  over  to  him  a be- 
quest he  had  received  for  some  worthy 
project  — $1 0,000! 

The  farm  was  now  a possibility. 
“Since  I spent  a lot  of  time  on  this 
porch  talking  to  the  men,”  says  the 
young  missionary,  “I  knew  many  of 
them  quite  well.  I looked  for  those 
struggling  hardest  to  support  their 
families  and  for  those  who  were  open 
to  the  possibilities  of  a new  life.  I 
started  with  four  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  we  talked  a lot. 

I explained  to  them  that  justice  was 
the  minimum  of  love.  That  before  you 
can  love,  you  must  first  be  just.  And  it 
is  already  terribly  hard  to  be  just.” 

Both  the  teacher  and  pupils  pro- 
gressed. “Actually,  it  was  quite  humil- 
iating to  me  to  see  the  state  of  holiness 
these  poor  people  had  reached  which  I 
had  not  attained, ’’confesses  Fr. O’Brien. 
“And  it  made  me  think  you  go  to  the 
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missions  to  teach  but  you  really  learn.” 

From  a list  of  field  hands  provided 
by  the  original  quartet,  Fr.  O’Brien 
chose  two  more  workers.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  began  to  scout  around  for 
land. 

It  wasn’t  easy.  When  landowners 
learned  this  young  Columban  wanted 
to  put  laborers  in  charge  of  the  farm  it 
went  against  all  they  believed.  Workers 
could  not  manage  anything.  They 
thought  he  was  kind  but  naive.  And 
they  refused  to  sell  to  him. 

Finally,  away  in  the  distant  moun- 
tains, he  was  able  to  purchase  25  acres. 
It  was  not  good  land  but  it  would  do. 
One  day  in  1973  he  told  the  first  four 
men  it  was  time  to  go.  He  paid  off  their 
debts  — and  they  all  owed  money  — 
outfitted  them  with  clothes  — “be- 
cause nobody  had  any  clothes”  — and 
bought  cane  knives  and  a small  carabao 
plow.  Then  off  they  went  to  Tall  Grass 
Mountain,  leaving  their  families  behind 
until  they  could  provide  housing  for 
them. 

“I  started  off  with  the  idea  of  an 
honestly  run  farm,  then  a cooperatively 
run  farm,  then  to  a communally  run 
farm.  It  was  only  after  we  were  al- 
ready going  that  I realized  what  we  had 
was  a kibbutz.  I got  interested  and  be- 
gan to  read  up  on  the  kibbutz  in  Israel 
and  Tanzania  and  wrote  for  informa- 
tion from  both  countries.” 

The  kibbutz  was  wisely  located 


near  a cooperative  sugar  mill  sponsored 
by  the  local  Bishop.  The  kibbutz  mem- 
bers take  their  cane  there  to  be  pro- 
cessed and  already  they  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  producing  the  cleanest  cane  and 
highest  yield. 

There  are  ten  families  on  the  kib- 
butz now.  They  have  separate  dwel- 
lings but  share  a common  house  for 
meals  and  recreation. 

The  members  administer  the  farm 
themselves,  controlling  all  the  money 
and  participating  in  all  the  decisions. 
Fr.  O’Brien  visits  them  once  or  twice  a 
month,  and  they  sometimes  come  down 
to  his  place  for  advice.  He  continues  to 
counsel  them  and  “to  remind  them 
what  other  people  are  suffering,  in 
case  they  should  ever  forget  the  type 
of  life  they  left.  The  kibbutz  cannot 
be  a panacea  for  all  the  sugar  workers, 
but  hopefully,  it  can  show  how  the 
hacienda  system  should  be  run,”  he 
says. 

In  the  first  year  of  operations,  they 
cleared  nearly  $10,000.  Each  family 
took  a salary  of  $500  and  the  rest  went 
to  pay  debts,  buy  equipment,  and  ex- 
pand. Six  more  acres  were  added  re- 
cently, giving  them  29  acres  in  cane  and 
two  devoted  to  vegetable  gardens.  They 
even  bought  a new  sewing  machine  to 
augment  the  weaving  done  by  the 
women. 

That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  kib- 
butz. Everyone  works;  no  outsiders  are 
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hired.  The  men  plant,  cultivate,  har- 
vest, stack  and  transport  the  cane.  They 
also  repair  homes  and  equipment.  The 
women  cook  and  sew  and  weave  and 
take  turns  minding  the  compound’s  20 
children. 

Even  the  children  have  jobs,  from 
helping  in  the  fields  To  tending  the 
carabao. 

They  attend  school,  of  course, 
walking  about  two  miles  each  way,  and 
the  kibbutz  is  already  thinking  of  their 
higher  education.  Each  load  of  cane 
yields  about  ten  percent  molasses, 
which  is  sold  and  the  receipts  put  into 
an  educational  fund. 

But  the  members  of  the  kibbutz 
will  have  a say  in  who  is  educated  and 
what  courses  they  pursue.  The  student 
is  expected  to  return  to  the  kibbutz 
and  share  both  his  skill  and  knowledge 
with  the  others. 

“I  told  them  our  aim  was  to  live  a 
human,  happy  life,”  explains  Fr. 
O’Brien.  “No  matter  how  high  the 
wages  are  on  a sugar  farm,  the  work  is 
hell  if  nothumanized.The day  youown 
the  cane  that  you’re  cutting  — that’s 
the  day  you  begin  to  enjoy  your  work.” 

Fr.  O’Brien  believes  these  people 
take  to  this  life  so  readily  because  they 
have  always  shared  what  little  they  had. 

“Unlike  Communism,  which  has 
gone  wrong  in  its  rejection  of  God,” 
he  explains,  “the  basis  of  the  kibbutz 
is  to  share  everything  because  of  God.” 


At  first  the  young  Columban  was 
uncertain  how  the  kibbutz  would  turn 
out.  “But  since  the  first  crop  has  come 
in,”  he  says,  “I  feel  that  the  kibbutz  is 
already  a success.  They’ve  collected  the 
money  and  know  how  to  save  it  and 
how  to  help  other  people  and  not 
squander  it  on  themselves.” 

Fr.  O’Brien  looked  around  and 
summed  up  the  kibbutz. 

“We’re  a drop  in  the  ocean,  I know, 
and  I suppose  it  seems  naive  to  hope 
to  renew  the  whole  of  Negros  through 
such  a plan.  Well,  this  is  only  one  of 
the  -answers.  The  kibbutz  must  avoid 
the  danger  of  turning  in  on  itself  and 
becoming  a little  paradise  away  from 
the  struggles  of  thousands  still  trapped 
in  misery. 

“As  Christians,  our  vocation  is  to 
spread  Christ’s  message  of  love,”  he 
continues.“You  can  do  it  with  sermons, 
but  when  people  are  living  in  a society 
whose  structures  militate  against  lov- 
ing, it  is  hard  for  love  to  flower.  Per- 
haps this  alternative  structure  will 
show  more  and  more  that  there  can  be 
a way  of  life  in  which  to  love  one  an- 
other becomes  easier.” 

The  young  Columban’s  dream  is 
now  a reality  — more  than  a reality.  It 
is  an  encouragement  to  others  — living 
proof  that  it  can  be  done.  Truly  it  is 
well  named  “Iwag  Santa  Maria ” — 
“Beacon  of  Our  Lady.”* 
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FILMSTRIPS 

HIGH  SCHOOL-ADULT 

for  home-school-parish 

OF  TOWERS  AND  TONGUES 

Dialogue  with  Tim  Ryan,  a Scarboro  Missionary.  The  images  of  Babel  and 
Pentecost  illustrate  the  challenge  that  Christians  have  today  to  make  our 
planet  more  human  (15  min.) 

SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

Based  on  the  1 974  Labour  Day  Statement  of  the  Canadian  Bishops.  Out- 
lines some  of  the  causes  of  the  shortage  of  food  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 
and  offers  some  positive  solutions.  (16  min.) 

I CAN  SEE  CLEARLY  NOW 

The  story  of  the  nationalization  of  the  Guyana  Bauxite  industry. 

Guyanese  people  explain  the  influence  that  foreign  control  has  had  on 
their  history  as  well  as  on  their  economy.  The  history  of  this  Caribbean 
nation  from  the  coming  of  Western  Europeans  through  the  slave  trade  and 
into  the  industrial  age  is  studied  in  an  effort  to  better  understand  the 
complex  problem  of  underdevelopment.  (25  min.) 


These  three  programs  are  directed  by  Kevin  Moynihan. 

Each  kit  comes  with  filmstrip,  cassette  and  script.  Purchase  price:  $1  5.00 
(Ontario  residents  add  7%  sales  tax) 


No.  of 

Please  send : 

copies 

□ 

Of  Towers  and  Tongues 

□ 

□ 

Sharing  Daily  Bread 

□ 

□ 

1 Can  See  Clearly  Now 

□ 

Name 


Address 
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PHOTO  PDZZ1E 

Use  our  Photo  Puzzle  in  small  groups.  It  facilitates  discussion  of  pertinent  ques- 
tions on  social  justice  issues. 


The  Photo  Puzzle  is 


• a starter  . . . 

• an  animator  . . . 

• a group  experience  in  sharing  concerns  about 
social  justice  . . . 

• especially  useful  in  the  classroom 


THE 
WORLD 
IS  GIVEN 
TO  ALL 


A step  by  step  guide  is  included  in  the  package 


NOT  ONLY 
THE  RICH 

St.  Ambrose— as 
quoted  by  Paul 
VI  in  his  letter 
“On  the  Devel- 
opment of  Peo- 
ples.” 


Plan  A,  Steps  1-4  30-35  minutes 

Plan  B,  Steps  1 -6  50-60  minutes 


It  is  recommended  that  the  leaders  or  animators  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
various  quotations  incorporated  into  the  Puzzle  prior  to  using  it.  You  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  all  of  the  quotations  but  they  are  sure  to  provoke  both  lively  and 
reflective  sharing. 

Price:  $1.95  (Ontario  residents  add  1%  sales  tax) 

To  order,  please  write  to:  Mission  Information  Dept.  (Media) 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1 M4 
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\ o Man 
is  an 
Island 


Dr.  Philip  Potter, 

General  Secretary, 
World  Council  of  Churches 


C ducation  for  development  is  not  just 
La  matter  of  getting  the  people  in  the 
richer  countries  to  be  more  sensitive 
and  generous  about  the  development 
of  the  poorer  countries.  It  is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the 
people  themselves  in  the  rich  countries. 

In  his  encyclical  on  development 
and  peace,  Pope  Paul  spoke  of  the 
development  of  all  people,  and  of  the 
whole  person.  Last  year,  in  the  World 
Council’s  discussion  on  civilization’s 
survival  and  the  economic  threats  to 
peace,  we  were  trying  to  say  some- 


thing similar. 

Threat  to  peace  and  survival  involves 
all.  The  famous  words  of  John  Donne, 
the  seventeenth  century  English  poet 
and  preacher,  are  more  telling  now 
than  ever  when  he  says,  “No  man  is  an 
island  entire  of  itself.  Every  man  is  a 
piece  of  the  continent,  a part  of  the 
main.  Any  man’s  death  diminishes  me 
because  I am  involved  in  mankind.” 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  main  surges 
which  disturb  our  different  countries 
are  global  in  their  direction:  the 
world  monetary  crisis,  inflation,  im- 
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Dr.  Potter  (rt.)  speaks  with  Donald  Anderson,  General  Secretary 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 


port-export  commodities,  limits  to 
growth,  the  arms  race,  to  name  only 
a few.  Most  of  our  countries  treat 
these  matters  in  narrow,  national 
terms  or  in  self-interested  blocks, 
but  they  can  only  be  understood  and 
tackled  on  a global  scale.  The  oil  crisis 
three  years  ago,  brought  this  home  to 
the  affluent  world. 

By  the  seventh  special  session  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order  (September 
1975),  it  became  clear  that  the  affluent 
countries  could  no  longer  remain 


aloof.  The  poorer  countries  are  now 
much  more  organized  and  politically 
equipped.  With  the  impetus  from  the 
oil  states,  the  time  is  coming  when 
bargaining  will  be  done  on  more  equit- 
able terms. 

In  the  encounter  between  the  rich 
and  poor  countries,  there  is  a tendency 
to  speak  in  almost  purely  economic, 
materialistic  terms.  But  for  the  third 
world  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
Political  and  economic  colonialism  and 
its  after  effects  have  profoundly  altered, 
if  not  eliminated,  traditional  forms  of 
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Mo  Man... 


social  organization.  The  traditional 
conception  of  human  beings  and  of 
society  has  been  deeply  affected. 

Any  real  dialogue  between  the  rich 
western  countries  and  the  third  world 
will  have  to  include  the  totality  of 
human  problems.  Unless  these  whole 
human  dimensions  are  faced,  relations 
will  break  down  into  brutal  confronta- 
tion or  revolt.  This  predicament  has 
been  rightly  called  the  Revolt  of 
Caliban.  You  will  remember  in  Shake- 
speare’s play  The  Tempest,  Prospero 
uses  the  slave  Caliban  to  do  his  bidding 
and  does  not  treat  him  in  any  way  as  a 
responsible  human  being.  Caliban,  in 
frustration,  says  to  Prospero,  “You 
taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  is  I 
know  how  to  curse!” 

There  is  a sense  today  in  which  the 
whole  socio-economic  system  has  made 
“Calibans”  of  us  all.  All  we  know  is 
how  to  curse  one  another.  Have  you 
noticed  how  the  climate  in  the  affluent 
societies  has  become  more  petulant, 
and  even  venomous,  in  relations  be- 
tween rulers  and  ruled,  management 
and  labour? 

If  these  evidences  of  our  world 
situation  have  any  validity  then  they 
challenge  our  whole  approach  to  devel- 
opment education.  My  impression  is 
that  people  in  the  rich  countries  are 
much  more  conscious  of  development, 
especially  under-development,  than  in 
the  poor  countries.  They  show  little 
awareness  that  these  problems  are 


fundamentally  the  problems  of  their 
own  societies.  Because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  connect  their  situations 
creatively  with  those  of  the  poorer 
countries,  they  are  not  roused  to 
action  in  solidarity,  without  which 
little  basic  change  will  take  place. 

I sometimes  told  students  and  con- 
gregations in  the  late  1940’s  when  I 
was  overseas  secretary  for  the  British 
Student  Christian  Movement,  that  it 
was  no  use  trying  to  go  abroad  as  a 
missionary  unless  one  had  learned  to 
be  a missionary  at  home,  and  that  mis- 
sionary education  should  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  education  for  mission  at 
home,  as  part  of  the  whole  world  mis- 
sion. The  same  applies  to  development 
education  in  the  rich  countries  today. 
It  should  be  education  for  development 
of  all  the  people  and  the  whole  person 
in  each  country.  In  this  sense  I agree 
with  Sam  Palmer’s  phrase,  “Justice  at 
home  for  a just  world  order.” 

Social  justice  has  been  enunciated 
as  an  economic  life  goal  in  most  coun- 
tries. In  affluent  countries  there  have 
been  valid  efforts  to  achieve  this 
through  varying  forms  of  welfare  tax. 
But  can  it  be  said  that  this  really  has 
been  successful  and,  if  so,  at  whose 
expense?  Do  not  most  countries  have 
minorities,  sometimes  sizeable  minori- 
ties which  suffer  from  economic  and 
social  injustice?  What  about  migrant 
workers  in  Europe  or  people  of  non- 
white races  in  most  western  countries? 
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What  about  the  continuing  struggle 
between  powerful  governments,  and 
fanatical  forces  and  trade  unions  to- 
day? What  about, for  example, underde- 
veloped countries  in  southern  Europe? 

People’s  participation  in  decision 
making  about  the  ends  and  the  means 
of  the  development  process  is  problem- 
atic in  rich  countries  as  well  as  poor. 
Class  and  power  structures  in  our 
societies,  divisions  between  labour  and 
capital  as  well  as  between  the  organi- 
zations each  maintain,  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  — all  these  do  not 
facilitate  people  participation.  Efforts 
are  being  made  here  and  there,  but 
these  have  been  measurably  too  few. 

Only  as  people  in  the  rich  countries 
involve  themselves  in  the  quest  for 
social  justice  will  they  discover  their 
solidarity  with  third  world  people 
pursuing  the  same  goals  and  purposes. 

I want  to  express  concern  that  so 
few  churches  in  the  rich  countries  are 
deeply  caught  up  in  this  process.  I 
repeat  some  words  I said  to  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome. 
“Why  is  it  true  that  Christians  as  indi- 
viduals and  groups  have  done  much  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  need,  but  that 
the  churches  have  all  too  often  been 
accomplices  participating  in  the  unjust 
structures  of  society  by  their  conspicu- 
ous wealth,  or  their  pursuit  of  prestige 
and  position  in  society?’’  Their  devo- 
tion to  acts  of  charity  while  attached 
to  the  existing  political  systems,  their 


failure  to  help  Christians  place  the 
accent  on  being  rather  than  having, 
their  heretical  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  spite  of  a dynamic  faith 
calling  for  radical  change  in  attitudes 
and  actions  to  a more  human  existence 
for  all  — these  speak  for  themselves. 
Too  often  as  churches  we  have  ex- 
horted the  world  without  rigorously 
examining  ourselves,  and  our  past  and 
present  practices.  Too  often  we  have 
failed  to  apply  the  tough  analysis  of 
world  realities  to  ourselves.  Too  often 
we  have  been  content  to  appeal  for 
solidarity  and  generosity  without  facing 
the  implication  for  a profound  trans- 
formation of  our  own  life  structures, 
and  those  of  society. 

As  the  apostle  Peter  wrote,  the  time 
has  come  for  judgement  to  begin  with 
the  household  of  God,  with  the  preach- 
ing and  teaching  of  the  churches  and 
the  way  they  organize  their  life  and 
carry  out  their  witness.  The  relations  of 
church  to  state  or  community  is  a 
major  question.  The  whole  task  of 
renewal  needs  attention.  Renewal  is 
directly  linked  to  the  churches’  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  all 
people  and  of  the  whole  person 
through  social  justice,  self-reliance, 
and  people’s  participation. 

We  are  Christians  who  have  faith 
and  hope  in  our  crucified  and  risen 
Lord,  the  suffering  servant  of  mankind. 
We  are  motivated  by  love  for  all  our 
fellow  human  beings.* 
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About 

Food 


By  Francis  Moore  Lappe  We  would  like  to  share  six  myths 
and  Joseph  Collins  that  kept  us  locked  into  a mis- 
understanding of  the  food  problem. 

Myth  One:  People  are  hungry  be- 
cause of  scarcity  — both  of  food  and 
agricultural  land. 

Can  scarcity  seriously  be  considered 
the  cause  of  hunger  when  even  in  the 
worst  years  of  famine  in  the  early  70’s 
there  was  plenty  to  go  around  — enough 
in  grain  alone  to  provide  everyone  in 
the  world  over  3000  calories  a day,  not 
counting  all  the  beans,  root  crops, 
fruits,  nuts,  vegetables  and  non-grain- 
fed  meat. 
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The  poor  of  Bombay , India. 


Regarding  land  scarcity  we  looked 
at  the  most  crowded  countries  in  the 
world  to  see  if  we  could  find  a correla- 
tion between  land  density  and  hunger. 
We  could  not.  Bangladesh,  for  example, 
has  just  half  the  people  per  cultivated 
acre  than  Taiwan  has.  Yet  Taiwan  has 
no  starvation  while  Bangladesh  is 
thought  of  as  the  world’s  worst  basket- 
case.  China  has  twice  as  many  people 
for  each  cultivated  acre  as  India.  Yet 
in  China  people  are  not  hungry. 

Finally,  when  the  pattern  of  what 
is  grown  sank  in,  we  simply  could  no 
longer  subscribe  to  a “scarcity”  diag- 


nosis of  hunger.  In  Central  America 
and  in  the  Caribbean  where  as  much  as 
70  per  cent  of  the  children  are  under- 
nourished, at  least  half  of  the  agricul- 
tural land,  and  the  best  land  at  that, 
grows  crops  for  export,  not  food  for 
the  local  people.  In  the  Sahelian  coun- 
tries of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  exports  of 
cotton  and  peanuts  in  the  early  1970’s 
actually  increased  as  drought  and 
hunger  loomed. 

When  the  problem  of  hunger  is 
thought  to  be  caused  by  scarcity  people 
then  see  greater  production  as  the 
answer.  But  when  a new  agricultural 
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technology  enters  a system  shot 
through  with  power  inequalities,  it 
brings  greater  profit  only  to  those  who 
already  have  some  combination  of  land, 
money,  credit  “worthiness”  and  polit- 
ical influence.  These  criteria  alone 
eliminate  most  of  the  world’s  rural 
population  and  all  the  world’s  hungry. 

Once  agriculture  is  viewed  as  a 
growth  industry  in  which  the  control  of 
the  basic  input  guarantees  big  money,  a 
catastrophic  chain  of  events  is  set  into 
motion.  Competition  for  land  sends 
land  values  soaring.  Higher  rents  force 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  into  the 
ranks  of  the  landless.  With  the  new 
profits  the  powerful  buy  out  small 
farmers  gone  bankrupt  in  part  through 
having  been  forced  to  double  or  triple 
their  indebtedness  trying  to  partake  of 
the  new  technology.  Moreover,  large 
commercial  growers  mechanize  to 
avoid  the  troublesome  mobilization  of 
human  labour.  Those  made  landless  by 
the  production  focus,  finding  ever 
fewer  agricultural  jobs,  join  an  equally 
hopeless  search  for  work  in  urban  slums. 

Fewer  and  fewer  people  gain  control 
over  more  and  more  land.  In  Sonora, 
Mexico,  before  the  “Green  Revolution” 
the  average  farm  was  400  acres.  After 
20  years  of  publicly  funded  moderniza- 
tion, the  average  has  climbed  to  2000 
acres  with  some  holdings  running  as 
large  as  25,000  acres. 

A strategy  to  solve  hunger  by  in- 
creasing production  has  led  directly 
to  increased  inequality,  in  fact  to  the 
absolute  decline  in  the  welfare  of  the 
majority.  A study  now  being  completed 
by  the  International  Labour  Organiza- 
tion concludes  that  “the  increase  in 
poverty  has  been  associated  not  with  a 
fall  but  with  a rise  in  cereal  produc- 
tion per  head,  the  main  component 


of  the  diet  of  the  poor.” 

We  found  that  in  reality  there  is 
no  country  without  sufficient  agricul- 
tural resources  for  the  people  to  feed 
themselves  and  then  some.  And  if  they 
are  not  doing  so,  you  can  be  sure  there 
are  powerful  obstacles  in  the  way.  The 
prime  obstacle  is  that  the  people  do  not 
control  the  productive  resources. 

Myth  Two:  A hungry  world  simply 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  justice  for 
the  small  farmer. 

In  fact,  however,  the  small  farmer  is 
commonly  more  productive,  often 
many  times  more  productive,  than  the 
larger  farmer.  A study  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador  and 
Guatemala  found  the  small  farmer  to  be 
three  to  fourteen  times  more  produc- 
tive per  acre  than  the  larger  farmer.  In 
Thailand  plots  of  two  to  four  acres 
yield  almost  sixty  per  cent  more  rice 
per  acre  than  farms  of  140  acres  or 
more. 

We  should  not  romanticize  the  peas- 
ant. He  gets  more  out  of  the  land  pre- 
cisely because  he  is  desperate  to  survive 
on  the  meager  resources  allowed  to 
him.  Studies  show  that  the  smaller 
farmer  plants  more  closely  than  would 
a machine,  mixes  and  rotates  com- 
plementary crops,  chooses  a combina- 
tion of  cultivation  and  livestock  that  is 
labor  intensive  and,  above  all,  works 
his  perceptibly  limited  resources  to 
the  fullest.  The  control  of  the  land  by 
the  large  holders  for  whom  land  is  not 
the  basis  of  daily  sustenance  invariably 
leads  to  its  underutilization. 

It  is  a fact  that  whenever  fewer  and 
fewer  have  the  wherewithal  either  to 
grow  food  or  to  buy  food,  the  internal 
market  for  food  stagnates  or  even 
shrinks.  But  large  commercial  farmers 
have  not  worried.  They  orient  their 
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production  to  high  paying  markets  — 
a few  strata  of  urban  dwellers  and 
foreign  consumers.  Farmers  in  Sinaloa, 
Mexico,  find  they  can  make  20  times 
more  growing  tomatoes  for  Americans 
than  corn  for  Mexicans.  Development 
funds  have  irrigated  the  desert  in 
Senegal  so  that  multinational  firms  can 
grow  eggplant  and  mangoes  for  air 
freighting  to  Europe’s  best  tables. 
Colombian  landholders  shift  from 
wheat  to  carnations  that  bring  80 
times  greater  return  per  acre. 

Moreover,  entrusting  agricultural 
production  to  the  large  farmers  means 
invariably  the  loss  of  productive  rein- 
vestment in  agriculture.  Commonly 
profits  of  the  large  holders  that  might 
have  gone  to  improve  the  land  are  spent 
instead  on  conspicuous  consumption, 
investment  in  urban  consumer  indus- 
tries or  job-destroying  mechanization. 
Study  after  study  indicates  that  small 
farmers  and  secure  tenants  save  at  rates 
comparable  to  or  greater  than  large 
farmers.  Indeed  it  is  only  rural  house- 
holds with  no  land  to  cultivate  who  do 
not  save. 

To  sum  itup,  itis  notenough  simply 
to  deflate  the  myth  that  justice  and 
production  are  incompatible.  We  must 
come  to  see  clearly  that  the  only  solu- 
tion to  hunger  is  a conscious  plan  to  re- 
duce inequality  at  every  level. 

Myth  Three:  Are  we  not  faced  with 
a sad  trade-off.  A needed  increase  in 
food  production  can  come  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  ecological  integrity  of 
our  food  base.  Farming  must  be  pushed 
onto  marginal  lands  at  the  risk  of  ir- 
reparable erosion.  And  the  use  of  pes- 
ticides will  have  to  be  increased  even 
if  the  risk  is  great. 

Regarding  the  first  part  of  this 
myth,  Flaiti  offers  a shocking  picture 


of  environmental  destruction.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  utterly  impoverished  peas- 
ants ravage  the  once-green  mountain 
slopes  in  near-futile  efforts  to  grow 
food  to  survive.  Has  food  production 
for  Haitians  used  up  every  easily  cul- 
tivated acre  so  that  only  the  mountain 
slopes  are  left?  No.  These  mountain 
peasants  must  be  seen  as  exiles  from 
their  birthright  — some  of  the  world’s 
richest  agricultural  land.  The  rich  val- 
ley lands  belong  to  a handful  of 
elites  who  seek  dollars  in  order  to  live 
an  imported  lifestyle.  These  lands  are 
thus  made  to  produce  largely  low- 
nutrition  and  feed  crops  (sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  alfalfa  for  cattle)  and  exclusively 
for  export.  Recently  U.S.  firms  began 
to  fly  Texas  cattle  into  Haiti  for  graz- 
ing and  re-export  to  American  fran- 
chised hamburger  restaurants. 

In  Colombia  the  good  level  land  is 
in  the  hands  of  absentee  landlords  who 
use  it  to  graze  cattle,  raise  animal  feed 
and  even  flowers  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

In  Brazil  the  Amazon  forest  is 
being  destroyed  not  because  of  a 
shortage  of  farm  land  but  because  the 
military  government  refuses  to  break 
up  the  large  estates  that  take  up  over 
43  per  cent  of  the  country’s  farmland. 
Instead  the  landless  are  offered  the 
promise  of  future  new  frontiers  in  the 
Amazon  basin  even  though  most  ex- 
perts feel  the  tropical  forest  is  not 
suited  to  permanent  cropping.  In  addi- 
tion, multinational  corporations  like 
Anderson  Clayton,  Goodyear,  Volks- 
wagen, Nestle,  Liquigas,  Borden,  Mitsu- 
bishi and  multi-billionaire  Daniel  Lud- 
wig’s Universe  Tank  Ship  Co.  can  get 
massive  government  subsidies  to  turn 
the  Amazon  into  a major  supplier  of 
beef  to  Europe,  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 
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Fr.  Lou  Quinn , 
SFM,  stands  over- 
looking part  of 
an  irrigation 
canal  he  is  help- 
ing to  build  in 
order  that  people 
will  have  food. 


It  is  not,  then,  people’s  food  needs 
that  threaten  to  destroy  the  environ- 
ment, but  other  forces;  and  cutting  the 
number  of  the  hungry  in  half  tomorrow 
would  not  stop  any  of  these  forces. 

Regarding  pesticides,  we  found  that 
for  example  in  the  U.S.  about  1.2 
billion  pounds,  a whopping  six  pounds 
for  every  American  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  total,  are  dumped  into 
the  environment  every  year.  Surely, 
we  thought,  such  a staggering  figure 
means  that  practically  every  acre  of 
the  nation’s  farmland  is  dosed  with 
deadly  poisons.  The  facts,  however, 
proved  us  wrong. 

Fact  One:  Nearly  half  the  pesti- 
cides are  used  not  by  farmland  but  by 
golf  courses,  parks  and  lawns. 

Fact  Two:  Only  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  cropland  is  treated  with 
insecticides. 


Fact  Three:  Non-food  crops  account 
for  over  half  of  all  insecticides  used  in 
U.S.  agriculture. 

Fact  Four:  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that,  even  if  all 
pesticides  were  eliminated,  crop  loss 
due  to  pests  would  rise  by  only  about 
seven  percentage  points,  from  33.6  per 
cent  to  40.7  per  cent. 

Fact  Five:  Numerous  studies  show 
that  where  pesticides  are  used  with  ever 
greater  intensity,  crop  losses  due  to 
pests  are  frequently  increasing. 

Fact  Six:  Several  recent  studies  in- 
dicate great  quantities  of  pesticides 
applied  annually  to  crop  lands  are 
used  needlessly. 

In  the  developing  countries  most 
pesticides  are  used  for  export  crops, 
principally  cotton,  and  to  a lesser  ex- 
tent fruits  and  vegetables  grown  under 
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plantation  conditionsfor  export. There- 
fore, we  concluded  that  the  quantities 
of  pesticides  injected  into  the  world’s 
environment  have  little  to  do  with  the 
hungry’s  food  needs. 

The  alternatives  to  chemical  pesti- 
cides — crop  rotation,  mixed  cropping, 
mulching,  hand  weeding,  hoeing,  col- 
lection of  pest  eggs,  manipulation  of 
natural  predators,  and  so  on  — are 
numerous  and  proven  effective.  But 
none  of  these  safe  techniques  for  pest 
control  will  be  explored  as  long  as  the 
problem  is  in  the  hands  of  profit- 
oriented  corporations.  These  alterna- 
tives require  human  involvement  and 
the  motivation  of  farmers  who  have 
the  security  of  individual  or  collective 
tenure  over  the  land  they  work. 

Myth  Four:  Hunger  is  a contest  be- 
tween the  Rich  World  and  the  Poor 
World. 

Rather  than  helping  us  to  see  ver- 
tically stratified  societies  with  hunger 
at  the  lower  rungs  in  both  so-called 
developed  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, terms  like  “hungry  world’’  and 
“poor  world’’  make  us  think  of  uni- 
formly hungry  masses.  Hunger  becomes 
a place  — and  usually  a place  over 
there.  Rather  than  being  the  result  of 
a social  process,  hunger  becomes  a 
static  fact,  a geographic  given. 

Worse  still,  the  all-inclusiveness  of 
these  labels  leads  us  to  assume  that 
everyone  living  in  a “hungry  country” 
has  a common  interest  in  eliminating 
hunger.  Thus  we  look  at  an  under- 
developed country  and  assume  its 
government  officials  represent  the 
hungry  majority.  Well-meaning  sym- 
pathizers in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries then  believe  that  concessions  to 
these  governments,  e.g.,  preference 
schemes  or  increased  foreign  invest- 


ment, represent  progress  for  the 
hungry  when  in  fact  that  “progress” 
may  be  only  for  the  elites  and  their 
partners,  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions. 

One  example  is  multinational  agri- 
business shifting  production  of  luxury 
items  (fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers 
and  meat)  out  of  the  industrial  coun- 
tries in  search  of  cheap  land  and  labour 
in  the  developing  countries.  The  re- 
sult? Farmers  and  workers  in  the  first 
world  countries  lose  their  jobs  while 
agricultural  resources  in  the  under- 
developed countries  are  increasingly 
diverted  away  from  food  for  local 
people.  The  food  supply  for  those 
in  the  first  world  countries  is  being 
made  dependent  on  the  active  main- 
tenance of  political  and  economic 
structures  that  block  hungry  people 
from  growing  food  for  themselves. 

Nor  should  we  conclude  that  con- 
sumers in  the  first  world  countries  at 
least  get  cheaper  food.  Do  Ralston 
Purina’s  and  Green  Giant’s  mushrooms 
grown  in  Korea  and  Taiwan  sell  for 
less  than  those  produced  stateside? 
Not  one  cent,  according  to  a U.S.  Gov- 
ernment study.  Del  Monte  and  Dole 
Philippine  pineapples  actually  cost  the 
U.S.  consumers  more  than  those  pro- 
duced by  a small  company  in  Hawaii. 

The  common  threat  is  the  world- 
wide tightening  control  of  wealth  and 
power  over  the  most  basic  human 
need,  food.  Multinational  agri-business 
firms  right  now  are  creating  a single 
world  agricultural  system  in  which 
they  exercise  integrated  control  over 
all  stages  of  production  from  farm  to 
consumer.  Once  achieved,  they  will  be 
able  to  effectively  manipulate  supply 
and  prices  for  the  first  time  on  a 
world-wide  basis  through  well  estab- 
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The  tiny  islands  of  Japan  produce  plenty  of  rice  and  vegetables  — thanks  to  the 
ingenuity  and  hard  work  of  the  Japanese. 


lished  monopoly  practices.  As  farmers, 
workers  and  consumers,  people  every- 
where already  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ence the  costs  in  terms  of  food  availa- 
bility, prices  and  quality. 

Myth  Five:  An  underdeveloped 

country’s  best  hope  for  development  is 
to  export  those  crops  in  which  it  has  a 
natural  advantage  and  use  the  earnings 
to  import  food  and  industrial  goods. 

There  is  nothing  “natural”  about 
the  underdeveloped  countries  concen- 
tration on  a few,  largely  low-nutrition 
crops.  The  same  land  that  grows 
cocoa,  coffee,  rubber,  tea  and  sugar 
could  grow  an  incredible  diversity  of 
nutritious  crops  — grains,  high-protein 
legumes,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Nor  is  there  any  advantage.  Reli- 


ance on  a limited  number  of  crops  gen- 
erates economic  as  well  as  political 
vulnerability. 

Another  catch  in  the  natural  advan- 
tage theory  is  that  the  people  who 
need  food  are  not  the  same  who  bene- 
fit from  foreign  exchange  earned  by 
agricultural  exports.  Even  when  part 
of  the  foreign  earnings  is  used  to  im- 
port food,  the  food  is  not  basic  staples 
but  items  geared  toward  the  eating 
habits  of  the  better-off  urban  classes. 
For  example,  in  Senegal  the  choice 
land  is  used  to  grow  peanuts  and  vege- 
tables for  export  to  Europe.  Much  of 
the  foreign  exchange  earned  is  spent  to 
import  wheat  for  foreign-owned  baker- 
ies that  turn  out  European-style  bread 
for  the  urban  dwellers.  The  country’s 
rural  majority  goes  hungry,  deprived 
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of  land  they  needed  to  grow  millet  and 
other  traditional  grains  for  themselves 
and  local  markets. 

The  very  success  of  export  agricul- 
ture can  further  undermine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poor.  When  commodity 
prices  go  up,  small  self-provisioning 
farmers  may  be  pushed  off  the  land  by 
cash  crop  producers  seeking  to  profit 
on  the  higher  commodity  prices.  More- 
over, governments  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  opting  for  a development 
track  dependent  on  promoting  agricul- 
tural exports,  do  actively  suppress  so- 
cial reform.  Minimum  wage  laws  for 
agricultural  labourers  are  not  enacted, 
for  example,  because  they  might  make 
the  country’s  exports  “uncompeti- 
tive.” 

Finally,  export-oriented  agricultural 
operations  invariably  import  capital- 
intensive  technologies  to  maximize 
yields  as  well  as  to  meet  product  and 
processing  specifications.  Relying  on 
imported  technologies  then  makes  it 
likely  that  the  production  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  bill  — a vicious  circle  of 
dependency. 

Food  first  policies  would  make  cen- 
tral the  question:  Flow  can  the  people 
best  free  themselves  with  this  land?  As 
a result  industrial  crops  (like  cotton 
and  rubber)  and  feed  crops  would  be 
planted  only  after  the  people  meet 
their  basic  needs.  Livestock  would  not 
compete  with  people  but  graze  on 
marginal  lands  or,  like  China’s  240  mil- 
lion pigs,  recycle  farm  and  household 
wastes  while  producing  fertilizer  at  the 
same  time. 

With  food  first  policies  agricultural 
development  would  be  measured  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  not  in  ex- 
port income.  A commitment  to  food 
self-reliance  would  close  the  gap  be- 


tween rural  and  urban  well-being,  mak- 
ing the  countryside  a good  place  to 
live. 

International  trade  would  be  seen 
as  a way  to  widen  choices  once  the 
basic  needs  have  been  met. 

Myth  Six:  Hunger  should  be  over- 
come by  re-distributing  food. 

Over  and  over  again  we  hear  that 
North  America  is  the  world’s  last 
remaining  breadbasket.  We  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  burden  of  feeding  the 
world  is  squarely  on  us.  Our  over- 
consumption is  tirelessly  contrasted 
with  the  deprivation  elsewhere  with 
the  implicit  message  being  that  we 
cause  their  hunger.  No  wonder  that 
North  Americans  and  Europeans  feel 
burdened  and  thus  resentful.  “What 
did  we  do  to  cause  their  hunger?”  they 
rightfully  ask. 

The  problem  lies  in  seeing  food  re- 
distribution as  the  solution  to  hunger. 
We  have  come  to  a different  under- 
standing. Distribution  of  food  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  control  of  the  resour- 
ces that  produce  food.  Who  controls 
the  land  determines  who  can  grow 
food,  what  is  grown  and  where  it  goes. 
Who  can  grow:  a few  or  all  who  need 
to?  What  is  grown:  luxury  non-food  or 
basic  staples?  Where  does  it  go:  to  the 
hungry  or  the  world’s  well-fed? 

Thus  redistribution  programs  like 
food  aid,  will  never  solve  the  problem 
of  hunger.  Instead  we  must  face  up  to 
the  real  question:  How  can  people 
everywhere  begin  to  democratize  the 
control  of  food  resources? 

SIX  FOOD 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

We  can  now  counter  these  six 
myths  with  six  positive  principles  that 
could  ground  a coherent  and  vital 
movement: 
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1 . There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  people  could  not  feed 
themselves  from  their  own  resources. 
But  hunger  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  transformation  of  social  relation- 
ships and  only  made  worse  by  the  nar- 
row focus  on  technical  inputs  to 
increase  production. 

2.  Inequality  is  the  greatest  stumb- 
ling block  to  development. 

3.  Safeguarding  the  world’s  agricul- 
tural environment  and  people  feeding 
themselves  are  complementary  goals. 

4.  Our  food  security  is  not  threat- 
ened by  the  hungry  masses  but  by 
elites  that  span  all  market  economies 
profiting  by  the  concentration  and 
internationalization  of  control  of  food 
resources. 

5.  Agriculture  must  not  be  used  as 
the  means  to  export  income  but  as  the 
way  for  people  to  produce  food  first 
for  themselves. 

6.  Escape  from  hunger  comes  not 
through  the  redistribution  of  food  but 
through  the  redistribution  of  control 
over  food-producing  resources. 

What  would  an  international  cam- 
paign look  like  that  took  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident? 

If  we  begin  with  the  knowledge 
that  people  can  and  will  feed  them- 
selves if  allowed  to  do  so,  the  question 
for  all  of  us  living  in  the  metropolitan 
countries  is  not  “What  can  we  do  for 
them?”  but  “How  can  we  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  people  taking 
control  of  the  production  process  and 
feeding  themselves?” 

Since  some  of  the  key  obstacles  are 
being  built  with  our  taxes,  in  our 
name,  and  by  corporations  based  in 
our  economies,  our  task  is  very  clear: 

Stop  any  economic  aid  — govern- 
ment, multilateral  or  voluntary  — that 


reinforces  the  use  of  land  for  export 
crops.  Stop  support  for  agri-business 
penetration  into  food  economies 
abroad  through  tax  incentives  and 
from  governments  and  multilateral 
lending  agencies.  Stop  military  and 
counter-insurgency  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries;  it  is  used  to 
oppose  the  changes  necessary  for  food 
self-reliance. 

Work  to  build  a more  self-reliant 
food  economy  at  home  so  that  we 
become  even  less  dependent  on  im- 
porting food  from  hungry  people. 
Work  for  land  reform  at  home.  Sup- 
port worker-managed  producers  and 
distributors  to  counter  the  increasing 
concentration  of  control  over  our  food 
resources. 

Educate,  showing  the  connections 
between  the  way  government  and  cor- 
porate power  works  against  the  hungry 
abroad  and  the  way  it  works  against 
the  food  interests  of  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  the  industrial  countries. 

Counter  despair.  Publicize  the  fact 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  people  living  in 
underdeveloped  countries  live  where 
hunger  has  been  eliminated  through 
common  struggle.  Learn  and  commu- 
nicate the  efforts  of  newly  liberated 
countries  in  Africa  and  Asia  to  recon- 
struct their  agriculture  along  the  prin- 
ciples of  food  first  self-reliance. 

Most  fundamentally,  we  all  must 
recognize  that  we  are  not  a “hunger” 
movement.  Rather,  we  all  can  become 
molders  of  the  future  who  have  chosen 
to  use  the  visible  tragedy  of  hunger  to 
reveal  the  utter  failure  of  our  current 
economic  system  to  meet  human 
needs.* 

(Taken  from  10  Days  for  World  Devel- 
opment leaders’  kit  1977). 
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Governments 
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Third  World 

Students 

Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 
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|f  you  need  more  evidence  of  the  fact 
'that  Canadian  society  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly narcistic  and  complacent  in 
the  face  of  human  need,  you  can  find 
it  in  recent  decisions  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  and  the  declaration  of 
intent  by  the  Alberta  Government  that 
they  are  going  to  begin  to  propose 
sharp  increases  in  the  tuition  fees  paid 
by  foreign  students  registering  in  their 
universities  and  colleges. 

This  new  policy  was  initiated  last 
May  when  Dr.  Harry  Parrott,  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  for  On- 
tario announced  that  beginning  in 
September,  1976  fees  for  foreign 
students  would  be  increased  by  a 
minimum  of  260  percent.  Shortly 
after  this  new  policy  was  announced 
Dr.  Bert  Hohol,  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Alberta,  following  the 
Ontario  lead,  announced  his  Ministry 
would  do  the  same. 

Across  the  country  other  provinces, 
fearful  that  foreign  students  will  now 
begin  to  concentrate  their  numbers  in 
their  institutions,  have  begun  to  talk 
about  effecting  similar  increases.  Nova 
Scotia  is  considering  introducing  a dif- 
ferential fee  system  in  1977.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  Ontario  Government  is 
having  a snowballing  effect.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  lead  for  this  narrow-minded 
reaction  has  come  from  the  wealthiest 
province  in  Canada. 

Most  Canadians  are  not  directly 
affected  by  administrative  decisions 
taken  by  the  Ministry  of  College  and 
Universities  and  consequently  it  is 
relatively  easy  for  bureaucrats  to 
effect  a change  such  as  this  without 


attracting  too  much  attention.  Many 
people  are  quick  to  support  these  new 
changes,  arguing  that  post-secondary 
education  is  too  expensive  anyway, 
while  producing  smaller  and  smaller 
benefits  for  society.  Others  feel  that 
low  tuition  fees  attract  too  many 
students  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  they  argue  that  this  cate- 
gory of  student  should  not  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  Canadian  tax  payer. 

At  first  glance  there  seemed  to  be 
some  validity  to  these  arguments,  as 
they  do  have  emotional  overtones  that 
appeal  to  our  hidden  prejudices. 

This  might  explain  this  sudden 
change  in  our  Canadian  tradition,  that 
is  destroying  our  democratic  educa- 
tional system  which  has  always  been 
open  to  good  students  from  all  classes 
and  nationalities.  Only  grave  and  pres- 
sing reasons  should  force  us  to  depart 
from  such  cherished  ideals.  The 
principal  criticism  of  the  new  differen- 
tial fee  system  is  that  conditions  grave 
enough  to  justify  such  radical  changes 
in  educational  policy  simply  do  not 
exist  in  this  country  at  the  moment. 

While  it  is  true  that  post-secondary 
institutions  are  concerned  about 
financial  deficits  that  are  being  pro- 
jected for  the  next  few  years  it  is  both 
unrealistic  and  unfair  to  begin  tackling 
these  problems  by  making  a scape-goat 
out  of  the  foreign  student  community. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  foreign  students  in 
Canada  to  justify  the  heavy-handed 
action  that  has  been  taken  and  that  is 
being  contemplated.  The  total  enrol- 
ment in  post-secondary  institutions  in 
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Canada  in  1975-76  was  369,000  and 
of  that  number  only  4.8  percent 
belong  to  the  foreign  students  cate- 
gory. 

This  figure  ranges  from  4.6  percent 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  to  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  at  certain 
universities.  Furthermore  it  is  impos- 
sible for  foreign  students  to  gain 
admittance  to  certain  highly  competi- 
tive departments;  for  example,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  only  six 
foreign  students  distributed  over  the 
five  years  of  its  medical  program. 

To  take  a hypothetical  case,  even  if 
our  provincial  governments  were  to 
make  an  outright  grant  of  $12,000 
(the  actual  subsidy  given  for  graduate 
students)  it  would  cost  the  Canadian 
tax  payer  a little  over  $200  million 
dollars  for  the  entire  program.  This  is 
of  course  a very  exaggerated  example; 
the  average  university  student  coming 
from  another  country  doesn’t  receive 
anything  like  $12,000  in  Canadian 
subsidies.  On  the  contrary  these 
students  make  a valuable  contribution 
to  our  economy  because  they  do  not 
arrive  in  Canada  with  empty  pockets. 
As  a minimum  requirement  each 
student  has  to  satisfy  the  immigration 
authorities  that  they  have  at  least 
$2500  before  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  country  for  even  one  year 
and  this  money  is  quickly  made  to  cir- 
culate in  the  consumer  economy. 

Quite  the  opposite  from  weighing 
the  advantages  that  foreign  students 
offer  to  our  economy,  we  Canadians, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
privileged  country  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  should  feel  that  we  have 
a real  obligation  to  share  the  oppor- 
tunities available  in  this  country  with 
people  who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  we 


are.  While  we  may  be  concerned  with 
our  7.6  percent  unemployment  rate 
these  days,  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
unemployment  never  drops  below  the 
level  of  35  percent  even  in  the  best  of 
conditions. 

Our  national  foreign  aid  programs, 
in  keeping  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
western  world,  constitute  one  half  of 
one  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product,  while  in  1974  the  most  seri- 
ously affected  countries  in  the  world 
paid  Canada  $25.8  million  in  debt  ser- 
vice payments  alone.  Our  Canadian 
banks  and  companies  are  earning  huge 
profits  overseas  each  year  and  yet  we 
can  sit  back  in  the  comfort  and  secu- 
rity which  much  of  these  overseas 
profits  create  and  lend  support  to  poli- 
ticians who  are  so  insensitive  to  the 
problems  in  the  world  that  they  are 
not  even  prepared  to  continue  the 
modest  type  of  aid  programs  that  now 
exist.  Money  spent  on  foreign  students 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  more 
effective  forms  of  aid  because  it  is 
helping  people  to  help  themselves  and 
because  it  is  one  program  where  the 
funds  are  reasonably  certain  to  be 
directed  to  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  intended. 

Surely  a country  that  can  afford  to 
pay  Lockheed  Corp.  one  billion  dollars 
for  eighteen  Orion  aircraft  as  we  did 
last  spring  or  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars for  tanks  as  we  did  in  1976  can 
afford  to  be  equally  generous  with 
student  grants. 

What  specifically  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Universities  and  Colleges  under 
Dr.  Parrott  did  was  to  increase  the  fees 
of  all  new  foreign  students  registering 
in  Ontario  by  260  percent  in  one  sharp 
increase,  and  as  well  increase  the  fees 
of  graduate  students  by  325  percent. 
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Many  Third  World  countries  Have  few  places  for  students  who  wish  to  go  on  for 
higher  learning. 


Many  people  are  wondering  just 
what  the  Ministry  hoped  to  achieve 
through  this  new  policy  since  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  are  not 
really  that  significant  and  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  will  be  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  foreign  student 
body  in  Canadian  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Student  places  will  now  more 
than  ever  before  become  the  preserve 
of  wealthy  foreign  students  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  expensive  tuition 
fees. 

Although  the  Ministry  was  respon- 
sible for  the  decision  to  impose  these 
exhorbitant  new  changes  in  spite  of 
the  almost  unanimous  and  united 
opposition  of  university  faculties  and 


student  organizations,  the  universities 
will  be  responsible  for  collecting  these 
fees.  The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  will  simply  deduct  dif- 
ferential fees  from  the  grants  that 
these  institutions  receive  from  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senate  of  the  Laurentian 
University  in  Sudbury  recommended 
that  their  University  absorb  these 
extra  charges  rather  than  pass  them  on 
to  their  foreign  students.  We  hope  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  this  Univer- 
sity will  support  this  laudable  position 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  different  Church  institutions  in 
this  country  react  to  this  new  chal- 
lenge to  our  traditions  and  this  new 
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attempt  to  narrow  the  horizon  of  our 
society. 

One  positive  thing  that  this  issue 
has  done  is  to  point  out  the  lack  of  a 
foreign  student  policy  on  the  part  of 
both  government  and  universities. 
Even  the  use  of  the  term  foreign 
student  is  most  ambiguous;  are  we  to 
understand  that  students  from  the 
United  States,  Nigeria  and  the  petro 
dollar  countries  should  be  judged  by 
the  same  criteria  as  students  from  the 
Third  World? 

We  cannot  accept  that.  Should  our 
tradition  of  open  education  be 
changed  because  there  are  American 
students  studying  in  Canada?  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  many 
Canadian  students  are  attending  Amer- 
ican universities  this  year;  in  1975, 
American  students  constituted  only  19 
percent  of  the  foreign  student  enrol- 
ment in  Canada. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to 
investigate  the  number  of  trained  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessionals who,  after  having  received 
their  education  and  training  in  other 
countries,  are  now  on  their  way  to 
becoming  Canadian  citizens.  As  a 
country,  we  too  have  benefited  from 
the  educational  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Rapid  increases  in  the  number  of 
foreign  students,  as  has  happened  in 
Calgary  in  recent  years,  can  cause 
problems  but  if  quotas  do  become 
necessary,  they  should  be  conceived  in 
a rational  way  with  priority  given  to 
the  Third  World  and  particularly  to 
the  least  developed  countries.  These 
are  the  most  disadvantaged  countries 
in  terms  of  education,  income,  life 
expectancy,  food,  energy,  etc.  Surely 
we  can  all  agree  that  they  deserve  an 


especially  generous  slice  of  our  very 
large  Canadian  pie. 

Then  there  are  special  countries  like 
Hong  Kong,  from  which  large  numbers 
of  students  have  been  studying  in 
Canada  in  recent  years.  Hong  Kong- 
Kowloon  is  one  of  the  worst  colonial 
situations  existing  in  the  world  today. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  taken  from 
this  colony  every  year  by  the  British 
Government  and  by  the  large  corpora- 
tions so  that  there  is  never  enough 
money  to  provide  the  necessary 
housing  and  social  services,  let  alone 
educational  facilities.  The  huge  refugee 
population  there  has  no  real  voice  in 
the  government  of  the  colony  and 
they  are  unable  to  control  the  wealth 
that  they  produce,  or  direct  it  so  that 
they  could  provide  post-secondary 
facilities  that  they  require.  Most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  industry  (visit 
any  university  library  on  a weekend) 
and  the  academic  excellence  of  the 
Hong  Kong  student;  rather  than 
feeling  threatened  by  their  high  scho- 
lastic standards,  we  should  be  throw- 
ing the  full  weight  of  our  support  to 
them. 

There  is  a hint  of  manipulation  and 
dangerous  racial  undertones  to  the 
new  policies  that  our  education 
authorities  are  initiating  as  well  as 
important  implications  about  the 
equality  of  men  and  their  equal  right 
to  share  in  the  opportunity  and  pro- 
gress of  our  age.  Premier  Schreyer  of 
Manitoba  flatly  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  similar  policies  be  introduced  into 
his  Province  because  he  felt  that  they 
were  unjust  and  unworthy  of  our 
traditions;  in  taking  this  enlightened 
position  he  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  country.  We  hope  others  will 
follow  his  example.* 
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Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve  is  pastor  of  Scar- 
boro’s  Oshikiri  parish  in  Nagoya  City, 
deary  is  from  Maxviiie,  near  Cornwall, 
Ontario  and  went  to  Japan  in  August 
of  1952.  Here  he  recounts  one  of  his 
many  stories  about  our  founder,  Mon- 
signor John  Mary  Fraser. 


*i 

Remember 


^/|y  first  appointment  in  Japan  was  to  be  curate  to  Monsignor  Fraser,  founder 
of  our  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  I hardly  knew  Monsignor  at  that 
time.  I knew  of  course  that  he  had  built  a great  many  churches  in  China  and  that 
he  has  been  a priest  and  a missionary  long  before  I was  even  born.  I set  out  for 
Fukuoka  wondering  what  it  would  be  like.  I knew  that  whatever  happened  it  was 
bound  to  prove  interesting. 

I remember  how  graciously  Monsignor  Fraser  welcomed  me  and  also  the  fact 
that  he  was  more  than  a little  troubled  by  my  first  name.  He  was  sure  that  there 
was  not  then  nor  ever  would  be  a Saint  with  the  name  of  Cleary.  I tried  to 
explain  to  him  the  sentimental  reasons  for  wanting  to  cling  to  my  given  name 
but  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  listening  to  me.  In  the  course  of  my  explanation  I just 
happened  to  let  it  drop  that  I had  another  name  — Francis!  Monsignor  seemed  to 
like  that  and  he  fairly  beamed  as  he  told  me  that  henceforth  and  forever  my 
name  should  be  Francis.  He  immediately  presumed  that  I had  been  named  after 
the  great  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  he  deemed  it  a good  omen.  He  instructed  me  to 
have  name  cards  made  with  this  new  name.  Naturally  I did  as  he  instructed.  But 
the  new  name  didn’t  seem  to  fit  very  well.  I didn’t  always  answer  to  it.  Most  of 
the  time  I presumed  that  they  must  be  talking  to  someone  else  when  1 heard. . . 
“Father  Francis  . . .!”  After  all,  my  name  had  been  Cleary  for  33  years.  I kind  of 
liked  it  that  way.  I must  confess  that  I sort  of  slipped  back  into  the  old  name  in 
spite  of  my  regard  for  Monsignor  Fraser.* 

Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 
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CHECI 

YOUR 

EXPIR 

DATE 


TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 


NOW 


and  FOREVER 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


Legal  Title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


MARCH  - 1977 


I 

’ 

I 


scarboro 

missions 


Wof  the  richness  of  other 
Mission  Information  work 


Telling 

cultures] 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


Father  Wally  Chisholm  of  our  Internal  Communications 
Office  is  almost  fully  recovered  from  a recent  operation. 
Wally  spent  over  a month  in  Centennial  Hospital  and  is  now 
back  at  his  desk  where,  among  other  jobs,  he  edits  our 
Society  Newsletter  which  he  sends  out  twice  a month  to  all 
of  our  mission  regions.  Looking  after  passports  and  visas, 
requests  for  a variety  of  items  from  the  men  in  our  mission 
regions  and  applications  for  old  age  pensions  are  some  of 
the  other  responsibilities  that  he  fulfills  as  our  internal  com- 
munications officer.* 


A 27-year-old  veteran  of  the  Japan  mission,  Fr.  Paul  Fla- 
*herty  returned  to  Canada  toward  the  end  of  1976.  Paul 
looks  well  but  is  back  for  some  medical  care  and  will  be  at 
headquarters  indefinitely.  During  his  years  in  Japan,  Paul 
had  the  task  of  starting  the  parishes  of  Ichinomiya  and 
Minzunami,,  which  are  located  in  the  diocese  and  district  of 
Nagoya.  For  the  past  several  years  he  worked  with  Fr. 
Frank  Hawkshaw  in  the  parish  of  Kiyose  in  the  suburbs  of 
Tokyo.* 


Cince  his  return  from  our  Guyana  mission  in  1970,  Gerry 
^Heffernan  has  spent  six  years  working  in  the  office  of 
our  Treasurer-General.  In  late  November,  Gerry  left  for 
Mexico  to  begin  the  study  of  Spanish  and  early  this  year 
will  go  on  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  work  with  our 
men  in  that  mission.  Besides  long  office  hours,  Gerry 
worked  hard  to  promote  community  life  during  his  stay 
here  at  Scarboro.* 
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from  the  Editor 


As  Catholics,  we  are  not  yet  used  to  the  concept  of  ‘World 
Mission’.  We  have  been  taught  to  think  of  ‘mission’  as  something 
‘over  there’  — something  that  missionaries  give  their  lives  to  in 
the  many  lands  across  the  sea.  This  traditional  idea  is  giving 
away  to  the  conviction  that  God’s  mission  is  one  and  that  it’s 
everywhere. 

This  issue  is  a concrete  example  of  this  new  concept.  Fathers 
Al  MacDonald  and  Russ  Sampson  give  us  a glimpse  of  their 
mission  work  in  Japan  and  St.  Vincent.  Scarboro’s  Mission 
Information  Department  tells  us  of  their  efforts  in  helping  to 
educate  Canadian  Christians  about  their  participation  in  the 
‘mission’  of  Christ  right  here  in  Canada. 

An  important  part  of  this  ‘mission  in  Canada’  is  the  fostering 
of  awareness  and  concern  which  will  lead  to  action  on  behalf  of 
the  suffering  and  oppressed  wherever  they  may  be. 

A letter  from  Brazil  and  the  stories  of  missionaries  who  live 
and  work  among  Brazil’s  native  peoples  should  not  only  shock 
us  but  should  animate  us  to  seek  concrete  ways  to  join  with  our 
Brazilian  brothers  in  their  struggle  against  the  oppression  and 
violence  which  is  now  part  of  their  lives. 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SF  M/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl  I Layout  A rtist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A". 
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Scarboro’s 

Mission 

Information 


< 


Department 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 
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Steele,  Janet  Somerville,  Robert  Smith . 


In  its  1974  General  Chapter  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  affirm- 
ed that  its  primary  purpose  is  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  heard  the 
Gospel,  that  is,  to  the  non-evangelized. 

It  dedicated  itself  to  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  presence  of  the  Church 
where  it  does  not  yet  exist 

Among  other  affirmations  made  at 
this  same  Chapter,  the  Society  stated 
its  responsibility  to  the  Canadian 
Church. 

“The  Society  has  a responsibility  to 
serve  the  Canadian  Church  by  helping 
it  (the  Canadian  Church)  to  become 
aware  of  the  global  dimension  of  its 
mission. ” The  Society  also  “assists  the 
Church  in  Canada  by  opening  it  to  a 


fuller  understanding  of  diversity,  both 
in  the  ways  God’s  love  is  present  in  the 
world  and  in  the  ways  in  which  the 
Gospel  itself  is  lived  in  diverse  con- 
texts.” We,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  “have  a particular  obliga- 
tion to  make  our  fellow  Christians  in 
Canada  aware  of  the  impediments  to 
the  Kingdom  that  exist  throughout  the 
world.” 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Soci- 
ety carries  out  this  purpose  is  through 
its  Mission  Information  Department. 
Formed  in  1974,  the  primary  work  of 
this  department  is  education.  Using 
modern  means  of  communication  the 
department  tries  to  aquaint  the  faith- 
ful with  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  in  the  world  so  that  they  may 
see  the  mission  work  of  the  Church  as 
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their  very  own. 

Presently  there  are  eight  members 
on  the  Mission  Information  team.  Fr. 
Gerald  Curry  is  head  of  the  magazine 
section  and  team  co-ordinator.  Fr. 
Clair  Yaeck  is  head  of  the  Mission 
Center  section  and  is  assisted  by  Miss 
Janet  Somerville.  Sisters  Doris 
McMullin  and  Kathleen  O’Callaghan 
staff  the  audio-visual  section.  Fr.  Har- 
vey Steele  represents  the  Society  to 
various  groups  in  the  city  and  is  res- 
ponsible in  the  area  of  justice  and 
peace.  Fr.  Tom  O’Toole  directs  our 
promotion  office  and  is  responsible  for 
carrying  the  message  of  mission  to  the 
many  dioceses  throughout  Canada. 
Finally,  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  who  has  the 
overall  responsibility  of  Society  pro- 


motion and  mission  information. 

The  Mission  Information  Depart- 
ment operates  as  a team.  The  co-ordi- 
nator is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
department  purpose  and  goals  are  car- 
ried out.  Meetings  are  held  at  least 
twice  a month.  Policy  is  hammered 
out  and  adopted  only  after  a consen- 
sus has  been  reached.  The  agenda 
often  includes  items  introduced  by  a 
section  head  who  is  seeking  guidance 
from  the  group  as  to  the  best  course  of 
action.  During  1976  for  example  all 
members  were  concerned  with  the  j 
feasibility  of  producing  a series  of  f 
radio  programs.  The  decision  to  post-  j 
pone  such  a series  indefinitely  came  j 
only  after  much  work  by  the  member 
responsible  for  the  media  section  — 
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and  a good  deal  of  guidance  and  input 
from  all  members  of  the  team. 

Among  the  three  main  sections 
within  the  department,  the  magazine 
section  is  oldest.  Indeed  the  magazine, 
originally  known  as  China  Missions,  is 
as  old  as  the  Society  itself.  The  Soci- 
ety considers  it  its  chief  means  of  con- 
tact with  the  Canadian  Church.  48,000 
copies  are  sent  out  eleven  times  a year. 
It  contains  articles  about  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad,  about  the  work 
of  the  Society  and  its  priests  around 
the  world  and  finally  articles  about  the 
mission  of  the  Church  as  seen  and 
understood  by  Scarboro. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  early  sev- 
enties, mindful  of  its  responsibility  to 


help  educate  Canadian  Catholics,  the 
Society  began  to  produce  audio  visu- 
als, giving  birth  to  what  is  presently 
known  as  our  Audio  Visual  section. 
Today,  Sr.  Doris  McMullin  is  respons- 
ible for  producing  and  acquiring  audio 
visual  aids  for  use  across  Canada.  “Mis- 
sion in  the  70’s”,  “Cante  Libre”,  “A 
Place  in  the  Sun”  are  among  those  por- 
traying aspects  of  our  work  in  other 
countries.  “Sharing  Daily  Bread”, 
“Northern  Development”,  “For  Bread 
and  Hope”,  “Guess  Who’s  Coming  to 
Breakfast”  are  issue-oriented  AV’s  por- 
traying aspects  of  mission  work  here  in 
Canada. 

Sr.  Kathleen  O’Callaghan  is  respons- 
ible for  the  distribution,  not  only  of 


. . . with  Fr.  Yaeck  and  Janet  Somerville. 
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our  AV’s  but  of  film  strips,  books, 
records  and  other  materials  pertaining 
to  mission  in  Canada.  Maintenance  of 
our  AV  equipment  as  well  as  taking 
care  of  our  documentation  center  is  al- 
so part  of  her  work. 

With  the  decline  of  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  the  Society  sought  ways  it 
could  fruitfully  use  the  many  empty 
rooms  of  its  Seminary.  Once  again,  the 
basic  concern  was  that  they  be  used  to 
fulfil  the  Society’s  stated  purpose  of 
mission  to  the  Canadian  Church.  After 
a period  of  experimentation,  part  of 
the  Seminary  was  converted  into  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Mission  Center. 
Its  Director,  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  reported 
that  between  60  and  65  different 
groups  used  the  Center  in  1976. 
Among  these,  for  example,  were 
Church  oriented  groups  such  as  — the 
Canadian  Catholic  Office  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  — the  National  Mis- 
sionary Council  — the  10  Days  for 
World  Development  organization: 
groups  involved  in  the  struggle  for  a 
change  in  our  social  structures,  such  as 
Gatt-Fly  and  Catholics  for  Social 
Change.  The  Center  was  also  used  by 
the  Ecumenical  Forum  of  Canada,  the 
United  Church  World  Outreach  Divi- 
sion, the  Separate  School  Teachers, 
and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 
Miss  Janet  Somerville  conducted  a 


Bible  study  group  for  10  evenings  dur- 
ing the  fall  as  well  as  participating  in 
some  of  the  other  meetings  held  at  the 
Center.  Finally,  the  Center  was  used 
for  retreats  and  recollection  days  and 
for  a few  weeks  housed  50  Canadian 
Indian  and  Innuit  peoples  while  they 
were  presenting  a native  arts  and  crafts 
show  at  the  Ontario  Science  Center. 

Another  task  carried  out  by  Sr. 
Doris  McMullin  and  Fr.  Tom  O’Toole 
is  what  we  refer  to  as  deputation.  Fr. 
O’Toole  is  responsible  for  arranging 
dates  for  Scarboro  priests  to  preach  in 
parishes  and  give  talks  to  schools  and 
other  Catholic  organizations.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1976  our  priests  visited  many 
schools,  gave  talks  to  a number  of 
CWL  and  Knights  of  Columbus  organi- 
zations. As  well  we  visited  about  70 
parishes  in  London  diocese  and  others 
in  the  dioceses  of  Kingston,  Ottawa  and 
Hull. 

Sr.  Doris  arranges  contacts  between 
members  of  our  Society  and  Radio 
and  T.V.  She  also  is  responsible  for 
press  releases  about  Scarboro  priests 
and  about  issues  our  Society  believes  it 
should  speak  on.  An  example  here  is 
the  extensive  coverage  given  the  State- 
ment made  by  our  Superior  General  to 
the  Berger  Commission  when  it  came 
to  Toronto  to  hear  views  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  North. 
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Keeping  abreast  of  information 
about  the  Church  coming  into  Scar- 
boro  from  many  parts  of  the  world  as 
well  as  with  the  activities  of  many 
groups  in  and  around  Toronto  is  part 
of  the  task  of  the  members  of  the 
Department.  Time  is  spent  on  going  to 
meetings  and  seminars,  besides  time 
spent  in  meetings  with  the  Department 
itself.  Behind  the  meetings  and  the 
speaking  engagements  the  every  day 
work  of  correspondence,  planning  and 
relating  to  others  adds  up  to  a full  day 
for  everyone  involved.  Two  secretaries, 
Mrs.  Marion  Rescorl  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
McCreary  are  responsible  for  all  de- 
partment correspondence  and  a variety 
of  other  materials  including  trans- 
cribing taped  interviews,  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  press  releases. 

In  a very  real  sense  the  Mission 
Information  Department  is  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Society’s  effort  to  make 
Canadians  aware  of  the  global  mission 
of  the  Canadian  Church.  The  Mission 
Information  team  sees  its  work  as  mis- 
sion work,  as  belonging  to  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel  mandate  to  help  spread 
the  Kingdom  throughout  the  world. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
costs  of  such  a program  are  high.  Our 
budget  for  1976  was  $125,000  and  for 
1977,  like  everything  else,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  higher.  The  team  feels  that  its 


budget  should  be  considered  on  equal 
terms  with  the  budgets  of  our  other 
missions,  on  an  equal  par  with  Japan, 
Brazil  or  any  other  of  our  groups  in 
other  countries. 

Within  the  Society  the  team  relates 
well  to  our  Formation-Education 
department,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  training  of  our  clerical  and  lay  can- 
didates as  well  as  for  seeking  vocations 
among  our  Catholic  peoples.  There  is 
as  well  a necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  work  of  our  team  and  that 
of  our  Promotion  Office  where  all  sub- 
scriptions, donations  and  mailing  is 
handled.  We  also  have  a working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Internal  Communica- 
tions office,  headed  by  Fr.  Wally 
Chisholm.  Through  this  office  we  mail 
all  pertinent  materials  to  our  Society 
members  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  our  department  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Society 
whenever  the  General  Council  receives 
and  gives  reports  on  all  Society  acti- 
vity. 

With  cross-cultural  experience,  with 
contacts  in  many  countries,  with 
people  from  other  countries  living 
with  us,  or  visiting  with  us,  with  a flow 
of  information  from  outside  of 
Canada,  we  believe  we  are  at  a cross- 
roads. With  a Gospel  perspective  we 
share  this  experience  with  you.* 
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MISSION  EDUCATION  AIDS' 

SLIDE-TAPE  PRESENTATIONS 


1 . Bahamas 

A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN* 

23  minutes 

A people’s  struggle  for  independence. 

2.  Dominican  Republic 

CANTE  LIBRE  (Song  of  Freedom)* 
26  minutes  (divided  into  three  parts) 
Problems  of  development. 

3.  Guyana 

1 CAN  SEE  CLEARLY  NOW* 

25  minutes 

Nationalization  of  the  Bauxite  industry. 

4.  Philippines 

LEARNING  TO  LISTEN 

1 9 minutes 

The  Credit  Union  Movement  as  an  approach  to  de- 
velopment. 

5.  St.  Vincent’s 

WHERE  DOES  FREEDOM  LIE?* 

15  minutes 

Problems  of  cultural  development. 

6.  Immigration 

FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

20  minutes 

Canada’s  immigration  policy  and  the  problems  it  cre- 
ates. 

7.  Mission 

MISSION  IN  THE  70’s  32  minutes 

A series  of  reflections  by  missionaries  themselves,  on 
their  work  and  the  problems  they  encounter  as  well 
as  on  their  ever-changing  roles  as  missionaries. 

8.  Native  Peoples 

NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT  - AT  WHAT  COST? 

20  minutes 

Based  on  the  theme  of  the  1975  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Labour  Day  message. 

9.  World  Hunger 

SHARING  DAILY  BREAD*  16  minutes 

Based  on  the  1974  Labour  Day  Statement  of  the 

Canadian  Bishops  about  people  and  food. 

10.  Our  World 

OF  TOWERS  AND  TONGUES*  1 5 minutes 
A theologian  reflects  on  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
building  today. 
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1 1 . Multinationals 


GUESS  WHO’S  COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

20  minutes 

Looks  at  the  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western  especially 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

To  rent:  1 week  — $3.00 

2 weeks  — $5.00  Purchase  price  — $50.00 
*Available  in  film  strip  with  cassette  — Price  $15.00 


BOOKS 

Justice  Not  Charity  — A new  global  ethic  for  Canada 

by  Douglas  Roche $2.95 

History  of  the  Theology  of  Liberation  by  Enrique  Dussel $5.70 

Theology  in  the  Americas  — edited  by  Sergio  Torres 

and  John  Eagleson $6.85 

Marx  and  the  Bible  — a critique  of  the  Philosophy  of  Oppression 

by  Jose  Miranda $5.70 

My  Life  for  my  Friends  — the  Guerrilla  Journal 

of  Nestor  Paz,  Christian $3.40 

Come  Holy  Spirit  — thoughts  on  renewing  the  earth  as  the  Kingdom 

of  God  by  Bishop  Francis  X.  Ford,  M.M.  (Cloth) $6.85 


RECORDS 

Single  Disc  Record  — “We  Are  Not  All  Over”  — Dene  Nation 

Lyrics  and  Music  by  David  Campbell $1.00 

KITS 

Canadian  Concerns  — Christian  Response 

Looks  at  some  of  the  basic  issues  in  Canadian  Society  today $1.95 

Mission  Profiles  II  — about  people  on  Mission  abroad $2.75 

Ten  Days  for  World  Development  — the  1 977  Leaders’  Kit 

dedicated  to  the  problem  of  Food $1.00 

Underdevelopment  in  Canada  — a packet  of  articles  on  Canada, 
her  history,  resources  and  people.  Compiled  by  Development 

Education  Centre,  Toronto $7.95 

Photo  Puzzle  — for  use  in  small  groups  — facilitates  discussion 

of  pertinent  questions  on  Social  Justice  issues $1.95 

TAPE  (Cassette  or  reel  to  reel) 

“Why  Chile?”  Interview  with  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M.  (30  minutes) $4.00 
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Rev.  Malcom  Ransom, 
Secretary,  Mission  Education, 
Board  of  World  Mission, 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
1 is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  its  mis- 
sion thrust  in  both  Canada  and  over- 
seas is  directed  and  administered 
through  one  Board  of  World  Mission. 
This  expresses  a basic  conviction  that 
God’s  mission  is  one.  It  does  not  start 
from  Canada  for  export  abroad.  It 
starts  wherever  God  has  set  down  His 
Church  in  any  land,  and  reaches  out 
into  the  immediate  environment  and 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

This  means  that  the  church  does 
not  carry  on  its  mission  only  through 
the  Board,  but  expects  every  congrega- 
tion, every  Christian  to  take  an  active 
part  in  God’s  mission.  But  the  church 
as  a whole  working  through  the  Board, 
can  accomplish  what  is  impossible  for 
a single  congregation  to  do. 

The  Board  of  World  Mission  en- 
deavours to  give  leadership  in  helping 
the  church  understand  its  mission 
responsibility  and  have  a vision  of  the 
church  in  the  world;  as  well,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  General  Assem- 


PRESBYTERIANS 
IN  MISSION 


bly,  it  plans  and  administers  specific 
mission  work  throughout  the  world. 

Just  as  in  this  day  every  world 
event  has  its  reverberations  in  every 
local  community,  the  church’s  involve- 
ment overseas  is  a Canadian  concern 
which  should  involve  the  interest, 
prayers  and  sacrifice  of  each  local  con- 
gregation. 

Mission  work  of  the  church  is  set  in 
an  ecumenical  context.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  is  but  a small  segment  of 
the  total  spectrum  of  the  Church  in 
mission  in  today’s  world.  It  seeks  to 
work  wherever  possible  and  to  the  full- 
est extent  with  other  agents  of  the  gos- 
pel in  our  time  and  feels  a profound 
sense  of  partnership  in  the  world 
Church. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
where  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  serves,  it  is  now  working  as 
partner  in  mission  with  the  indigenous 
churches.  Formal  relationships  have 
been  set  up  between  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 


Canada  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan, 
the  Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nigeria, 
the  Church  of  North  India,  and  the 
Caribbean  Assembly  of  Reformed 
Churches  which  has  recently  become 
the  Caribbean  Council  of  Churches.  It 
is  recognized  that  national  churches 
should  have  authority  over  their  own 
affairs  and  work  with  the  Canadian 
church  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mission  effort  is  not  measured  by 
the  number  of  missionaries  one  has  “in 
the  field”.  For  example,  at  present, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  has 
no  missionary  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
Flowever,  it  continues  to  assist  the 
church  in  Guyana  and  other  parts  of 
the  Caribbean  in  other  ways:  through 
a carefully  planned  program  of  schol- 
arship assistance  for  church  workers, 
through  aid  in  special  undertakings 
such  as  stewardship  emphasis,  evan- 
gelism and  lay  training,  by  endowing 
chairs  in  theological  colleges  for  train- 
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ing  of  the  local  ministry,  and  by  grants 
to  assist  institutions,  recognized 
church  programs  or  capital  needs. 

Two  way  mission  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a fact.  Mission  to  Canada  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Stephen  How,  for- 
merly of  Taiwan,  a veteran  worker 
among  Canada’s  native  peoples  on  the 
Mistawasis  Reserve  in  Saskatchewan. 
More  recently,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Chang 
and  the  Rev.  Larry  Lin,  also  from 
Taiwan,  have  accepted  mission  ap- 
pointments in  the  Synod  of  Alberta. 
Dr.  Ram  Singh,  principal  of  Baring 
Union  Christian  College  in  Batala, 
Punjab,  India,  has  accepted  a two  year 
appointment  to  do  research  among  the 
Indian  and  Pakistani  immigrants  to 
Canada  to  discover  their  needs  and 


problems,  and  then  interpret  them  to 
the  churches.  In  recent  years,  repre- 
sentatives of  various  overseas  churches 
have  visited  Canada.  In  1975,  the  Cen- 
tennial Year  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  leaders  of  overseas 
churches  witnessed  effectively  to  con- 
gregations across  Canada. 

Within  Canada,  the  church  is  en- 
deavouring to  keep  up  with  the  ex- 
panding population  and  follow  people 
into  new  urban  areas.  A sense  of  mis- 
sion to  people  wherever  they  are  moti- 
vates a strong  program  of  church  ex- 
tension which  is  carried  out  increas- 
ingly in  various  degrees  of  cooperation 
with  other  denominations. 

The  church  has  always  had  a sense 
of  responsibility  for  various  ethnic 


Barbara  Woodruff,  United  Church  deaconess  with  one  of  her  pupils  during  a 
vacation  bib/e  school  held  annually  for  the  children  of  the  Indian  Reserve. 
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Work  is  included  in  the  schedule  of  the  vacation  bib/e  school  held  on  the 
Mistawasis  Reserve  in  Saskatchewan. 


groups  and  has  ministered  in  Canada 
to  Chinese,  Koreans,  Hungarians, 
Italians  and  Ukrainians  as  well  as  na- 
tive peoples.  An  example  of  service 
among  native  peoples  is  the  Kenora 
Fellowship  Centre,  a meeting  place  for 
native  and  non-native  peoples. 

Mission  in  a downtown  inner-city 
situation  is  represented  by  Tyndale 
Neighbourhood  House  in  the  Little 
Burgundy  area  of  Montreal.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  out  of  this  grew  a joint  con- 
gregation with  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Parish  House. 

Other  areas  in  which  the  church  ex- 
presses its  concern  for  people  are 
through  hospital  visitors  in  all  major 
centres,  and  workers  in  frontier  areas 
such  as  Wabush,  Labrador  and  the 
Peace  River  country,  among  students 


in  the  universities  and  at  social  service 
centres  like  Armagh  in  Clarkson,  Ont. 

An  unusual  point  of  mission  is  with 
overseas  students  studying  in  Canada, 
and  laymen  and  women  abroad.  A 
concern  is  expressed  for  Canadians 
who  go  abroad  for  study,  business  or 
as  tourists,  that  they  may  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  world  in  which 
they  are  travelling  and  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  witness  with  integrity 
as  Christians.  Thus  the  world  Church 
becomes  more  real  for  them  and  for 
those  whom  they  visit. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  Christians  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
mission  is  developing  in  the  world, 
they  will  be  stimulated  to  get  into  mis- 
sion themselves  along  with  Christians 
of  other  denominations.* 
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A1  Macdonald 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


In  1976  Fr.  Alex  MacDonald  of  Alex- 
andria, Ontario,  celebrated  his  25th 
anniversay  as  a missionary  to  Japan.  A 
steady  worker  and  competent  in  the 
language,  Fr.  Alex  has  spent  almost  1 6 
years  in  the  Ichinomiya  parish  of 
Nagoya  diocese.  In  this  interview  he 
tells  us  about  his  ministry  to  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Alex,  tell  us  a little  bit  about  your 
parish  in  Ichinomiya. 

When  I first  went  there  in  1959 
there  were  about  60  people  and  over 
the  years  the  members  increased, 
mostly  by  immigration  from  Nagasaki 
diocese,  but  not  all.  In  the  first  years 
there  were  quite  a few  catechumens; 
each  year  perhaps  15  or  20  people 
from  the  area  became  Catholic.  At 
present  we  have  1200  on  our  register. 
In  the  beginning  mostly  single  girls 
came  to  Ichinomiya  but  in  recent 
years  the  trend  has  been  for  families  to 
immigrate  into  the  parish. 

Why  the  immigration? 

Because  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions. There  are  no  industries  on  the 
Goto  Islands  where  most  of  these 
people  come  from.  Because  of  lack  of 
employment  they  come  to  the  Ichino- 
miya area. 


What  type  of  industry  do  you  have 
in  Ichinomiya? 

The  main  industry  is  the  textile  in- 
dustry. When  the  people  first  come  up, 
their  housing  is  provided  by  the  Com- 
pany but  as  they  prosper  and  save 
money  they  gradually  begin  to  build 
their  own  house  away  from  the  Com- 
pany. 

What  are  some  of  the  activities  you 
have  now  in  your  parish. 

We  have  a Youth  Club,  which  the 
Sisters  in  the  parish  help  us  to  operate. 
And  we  have  the  Legion  of  Mary,  the 
Credit  Union  and  a Family  Club.  By 
Family  Club  I mean  we  have  the  parish 
divided  into  14  geographical  sections 
and  each  section  forms  one  family  and 
is  headed  by  a section  leader.  These  1 4 
section  leaders  form  the  back  bone  of 
our  parish  council,  which  also  includes 
the  head  of  the  Legion  of  Mary,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Credit  Union,  the 
Superior  of  the  Sisters,  the  head  of  the 
Youth  Club  and  also  a representative 
from  the  lay  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
school.  The  Family  Club  in  each  area 
meets  three  times  a year.  If  we  don’t 
have  a meeting  in  the  summer  we  have 
one  in  the  fall,  in  the  winter  and  in  the 
spring.  In  preparation  for  this  the  sec- 
tion leader  goes  to  each  home  and  tells 
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Father  At  and  a picture  of  a college  in  Ichinomiya  where  he  and  Fr.  Brendan 
Schultz  teach  English. 


the  people  the  time  and  the  place,  as 
there  are  enough  cars  in  each  area  to 
transport  anyone  who  wants  to  attend 
the  Mass  and  the  meeting. 

What  is  the  agenda  of  the  meeting? 
There  is  the  Mass  and  then  what  else? 

At  present  the  agenda  is  prepared 
by  the  Bishop  and  his  Senate.  The 
Bishop  asks  some  qualified  Japanese 
priests  or  some  qualified  laymen  in  the 
diocese  to  prepare  the  agenda  and  this 
is  used  not  only  for  our  parish  but  for 
all  parishes  with  Family  Clubs  similar 
to  ours. 

You  use  this  prepared  agenda 
throughout  your  parish? 

Yes,  the  section  leader  passes  out 
the  prepared  agenda  before  the  meet- 
ing — a week  or  two  before  the  meet- 
ing. 


What,  for  example,  would  be  a sam- 
ple of  the  agenda. 

An  example  would  be  problems 
with  the  Faith,  encountered  by  Catho- 
lic high  school  children  attending  nori- 
Catholic  schools.  Another  example 
would  be  the  problem  of  respect  for 
human  life  — abortion,  birth  control. 
These  problems  that  affect  our  life 
intimately.  Another  example  would  be 
the  topic  of  prayer  — prayer  in  the 
home;  also  trying  to  get  ideas  on  how 
to  improve  the  liturgy  in  the  Church. 
On  the  subject  of  prayer,  we  started  a 
prayer  meeting.  We  have  it  once  a 
month  on  the  First  Friday.  We  just 
gather  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church 
for  one  hour  — for  those  who  wish  — 
it  is  on  a voluntary  basis.  We  read 
scripture,  meditate  on  it,  and  for  those 


! 
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who  wish  to  make  petitions  we  have  a 
time  for  spontaneous  petitions.  About 
15  or  20  people  have  been  attending 
these  prayer  meetings  regularly  and 
they  seem  to  like  it  very  much. 

Has  the  Credit  Union  been  success- 
ful? 

The  Credit  Union  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  activities  that  we 
have  had  in  Ichinomiya,  not  only  from 
a financial  point  of  view  but  also  be- 
cause those  who  are  working  in  the 
Credit  Union  take  a greater  interest  in 
the  parish  and  in  the  Church.  It  has 
made  them  feel  that  they  are  more  part 
of  the  parish  because  of  their  work  in 
the  Credit  Union.  Also,  it  has  helped 
people  from  a financial  point  of  view 
and  these  people  are  grateful  for  what 
the  Church  is  doing  for  them  and  it  has 
helped  not  only  Catholics  but  it  has 
helped  many  non-Catholics  who,  in 
some  way  or  another,  are  connected 
with  the  parish.  Both  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  are  accepted  as  mem- 
bers and  so  we  use  the  Credit  Union 
to  help  spread  the  “Good  News.” 

The  Legion  of  Mary  in  the  parish, 
how  old  is  it? 

It’s  about  20  years  old  and  has  been 
going  continually,  through  many  ups 
and  downs  as  far  as  membership  is 
concerned.  The  membership  has 
changed  over  the  years.  Sometimes  it 
has  gone  down  to  almost  three  or  four 
members,  then  it  seems  to  revive  and 
comes  back  again  in  membership. 

What  do  the  people  in  this  Legion 
of  Mary  do? 

I would  say  the  main  work  of  our 
Legion  is  to  visit  single  girls  working  in 
the  factories.  They  also  visit  the  sick  in 
the  parish.  They  distribute  the  Good 
Shepherd  Movement  pamphlets  to  all 
the  stores  and  business  places  on  the 


main  street  of  Ichinomiya  each  month. 
At  first  they  didn’t  know  how  they 
would  be  received  but  fortunately  the 
people  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
pamphlets. 

You  mentioned  before  the  parish 
council.  Just  what  degree  of  authority 
does  this  council  have? 

I have  to  prepare  the  agenda  myself 
for  the  meetings  and  any  suggestions 
that  people  bring  up  at  these  meetings 
are  given  very  weighty  consideration, 
are  listened  to  and  then  we  try  to  get  a 
consensus  of  the  priests  and  the  parish 
council  in  regard  to  acting  on  these.  If 
the  parish  council  comes  to  a con- 
sensus on  some  line  of  action  they  are 
able  to  do  it  unless  it  is  something 
against  Faith  or  morals: 

Do  they  have  any  financial  respon- 
sibility? 

We  established  a financial  commit- 
tee of  three  men,  chosen  from  the 
parish  council.  We  just  did  that  re- 
cently, so  they  have  not  had  a chance 
as  yet  to  have  authority  over  finances 
up  until  now.  Up  until  now  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  parish  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  myself  and  my  co-pastor, 
Fr.  Brendan  Shultz,  but  we  have  ap- 
pointed these  three  men  who  were 
properly  elected  by  the  others. 

Are  they  sort  of  studying  to  see 
what  areas  over  which  they  will  have 
control? 

At  present  in  the  diocese  one  of  the 
tasks  of  the  newly  formed  apostolate 
of  the  laity  has  been  to  draw  up  a pro- 
gram for  financing  the  diocese  and  fi- 
nancing the  parishes.  For  example, 
what  percentage  of  their  income 
should  a family  contribute  to  the 
Church.  They  have  been  drawing  up  a 
scale  of  how  much  a Christian  should 
contribute  and  also  how  much  should 
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be  charged  for  weddings  and  stole  fees. 
Things  like  that.  I want  to  gradually 
put  the  control  of  the  finances  into 
their  hands  but  I cannot  do  it  sud- 
denly. They  have  to  be  trained  for 
quite  a while,  and  we  are  working  to- 
wards it. 

Do  you  have  a lot  of  English  teach- 
ing in  the  parish? 

Ben  Schultz  teaches  in  Nagoya  at 
the  Cathedral  Culture  Center  and  also 
teaches  at  Fr.  Honiker’s  Culture  Cen- 
ter, and  I teach  at  two  universities,  one 
in  Gifu  and  one  in  Ichinomiya.  In  one 
university,  three  hours  and  in  the 
other,  one  hour  a week.  At  the  church 
we  have  English  on  Sunday  afternoons 
for  the  children  and  we  have  English 
on  four  nights  a week  from  6:00  to 
9:00  o’clock  for  70  adult  students. 
Three  of  us  help  with  English  on  the 
four  nights  at  the  church.  Fr.  Gauthier 
from  Nagoya  comes  up  to  help  once  a 
week.  I teach  only  two  nights  a week 
because  I want  to  reserve  at  least  two 
nights  a week  for  visiting  families. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching 
English? 

The  purpose  that  I have  in  teaching 
English  is  two-fold.  One  is  financial.  It 
helps  to  finance  the  parish.  Another 
purpose  is  to  enable  people  to  come 
around  the  church  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  break  the  ice.  Actually, 
many  Japanese  want  to  hear  about 
Christianity  but  if  they  have  no  con- 
nection at  all  with  the  church  they 
haven’t  got  the  courage  to  come  and 
ask.  But  if  they  come  to  study  English, 
if  they  are  in  our  English  academy, 
they  feel  that  they  are  connected  with 
the  church  in  some  way  and  more 
easily  ask  to  study  religion.  Some 
people  are  studying  the  faith  because 
of  the  English  academy.  So  I think  the 


The  interior  of  the  church  in 
Ichinomiya  where  Fr.  MacDonald  is 
pastor.  Its  design  and  use  of  wood  and 
stone  make  it  appealing  to  the  Japa- 
nese. 


two-fold  purpose  is  — financial  and 
also  a means  of  contact  with  non- 
Christians.  We  don’t  teach  religion  dur- 
ing our  English  class  and  we  don’t  in 
any  way  put  pressure  on  them  to 
study  religion.  We  have  signs  around 
the  wall  inviting  those  who  wish  to 
study  religion  to  come  and  ask  us  to 
give  them  instructions. 

Is  there  anything  else  now  that  you 
would  like  to  say? 

Well,  work  in  Japan  is  difficult  and 
frustrating.  Flowever,  thanks  to  the 
new  theology  of  the  Church  as  the 
Sign  and  Sacrament  of  Salvation,  I feel 
a lot  less  frustrated.  I know  that  God 
is  working  among  the  Japanese  in 
many  ways  and  that  my  task  is  to  wit- 
ness to  what  I believe  and  not  worry 
about  counting  numbers  baptized  as  a 
measure  of  success  or  failure. 

Thank  you  Alex  and  good  luck.* 
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An  Interview 

with 

Father  Russ  Sampson 


-St. Vincent  f 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


Father  Russ  Sampson  was  recently  elected  Regional  Superior  of  our  St. 
Vincent  mission.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Fathers  Hugh  McGettigan  and  Vince 
Butler  as  Councillors. 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Ordained  in  May  of  1970,  Father 
Sampson  went  to  our  St.  Vincent  mis- 
sion in  August  of  that  same  year.  From 
the  beginning  he  was  stationed  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  largest  of  the  many 
villages  to  be  found  in  the  Marriaqua 
Valley,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
island’s  capital,  Kingstown.  Here  we  in 
terview  Russ  on  his  parish  and  his  work 
among  the  people  of  St.  Vincent. 


First  of  all,  Russ,  what  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Valley 
do? 

Well,  basically  they  are  an  agricul- 
tural people.  They  live  in  the  ninth 
most  fertile  valley  in  the  world  and  are 
able  to  grow  pretty  well  everything 
they  need.  Their  basic  food  is  bread- 
fruit. They  have  sweet  potatoes  and 
different  types  of  pears.  They  buy  rice 
and  try  to  catch  fish.  In  the  Fall 
months  they  kill  a cow  every  Friday 
which  sells  for  about  90  cents  Cana- 


dian per  pound.  They  also  raise  goats 
and  pigs.  So,  they  have  a very  healthy 
diet. 

What  kind  of  homes  do  they  have? 

They  have  two  types  of  homes.  One 
is  made  of  boards  and  in  many  cases  it 
is  set  up  as  one  big  room  with  maybe  a 
couple  of  small  ones  in  the  back.  Then 
there  is  what  they  call  a wall  house, 
which  they  make  with  bricks.  The  peo- 
ple are  just  fantastic  with  their  hands 
for  building  things.  The  Marriaqua  Sec- 
ondary School  started  by  Fr.  Hugh 
MacDougall  is  the  product  of  the 
crafts  of  that  Valley.  Except  for  the 
nails  and  steel  that  they  needed,  the 
erection  of  that  school  was  done  by 
the  native  craftsmen.  They  will  start 
with  a wooden  house  and  bit  by  bit 
put  up  a wall  house.  In  the  wall  house 
they  will  try  to  lay  a concrete  floor. 
This  is  the  ideal  and  of  course  every- 
body doesn’t  have  this  but  they  all  try 
to  attain  a house  made  of  brick  with  a 
concrete  floor. 

What  would  be  the  size  of  the  typi- 
cal family  there? 


This  school  at  Mesopotamia  was  built  by  local  craftsmen. 
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People  in  Canada  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  been  hit  by  inflation 
— is  this  true  of  your  people? 

Well  yes,  certainly  inflation  has  hit 
them  very  very  severely.  In  the  last 
year  or  so  things  have  been  quite  diffi- 
cult and  although  people  are  working, 
the  prices  of  things  have  gone  up  so 
much  while  their  salaries  have  not 
gone  up.  Many  of  those  working  in  the 
Government  Service  have  fixed  salaries 
and  inflation  has  really  hit  them,  not 
to  speak  of  those  who  are  working  the 
land  who  have  had  no  increases  for 
their  bananas  or  other  agricultural 


I am  not  sure  on  the  most  recent 
statistics  but  about  74  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  25  years  of  age  or  under. 

Do  you  have  any  social  projects  for 
your  people? 

Some  of  the  social  work  in  the 
communities  is  done  through  the 
Christian  Council  of  Churches,  which 
is  a combination  of  Anglicans,  Meth- 
odists, the  Salvation  Army  and  our- 
selves. Food  programs  or  anything  like 
that  is  accomplished  jointly  with  the 
Catholic  Church  as  just  one  of  the 
helping  groups. 
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products.  At  Christmas  time,  instead 
of  buying  gifts  for  other  people  their 
custom  is  to  fix  up  their  houses.  They 
will  buy  oilcloth  for  their  floor,  per- 
haps they  will  fix  up  their  walls  and 
will  spend  a lot  of  their  money  in  this 
way.  However,  each  year  it  is  getting 
more  and  more  difficult  to  do  this  as 
the  buying  power  of  their  money  is 
eaten  up  by  inflation. 

How  about  the  Church,  Russ? 

Well,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Church  one  of  the  basic  problems  is 
disunity.  For  an  island  as  small  as  St. 
Vincent,  with  90,000  people  and  only 
17  miles  long  and  11  miles  wide,  you 
have  the  Anglicans,  the  Methodists, 
the  Salvation  Army  and  ourselves. 
Then  you  have  all  the  other  groups, 
about  22  different  sects,  and  a year 
never  passes  without  a group  breaking 
up  into  another  group.  The  whole 
island  is  Christian  but  the  people  are 
so  divided  in  their  points  of  view  that 
some  groups  will  not  work  with  you 
because  of  your  religious  beliefs.  To 
me  this  is  a real  scandal,  the  groups  are 
multiplied  so  much  and  the  gospel  is 
so  segmented. 

So  the  gospel  which  is  supposed  to 
unite  is  really  dividing?  What  do  you 
see  as  a possible  solution? 

Well  I have  always  tried  to  maintain 
that  we  must  be  open  towards  all  and 
on  an  individual  basis  really  outgoing 
and  try  to  make  that  extra  step  to  be 
charitable.  I don’t  know  how  far  this 
works  towards  a solution  but  it  seems 
the  only  way. 

Are  you  alone  in  your  parish? 

No,  a big  thing  that  is  happening 
this  year  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
young  priest  from  St.  Vincent,  Father 
Clement  Paul,  who  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  August,  and  Ronald 


Tigilee,  a young  fellow  from  Trinidad, 
who  are  going  to  work  with  me  this 
year.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  our 
people  will  have  had  any  real  exposure 
to  a young  local  priest.  Clement  be- 
longs to  . the  Dominican  Order  and 
Bishop  Dickson  will  have  him  working 
with  me  for  a year  and  hopefully  long- 
er. In  other  words,  there  will  be  a 
team.  There  will  be  Clement,  who  is  a 
priest,  and  Ronald,  who  is  a deacon, 
and  myself.  There  was  one  thing  I wor- 
ried about  a little.  Sihce  1971  our  pol- 
icy had  been  to  try  to  mobilize  the  lay 
people  more  — to  make  them  more 
active  in  the  parish  in  general  and  I 
was  a little  bit  afraid  that  when  these 
fellows  would  come,  the  people  would 
feel  that  they  did  not  have  to  be  in- 
volved any  more  and  this  would  be  the 
last  things  we  would  want  to  happen. 
One  thing  we  wanted  to  clarify  for  the 
people  was  that  these  men  were  not 
coming  to  do  their  work.  They  were 
coming  to  help  but  not  to  take  over 
the  work  that  the  lay  people  have  been 
doing. 

You  also  mentioned  the  role  of  cur- 
sillos  and  the  Better  World  Movement. 
Are  these  concerned  with  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  your  people? 

Our  Bishop  has  been  a strong  pro- 
moter of  parish  councils  and  in  pro- 
grams that  would  help  develop  lay 
leaders.  When  we  started  our  cursillos 
in  ’72  the  main  thrust  was  to  lay  lead- 
ership — that  wasn’t  necessarily  lay 
leadership  in  the  parish  only  but  in  the 
community  in  general.  Stress  is  put  on 
the  idea  of  conversion  and  one’s 
change  in  their  attitude,  in  their  parish 
activities,  and  to  be  more  involved  in 
the  community  in  general. 

Thank  you  Russ  and  good  luck 
with  your  work.* 
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A Letter  from 


Sao  Felix,  Mato  Grosso,  Brasil. 

October,  1 976. 

Dear  Brothers: 

To  each  one  of  you,  in  this  one  letter,  a profound  embrace  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
in  His  Pasch,  because  once  again  it  is  Paschal  time  explicitly  for  us. 

On  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  front  of  the 
local  police  station  of  Ribeirao  Bonito,  Father  Joao  Bosco  Penido  Burnier,  a 
Brasilian  Jesuit,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  aggressor  was  a soldier  belonging  to 
the  Military  Police  of  the  State  of  Mato  Grosso.  Shot  in  the  skull  and  through 
the  brain,  the  priest  died  the  following  day  in  Goiania. 

The  repercussion  has  been  immense  and  profound. 

Father  Joao  Bosco  was  a missionary  among  the  Indians  in  the  neighbouring 
prelacy  of  Diamantino  on  the  other  side  of  the  Xingu  River.  Diamantino, 
Guiratinga  and  Sao  Felix  make  up  one  region  of  CIMI.  (The  organization  for 
Pastoral  work  among  the  Indians).  And  Father  Joao  Bosco  was  the  regional 
coordinator.  For  this  reason  we  had  invited  him  to  attend  our  annual  Native 
People’s  Encounter,  which  each  year  we  celebrate  in  Santa  Terezinha  on  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  of  October. 

On  the  eleventh,  back  in  Ribeirao  Bonito,  we  went  in  procession  down  to  the 
river  bank  where  he  blessed  the  baptismal  water  to  be  used  in  the  baptisms  on 
the  following  day. 

A little  while  after,  a boy  told  me  that  two  women,  imprisoned  in  the  police 
station,  were  being  tortured.  A contingent  of  police  from  Barra  had  arrived  in 
town  on  account  of  the  death  of  Corporal  Felix,  a man  well  known  in  the  town 
for  his  brutality  and  for  even  killing  people.  The  two  women  in  prison  were  the 
sister  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Jovino,  the  man  who  had  killed  the  corporal 
practically  in  self-defense. 

Terror  once  again  had  spread  through  Ribeirao,  Cascalheira  and  through  the 
countryside  with  the  arrival  of  the  police.  They  took  people  prisoners,  beat  them 
up,  tortured 

Now  the  boy  was  speaking  more  concretely  still:  the  women  were  screaming; 
their  cries  could  be  heard  from  the  street:  “Don’t  beat  me.’’  I felt  obliged  to  go 
to  the  police  station  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  those  poor  women.  The  boy 
wanted  to  go  with  me  but  I wouldn’t  let  him.  He  is  very  young  and  the  police 
would  have  it  in  for  him  afterwards.  Father  Joao  Bosco  heard  our  conversation 
and  he  insisted  on  coming  with  me. 

We  arrived  at  the  backyard  of  the  police  station,  which  was  enclosed  by  a 
wire  fence.  Two  policemen  and  two  soldiers  were  waiting  for  us  with  an  aggres- 
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Brazil.. 


sive  manner.  They  insulted  us.  We  attempted  a peaceful  dialogue.  When  Father 
Joao  Bosco  said  that  when  he  would  be  going  by  Cuiaba,  he  was  going  to  report 
to  their  superiors  these  offenses  of  the  police,  one  of  the  soldiers,  Ezy  Ramalho 
Feitosa,  struck  him  in  the  face,  hit  him  with  his  revolver  and  then  shot  him. 

Doctors  Luis  and  Bia  treated  the  priest  in  our  small  clinic.  Then  the  two  of 
them  and  myself,  escorted  by  a friend  in  another  car,  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  along  the  Zingu  highway,  looking  for  an  air  taxi  which  we  knew  was  in  a 
certain  ranch.  The  following  day,  while  still  dark,  we  took  off  for  Goiania  to 
bring  Father  to  the  Neurological  Institute.  It  was  all  to  no  avail,  as  Luis  and  Bia 
had  expected,  the  bullet  had  exploded  in  the  brain. 

What  was  impressive  was  that  Father  Joao  Bosco  was  still  able  to  speak  for 
more  than  two  hours  with  those  who  accompanied  him.  It  was  a profoundly 
Christian  agony.  Fie  repeatedly  offered  his  life  for  the  Indians,  for  the  people.  He 
invoked  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  remembered  the  Cl M L Repeating  the  “consum- 
matum”  of  the  Lord,  he  said  to  me,  “Dorn  Pedro,  we  have  finished  our  task.  . . .” 

He  died  for  justice  and  charity.  In  the  Amazon.  At  a particularly  critical  time, 
or  as  a martyr,  if  you  like,  in  the  last  three  months,  Father  Rodolfo  in  Meruri, 
Bishop  Adriano  in  Nova  Iguacu  and  Father  Joao  Bosco  in  Ribeirao  Bonito  are 
attacked  by  the  same  enemies.  And  there  are  other  threats  in  the  air,  much 
plotting  going  on.  In  the  whole  continent,  as  you  know.  It  is  the  hour  of 
martyrdom  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

We  buried  Father  Joao  Bosco  in  Diamantino,  under  the  Mato  Grosso  sun  and 
with  the  songs  of  victory  of  the  whole  town.  The  news  reporters  were  taken 
aback.  Somebody  wept. 

I made  a statement  to  the  Federal  Police  on  Sunday  at  the  Archbishop’s 
house  in  Cuiaba. 

What  else?  Pray  that  we  be  faithful,  that  the  Spirit  maintain  in  us  the  gift  of 
gladness,  that  the  Church  be  a witness  to  the  very  end. 

Do  not  be  afraid;  see  to  it  that  our  people  do  not  worry.  The  Lord  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  The  communion  of  the  whole  Church  goes  with  us. 
And  this  death  and  the  threats  serve  as  testimony  for  others,  people  outside  our 
communities,  who  also  struggle  for  the  New  Man.  It  is  not  a sad  hour.  It  is  the 
beautiful  hour  of  the  Gospel. 

I embrace  you  all  in  this  most  fraternal  communion  we  have  in  Christ. 

Pedro. 

The  above  letter  was  written  by  Pedro  Casaldaliga,  Bishop  of  Sao  Felix , Mato 
Grosso,  Brazil.  The  letter  appeared  in  Vida  Nueva,  no.  7 053  and  is  reproduced  in 
the  Peruvian  magazine,  Paginas,  December  1976. 
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One  night 
in 

Rio  Das  Cobras 

( RIVER  \ 

\OF SNAKES) 


These  accounts  are  used  here  with  the  permission  of 
the  newspaper  Kosmos,  Sao  Pau/o,  Brazil . 


An  interview  by  Alessino  Cabras 


Father  Francisco,  a Xaveriano 
Father,  has  worked  for  some  time 
now  as  a missionary  among  the 
Guarani  and  Kaigangue  Indians.  In  the 
past  we  had  fought  the  good  fight 
together  but  life  had  separated  us  for 
several  years.  These  last  few  days  I saw 
him  again  in  Rio  das  Cobras.  We 
chewed  the  fat  late  into  the  night  and 
the  conversation  was  all  about  his 
work  with  the  Indians. 

How  is  it  that  you  came  to  this  end 
of  the  world  and  became  involved  with 
the  Indians? 

I’ve  asked  myself  that  several  times. 
If  I wasn’t  a priest  I’d  say  that  destiny 
brought  me.  However,  as  destiny 
doesn’t  exist,  I think  it  was  God  that 


put  me  in  this  place.  I came  to  be 
pastor  of  a Catholic  community. 
Travelling  around  this  community  I 
found  the  remains  of  the  Guarani  and 
Kaigangue  tribes.  Soon  I was  interested 
up  to  my  neck. 

Are  you  sorry? 

Not  a bit.  You  know  how  I was 
always  in  the  middle  of  the  fight.  This 
is  the  place  that  I asked  God  for! 

Who  are  you  fighting  with? 

. . . .With  the  ranchers,  the  hired 
gunmen  and  quite  a number  of 
“civilized”  who  act  like  people  right 
out  of  the  stone  age. 

What’s  it  all  about? 

Aggression  against  the  Indians  and 
their  properties.  I confess  that  it  isn’t 
easy  for  me  to  sound  this  note.  All  the 
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rest  is  in  the  papers  almost  daily.  What 
really  shocked  me  since  my  first 
contacts  with  the  Indians  were  the 
injustices  that  that  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  whites.  There  are  many 
“civilized”  around  here  that  have  their 
eye  on  the  land  of  the  Indians.  I 
should  say  that  a large  part  of  their 
land  was  already  invaded  and  sacked 
without  anyone  getting  the  least  bit 
upset  or  trying  to  stop  it.  I know  of 
many  barbarities  done  in  broad 
daylight:  farms  destroyed  by  the  cattle 
of  the  ranchers,  the  stealing  of  timber, 
physical  aggression.  And,  as  always, 
when  the  Indians  react,  they’re  hunted 
down  with  guns. 

And  then  you  just  got  in  the 
middle.  . . .? 

When  I saw  this  small  group  being 
crushed  by  a band  of  people  without 
scruples,  I couldn’t  just  stand  there 
with  my  arms  crossed.  My  conscience 
wouldn’t  let  me.  In  the  beginning  I 
didn’t  have  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what 
could  be  done.  I just  trusted  in  God. 
And  God,  at  just  the  right  moment 
sent  me  the  help  of  the  Missionary 
Indigenous  Council  (Conselho 
Indigenista  Missionario).  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  shout  out  to  the 
world.  A few  days  later  it  just  rained 
journalists  from  every  corner  of  Brazil. 
The  Indians  themselves  took  on  the 
task  of  naming  the  oppressors.  It  was 
God  coming  to  help  us! 

And  your  relationship  with  those 
whom  you  denounced? 

The  most  uncomfortable  possible. 
As  they  couldn’t  deny  the  evils  that 
the  press  denounced,  they  threatened 
to  kill  me. 

Did  you  see  what  happened  to  Fr. 
Rudolf,  in  Meruri,  because  he  wanted 
to  defend  the  Bororos?  He  was  killed. 


Fr.  Rudolf  wasn’t  the  first  nor  will 
he  be  the  last  missionary  killed  while 
defending  the  weak.  As  for  me,  I 
would  feel  like  the  worst  coward  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  if,  at  this 
moment,  I gave  in  to  the  threats  of  the 
jaguncos  (hired  gunman).  With  the 
backing  and  moral  support  of  the 
missionary,  the  Indian  has  a new 
awareness  of  his  inalienable  rights. 
They  feel  more  secure  and  start  to 
build  hopes  for  a brighter  future  for 
their  children.  The  chief  of  the 
Guaranis  has  travelled  even  to  Brasilia 
(capital  of  Brazil)  to  protest  in  front 
of  the  National  Institute  of  the  Indian. 
Do  you  understand  how  important 
this  is? 

Yes.  What  I don’t  quite  understand 
is  the  full  meaning  of  the  land  to  the 
Indian. 

The  land  for  the  Indian  is  every- 
thing! It  has  a part  in  his  life  and  his 
death.  It  is  the  land  that  gives  him  the 
hunt,  the  fish,  the  farm  produce,  his 
medicine.  In  the  earth  he  puts  his  dead 
and  it  is  in  the  earth  that  his  legends 
and  history  have  roots.  To  take  him 
from  the  land  that  he  inherited  from 
his  forefathers  is  like  taking  a child 
from  his  mother’s  womb  by  force. 

Tell  me  about  the  Guarani  family. 

The  Guarani  family  is  more  healthy 
than  that  of  the  whites.  It  is  mono- 
gamous and  the  fidelity  of  the  hus- 
band is  an  example  for  all.  Each  family 
usually  has  at  least  four  children.  It  is 
the  husband’s  job  to  get  the  food,  to 
hunt,  to  fish,  to  cut  wood.  The  wife 
looks  after  the  garden  and  the  chil- 
dren. The  families  are  very  united  in 
the  community;  one  for  all,  all  for 
one.  For  this  reason  you  don’t  find 
marginalized  people  in  their  commu- 
nity.* 
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Land  is  precious  and  people  are  dose 
to  it. 


A Man 
like  all 
the  Others 


Fr.  Francisco  Sozzi,  S.X. 

The  Indian  is  profoundly  religious. 

1 For  him,  God  is  not  someone  who 
lives  in  heaven,  a long  way  off,  as 
believe  many  Christians.  Truly  the 
God  of  the  indigenous  people  lives  in 
the  midst  of  the  tribe  and  enters  into 
the  life  of  each  individual.  The  Indian 
sees  God  everywhere. 

The  spiritual  chief  is  the  paje 
(medicine  man),  who  has  the  role  of 
blessing  the  sick  and  leading  the  tribe’s 
prayers  to  God.  There  are  prayers  for 
just  about  everything:  sickness,  the 
hunt,  storms,  birth  and  death. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  missionary 
in  this  situation?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  important  is  to  look,to  listen 
and  above  all  to  understand  the  soul 
and  spirituality  of  the  Indian;  to 
discover  his  culture  and  in  it  the  seeds 


of  the  revelation  that  the  good  God 
has  put  in  the  heart  of  each  man.  It’s 
no  use  trying  to  impress  upon  these 
people  a religion  according  to  our 
frames  of  reference  as  learned  in  the 
theology  books. 

Living  with  the  Indians  I have 
learned  a great  deal.  For  example,  I 
understand  now,  better  than  the  books 
taught  me,  how  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  passed  down  through  the 
centuries.  When  a Kaigangue  or 
Guarani  mother  weaves  baskets,  seated 
on  the  ground,  she  is  always 
surrounded  by  her  daughters.  She  then 
tells  the  history  of  the  tribe  from  old 
times  to  the  present.  The  father  does 
the  same  with  his  sons  as  he  makes  his 
arrows. 

A child  does  not  receive  his  name 
shortly  after  birth  but  only  at  a 
solemn  ceremony,  presided  at  by  the 
paje  at  springtime.  At  this  point  the 
child  becomes  officially  incorporated 
into  the  tribe.  Can  you  think  of  a 
better  time  to  adminster  baptism? 

One  day,  two  gunmen  stopped  my 
car  in  the  middle  of  the  highway  that 
goes  to  the  Guarani  village.  They 
approached  the  car  and  warned  me 
that  if  I wanted  a long  life  I should 
stop  defending  the  Indians.  I 
answered:  “I’m  not  married;  I won’t 
leave  anyone  crying  for  me  in  this 
world.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  happens 
to  me,  I am  going  to  continue  my 
mission.”  When  the  gunmen  let  me  go 
and  I had  started  on  my  way,  I 
perceived  that  I wasn’t  so  courageous 
as  I thought:  I was  in  a cold  sweat  for 
three  kilometers  and  I didn’t  have 
enough  strength  to  depress  the 
accelerator  of  the  car.  I had  to  stop. 
The  missionary  is  a man  like  all  the 
others.* 
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Supplementary  Material 


A group  of  slide  sets  showing  the  work  of  the  churches  in  Canada.  Listed  below 
are  the  sets,  the  area  they  represent  and  the  particular  denomination  working 
there. 

Price $4.00  each  or  $3.00  each  for  two  or  more. 


1.  Resort  Ministry:  Sauble  Beach, 
Ontario  (Presbyterian) 

2.  Inner  City:  Tyndale  Neighbour- 
hood House,  Montreal  (Presby- 
terian) 

3.  Inner  City:  Brunswick  United 

Church,  Halifax  (United  Church) 

4.  Inner  City:  St.  Columba  House, 
Montreal  (United  Church) 

* 5.  Urban  Ministry:  Youth  Corps, 

Toronto  (Roman  Catholic) 

6.  Urban  Ministry:  Gateway  Com- 
munity Church,  Toronto  (Roman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian) 

7.  Rural  Development:  Seaway  Com- 
munity House,  Montreal  (Pres- 
byterian) 


8.  Chaplaincies:  (United  Church) 

9.  Summer  Ministries:  (United 

Church) 

*10.  Communication:  Interlink  Broad- 
casting, Toronto  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) 

11.  Seaman’s  Mission:  Toronto  (Luth- 
eran) 

12.  Airplane  Ministry:  LAMP  (Luther- 
an Association  of  Missionaries  and 
Pilots) 

13.  Native  Peoples:  Kenora  Fellow- 
ship Centre  (Presbyterian) 

*14.  Native  Peoples:  Northern  Ontario 
(Roman  Catholic) 

Each  slide  set  contains  10  slides  and  an 

accompanying  script. 


Order  from  CANEC  Publishing  and  Supply  House,  47  Coldwater  Road, 
Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3B  1 Y9,  or  regional  depot. 


*Note:  Items  marked  with  an  asterisk  please  order  from  - 
S.F.M.  Information  Department. 
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Canadians  in  global  mission 
Short  and  long  term  commitments 
Priests  and  lay  members 


INTERESTED  IN  JOINING?  Write  to: 


Rev.  Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M1M4 

I'm  interested.  Send  me  more  information. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


I AGE EDUCATION 

I...— — — 


1 
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*Rev.  Robert  Smith  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  1959  to 
1972.  At  present  he  is  a member  of 


meeting  with  Fr.  Alphonsus  Chafe , 
who  died  on  December  12,  1976. 


our  General  Council.  Here  he  recalls  a 


It  was  the  summer  of  1953  on  the  campus  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in 
1 Antigonish.  Notable  men  and  women  from  many  parts  of  the  world  were 
gathering  there  for  the  centennial  celebrations  of  the  university.  Some  of  the 
local  students  were  asked  to  be  on  hand  to  lend  any  necessary  assistance  to  these 
important  people. 

During  the  morning  I had  the  good  luck  to  be  asked  to  look  after  one  arrival 
who  didn’t  seem  to  expect  the  deference  being  shown  to  the  other  visitors.  The 
easy-flowing  Newfoundland  accent  was  also  a welcome  change  from  the  precise 
language  of  the  academic  world. 

Once  the  visitor  found  his  room  he  asked  where  he  might  celebrate  Mass.  This 
too  was  unusual  in  those  days  of  fasting  before  Mass,  for  it  was  about  11:00 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  the  basement  of  the  old  chapel  at  St.  F.X.  everything  was  put  away  by  that 
time.  But  we  found  what  was  needed,  except  for  wine.  There  was  a little  left 
over  in  a cruet,  but  there  was  a fly  in  it.  “Never  mind  boy,  that  won’t  hurt  you 
when  you  get  to  the  missions,”  the  priest  replied. 

I had  never  thought  much  of  the  missions,  I had  hardly  ever  heard  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  This  man  I had  never  met  before  and  I have 
no  taste  for  flies  in  the  altar  wine.  But  in  the  following  months  at  the  university, 
when  it  came  time  to  choose  a path  through  life,  the  memory  of  this  free  spirit 
stayed  with  me. 

Today  is  a sad  and  quiet  day  around  the  house  at  Scarboro  because  it  is  the 
first  day  in  over  fifty  years  that  Fons  Chafe  is  not  in  the  midst  of  things  here. 
Each  one  of  us  has  had  his  life  touched  in  some  way  by  this  man,  as  my  own  life 
was  changed  in  meeting  him.  Today,  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  all 


remember.* 


Robert  Smith,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 


NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


Legal  Title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 

'"Ill  I I'1  A 11  m llnWIJIMIIMHMMmailM MrfAIMh 'iftll  ‘I  — 


APRIL  - 1977 


scarboro 

missions 


!k\x  l^.v.  ilk 


Vol.  58,  No.  4 


April,  1977 


from  the  Editor 

Ten  years  ago,  on  Easter  Sunday  of  1967,  Pope  Paul  VI  issued  his  first 
social  encyclical,  “Populorum  Progressio  — On  the  development  of 
peoples.”  This  month’s  issue  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  commemorates 
Populorum  Progressio  by  looking  back  on  a few  of  the  basic  social 
teachings  of  the  Popes  since  Leo  Xlll’s  Rerum  Novarum. 

Almost  a year  ago,  when  we  were  preparing  for  the  October  ’76  issue, 
we  noted  the  many  similarities  between  the  demands  the  developing 
nations  were  making  at  the  U.N.  and  the  social  teaching  of  the  Popes.  The 
developing  nations  want  to  change  the  structure  of  the  world  economy; 
saying  the  present  ones  are  unjust.  Many  people  tend  to  label  these 
demands  as  Socialist  or  even  Marxist.  However  the  basic  similarities 
between  Papal  teaching  and  the  essential  elements  of  a New  International 
Economic  Order  as  put  forward  by  the  developing  nations  should  give  us 
cause  for  reflection. 

For  the  past  few  years  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  has  had  articles  on  the 
New  Economic  Order,  on  food,  on  the  native  peoples,  on  environmental 
pollution,  on  life  styles,  on  the  struggles  of  peoples  in  developing  countries 
for  a more  just  and  human  life.  Our  concern  has  been  centered  more  on 
the  world  than  on  our  Church  and  our  own  Scarboro  Community, 
although  in  no  way  have  we  neglected  these. 

Our  concern  is  but  a reflection  of  the  social  teachings  of  the  Popes  and 
a reflection  also  of  the  concern  for  justice  found  throughout  the  Bible 
and  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

We  hope  this  issue  will  help  you  to  share  that  concern. 


Editor : Gerald  Curry,  SFW\/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFM/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescor\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions: 
$3.00  a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and 
$50.00  for  life.  — Second  class  mail  regis- 
tration No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
Postal  Terminal  "A" 
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What 
Leo  Xlll 

Started 


Bernard  M.  Daly 


In  what  sense  can  we  say  that  Paul 
Vi’s  1967  letter  On  the  Develop- 
ment of  Peoples  is  one  of  a series,  of 
which  the  first  was  Leo  Xlll’s  1891 
letter  On  the  Condition  of  Workers? 
That  is,  did  Leo  Xlll  start  something 
new  that  still  goes  on;  and,  if  so,  what? 

Because  Leo’s  letter  is  known  as 
Rerum  Nova  rum  from  the  first  two 
words  in  its  Latin  version,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  think  that  he  spoke  “of 
new  things”.  Not  so;  in  fact,  he  used 
those  words  to  criticize  “the  spirit  of 
revolutionary  changes”  that  he  saw 
sweeping  the  world  of  his  time.  If 


there  is  something  new  in  his  letter, 
then,  it  has  to  be  sought  well  beyond 
its  title. 

What  is  new  for  our  times  in  Pope 
Leo  Xlll’s  teaching,  I believe,  is  his 
insight  that  social  structures  are  man- 
made and  Christians  should  be  active 
world-builders,  according  to  a socio- 
critical  faith  — a faith  that  is  not  just 
private  and  quiet,  that  does  not  just 
accept  the  status  quo  or  take  con- 
ventional wisdom  for  granted. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  Leo  Xlll, 
elected  in  1878,  was  the  first  Pope  in 
centuries  not  to  rule  also  as  a prince- 
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bishop.  Even  Pius  XI,  immediately 
before  him,  had  presided  over  exten- 
sive papal  states  until  the  wars  of  1 870 
and  the  unification  of  Italy  reduced 
the  Vatican  to  a token  realm.  Leo  XIII 
was  the  first  Pope  in  a new  social  order. 
Absolute  monarchy  was  in  its  last  days. 
Disappearing  with  it  was  the  sovereign- 
subject  relationship  that  often  had 
been  pictured  as  being  of  man’s  very 
nature  and  therefore  God-given.  The 
former  perception  of  a unity  of  reli- 
gion and  society  was  shattered.  The 
new  order  was  seen  not  at  all  as  given 
by  God  but  as  shaped  by  ardent  re- 
publicans, by  passionate  revolution- 
aries and  by  canny  industrialists:  the 
very  people  who  shape  our  own  pre- 
sent world,  in  company  with  ever- 
present bureaucrats. 

We  do  not  find  in  Leo  XIII  — in 
any  of  the  more  than  two  dozen 
major  statements  that  he  made  prior 
to  Rerum  Novarum  — any  attempt  to 
maintain  or  restore  the  old  society; 
he  was  not  a monarchist,  for  instance, 
nor  was  he  nostaligic  for  the  then  still 
not  far  distant  days  of  a society  neatly 
organized  around  the  notion  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  He  faced  his  own 
times.  We  find  him  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  Rerum  Novarum  sounding  like 
last  Sunday’s  sermon  as  he  talks  about 
“the  growth  of  industry,  and  the  sur- 
prising discoveries  of  science;  the 
changing  reactions  of  masters  and 
workmen;  the  enormous  fortunes  of 
individuals  and  the  poverty  of  the 


masses;  the  increased  self-reliance  and 
the  closer  mutual  cooperation  of  the 
working  population;  and,  finally,  a 
general  moral  deterioration.” 

When  he  turned  to  look  at  who  was 
proposing  solutions  for  “the  misery 
and  wretchedness  which  press  so  un- 
justly at  this  moment  on  the  large 
majority  of  the  very  poor,”  Leo  XIII 
was  critical  of  what  Europe’s  late  1 9th 
Century  Socialists  had  to  offer.  The 
callousness  and  greed  of  industrial 
capitalism  he  also  found  unacceptable. 
But  what  is  important  for  us  today  is 
not  the  detail  of  his  critique  of  his 
contemporaries  but  his  underlying 
clear  perception  that  they  were  build- 
ing a new  world,  and  that  Christians 
should  be  active  among  them,  as  full 
and  creative  citizens. 

Just  how  innovative  this  idea  was 
in  the  late  1 800’s  can  be  measured  by 
trying  to  recreate  in  one’s  imagination 
the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 
The  great  majority  of  Catholics  in 
France  were  royalists  of  the  extreme 
right,  and  thoroughly  out  of  favor 
with  the  Third  Republic,  which  in 
1880  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  passed 
a series  of  laws  repressing  all  levels  of 
Catholic  education.  A situation  of 
crisis  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
remained  unresolved  until  after  Leo's 
death.  Bismarck’s  laws  subjecting 
Russian  Catholics  to  state  control  were 
a major  preoccupation  for  Leo  during 
the  first  10  years  of  his  pontificate.  In 
England,  the  diocesan  hierarchy  had 
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Man  is  called  to  be  a world  builder . 

& 


been  restored  only  in  1850,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  Catholics  there  were 
fairly  recent  and  very  poor  Irish  immi- 
grants. As  historian  Philip  Hughes  has 
noted,  at  the  time  Leo  XIII  was 
elected,  Catholics  had  “a  general  sense 
of  frustration,  of  the  hopelessness  of 
action,  and  a tendency  to  waste  energy 
in  mere  wishful  thinking.”  So,  to  a 
generation  inclined  to  shun  all  contact 
with  an  impious  world  in  the  name  of 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  Leo  XIII 
preached  “that  only  by  living  in  this 


new  world  could  the  Church,  in  fact, 
survive,  for  to  live  in  that  world  is  the 
Church’s  first  duty;  only  by  such  living 
contact  can  she  fulfill  her  mission  to 
convert  it.”  (Hughes,  A Popular 
History  of  the  Church,  p.268) 

How  can  we  characterize  that 
which  Leo  asked  Catholics  to  do?  If 
we  look  too  closely  at  the  details  — de- 
fence of  private  property,  right  to  just 
wages,  right  of  association  — we  may 
find  his  message  out  of  date.  Even  if 
we  once  again  use  our  imagination  as  a 
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“time  machine”  to  put  us  back  into 
his  historical  context,  we  may  miss  the 
main  point  of  Leo’s  teaching  while 
concentrating  on  its  specifics.  He  tried 
to  move  the  Church  to  the  side  of  the 
workingman  who  had  been  “given 
over,  isolated  and  defenceless,  to  the 
callousness  of  employers  and  the 
greed  of  unrestrained  competition.” 
At  a time  when  others  were  preaching 
unremitting  class  war  or  survival-of- 
the-fittest  struggle  for  existence,  he 
stressed  a “third  option”,  the  inter- 
dependence of  capital  and  labor.  He 
translated  the  Church’s  older  language 
about  the  duties  and  rights  of  sover- 
eign and  subject  into  modern  terms 
for  employer  and  employee.  Each 
such  proposal  — and  many  more  could 
be  cited  — was  new  for  its  time  and  is 
still  timely  for  today.  I believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  many  new  concerns  to 
which  Leo  XIII  alerted  the  Church  can 
best  be  appreciated  by  attempting  to 
describe  the  kind  of  faith  he  was  advo- 
cating for  the  20th  Century  Christian. 

Earlier,  borrowing  a term  from  theo- 
logian Johannes  Metz  — I called  it  a 
“socio-critical  faith.”  (Its  opposite 
would  be,  let’s  say,  a faith  that  is  just 
private  and  quiet.)  I believe  Leo  XIII 
called  us  to  a faith,  a religious  con- 
sciousness, that  tends  to  centre  upon 
society  rather  than  upon  the  private 
person;  and  that  is  “critical”  in  the 
sense  of  seeking  to  formulate  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  as  a correction  to  the 
conditions  of  present-day  society. 

Of  course,  faith  always  touches  the 


personal,  the  private.  So,  charity,  for 
example,  can  be  seen  as  an  intimate 
virtue  of  the  l-Thou  relation;  inter- 
personal encounter  can  properly  be 
called  religious  experience.  However, 
Leo  XIII  did  not  leave  us  with  a pri- 
vate faith  alone.  He  sought  to  uncover 
the  socio-political  consequences  of  our 
religious  ideas  and  aspirations.  He 
called  for  public,  political  and  econo- 
mic use  of  our  faith.  The  problem  he 
set  for  us  is  that  of  the  relation 
between  theory  and  practice,  between 
understanding  the  faith  and  social 
practice.  His  aim  was  not  to  mix  faith 
with  politics  and  economics  in  a reac- 
tionary way  but,  in  Metz’s  words  “to 
actualize  the  critical  potential  of  faith 
in  regard  to  society.”  (See  Metz, 
Theology  of  Renewal,  Vol.  2) 

Leo  XIII  called  us  to  assume  our 
responsibilities  towards  society  with 
regard  to  the  biblical  promises  for 
mankind  of  liberty,  peace,  justice  and 
reconciliation.  Living  in  accord  with 
these  promises  gives  us  an  ever- 
renewed,  ever-changing,  critical,  liber- 
ating task  in  the  face  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  society  in  which  we  live. 
Leo  XIII,  that  is,  set  for  us,  as  citizens 
and  as  institutional  Church,  the  task  of 
elaborating  a system  of  liberating  social 
criticism.  He  urged  us  to  be  world- 
builders,  fully  involved  in  society, 
according  to  a socio-critical  faith:  not 
a new  faith  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Scriptures  but,  inasmuch  as  virtually 
untried  by  many  of  us,  a faith  still  new 
for  our  times.* 
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New  Times 


It  is  springtime  in  the  Church.”  Cardinal  Suenens  spoke  those  words  here  in 
Toronto,  a few  years  ago  now.  Winter  winds  may  still  blow  at  times,  but  a 
new  life  has  begun  and  there  is  no  turning  back. 

New  signs  of  life  spring  up  all  around,  small  and  unassuming  now,  but  en- 
during and  full  of  promise;  signs  of  life  in  great  profusion,  with  a strength  that 
comes  from  within,  a confidence  in  what  lies  ahead. 

All  through  1976,  a group  of  Catholics  living  in  Toronto,  but  with  roots  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  worked  to  create  a newspaper  that  would  tell 
the  story  of  this  springtime  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  They  call  their  paper 
NEW  TIMES  and  in  their  first  publication,  they  described  themselves  in  this 
manner: 

NEW  TIMES  is  a collective  effort  involving  people  who  could  so  easily 
be  described  in  the  traditional  categories:  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
priests,  sisters  and  laity.  What  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  is  the  common 
conviction  we  share  which  eludes  all  our  easy  categories.  We  believe 
something  new  is  coming  to  birth.  It  is  not  that  we  are  by  nature 
optimistic.  It  is  not  that  it  is  so  obviously  happening  in  us.  It  is  simply  that 
we  see  something  new  happening  in  the  lives  of  so  many  people.  The 
strength  of  this  new  life  breaks  through  previous  definitions  and  includes 
the  most  diverse  kinds  of  people  and  movements.  It  is  present,  for 
example,  in  the  serious  explorations  of  scholars,  in  the  struggle  for  justice, 
in  the  search  for  deeper  human  relationships,  in  the  creativity  of 
catechists,  in  the  renewal  of  religious  life,  in  the  praise  of  pentecostals,  in 
the  leadership  of  some  Bishops,  in  the  heartfelt  wisdom  of  the  retarded,  in 
the  quiet  fidelity  of  a pastor  in  the  north,  in  the  laughter  of  a child  and  in 
the  silent  courage  of  an  old  woman  in  the  face  of  death.  This  is  the  Church 
that  is  in  the  process  of  re-imagining  itself. 

The  people  at  NEW  TIMES  would  like  to  hear  from  you,  to  have  news  from 
you  about  how  the  Christian  life  is  breaking  through  in  your  area  in  this  spring- 
time of  the  Church.  If  you  would  like  to  subscribe  to  NEW  TIMES,  you  may 
write  to  them  at  21  Grenville  Street  in  Toronto  (M4Y  1A1).  The  paper  comes 
out  every  two  weeks  and  costs  five  dollars  per  year.* 
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The 

Principle 

of 

Subsidiarity 


Editor’s  Note: 

Father  Jack  Gallagher,  who  teaches 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  spoke  to 
us  about  the  importance  given  to  this 
principle  in  many  of  the  social  encycli- 
cals. Basically  the  principle  means 
leaving  people  with  the  authority  and 
freedom  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  their  own  because  of 
their  particular  situation  or  circum- 
stance. in  other  words,  you  do  not 
assign  to  a high  level  what  a lesser  or 
lower  or  subordinate  ievei  can  do. 
A simple  example  of  not  following 
the  principle  of  subsidiarity  would 
be  for  the  government  of  Ontario 
to  take  away  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  municipal  governments  in  an  area 
where  the  municipal  government  is, 
because  it  is  closer  to  the  situation, 


Fr.  Jack  Gallagher 

more  capable  of  bringing  about 
a solution.  Another  example  would 
be  having  the  municipal  government 
tell  you  how  to  dean  out  your 
basement  or  attic  or  whatever.  Natur- 
ally you  know  this  best  of  all  and 
it  can  be  best  solved  on  the  level 
of  the  family  itself. 

Jerry  Brown,  California’s  unconven- 
tional young  governor,  has  earned 
headlines  by  telling  voters  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  politicians.  The 
government  cannot  stop  inflation 
while  creating  full  employment.  It 
cannot  prevent  pollution  while  ex- 
panding the  economy  indefinitely.  It 
cannot  stamp  out  discrimination, 
crime  and  international  poverty  and 
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by  some  sort  of  magic  cure  all  of  the 
ills  of  the  modern  world.  Governor 
Brown’s  honesty  is  refreshing.  But  if 
government  cannot  solve  these  prob- 
lems, and  cannot  even  seriously  come 
to  grips  with  many  of  them,  are  there 
no  solutions? 

One  step  towards  an  answer  is  given 
by  a principle  set  forth  in  various 
papal  encyclicals  — the  principle  of 
subsidiarity.  Pope  Pius  XI  explained 
the  principle  in  paragraph  79  of 
Quadragesimo  Anno. 

Just  as  it  is  gravely  wrong  to  take 
from  individuals  what  they  can  ac- 
complish by  their  own  initiative 
and  industry  and  give  it  to  the  com- 
munity, so  also  it  is  an  injustice  and 
at  the  same  time  a grave  evil  and 
disturbance  of  right  order  to  assign 
to  a higher  association  what  a lesser 
and  subordinate  organization  can 
do. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the 
Pope  developed  the  idea  further.  If 
the  state  lets  subordinate  groups 
handle  certain  matters,  then  the  state 
is  left  free  to  do  more  effectively 
those  things  which  only  the  state 
can  do.  Pope  John  XXIII  repeated 
the  message  in  Mater  et  Magistra.  If 
“subsidiary”  groups  are  given  their 
proper  place,  then  instead  of  leaving 
everything  to  the  state,  citizens  will 
take  an  active  part  in  running  their 
lives. 

The  Popes  looked  back,  perhaps 
nostalgically,  to  an  earlier  society  in 
which  subsidiary  • groups  flourished. 
During  the  most  civilized  periods  of 
the  Middle  Ages  industry  and  com- 
merce were  regulated  by  guilds.  These 
organizations  of  professional  men, 
craftsmen  and  merchants  not  only 
worked  to  protect  the  interests  of 


their  members.  They  regulated  their 
activity  according  to  moral  standards 
and  with  a view  to  the  common  good. 

The  rise  of  laissez-faire  capitalism 
destroyed  the  guilds.  The  new  bour- 
geois class  called  for  business  without 
the  restraint  of  the  guilds.  Their  regu- 
lation of  the  economy  according  to 
the  common  good  was  replaced  by  the 
survival-of-the-fittest  competition  of 
the  free  market. 

The  same  centuries  saw  the  rise  of 
the  absolute  states,  beginning  with 
England  and  France.  These  govern- 
ments became  all  powerful  — des- 
troying or  controlling  all  other  smaller 
groups.  Of  course  the  unorganized  in- 
dividual citizens  were  powerless  against 
the  state. 

When  subsidiary  groups  are  no 
longer  effective  we  are  left  with  only 
two  options  in  social  policy  — indivi- 
dualism or  state  intervention.  Both 
options  have  serious  drawbacks. 

In  the  name  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  free  market,  individualism  would 
rule  out  extensive  state  intervention. 
However  the  free  enterprise  system 
doesn’t  automatically  take  care  of  the 
weak  and  the  unfortunate.  It  allows 
exploitation  and  unjust  distribution 
of  wealth.  In  the  face  of  pollution  and 
the  waste  of  scarce  resources,  it  is 
powerless  to  preserve  the  planet  as  a 
livable  home  for  future  generations. 
Individualism  does  not  automatically 
provide  for  the  common  good. 

Should  the  state  intervene,  then, 
to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of 
individualism?  State  intervention 
creates  its  own  problems.  One  possible 
result  is  the  erosion  of  freedom. 
Where  there  is  no  strong  democratic 
tradition  the  expansion  of  government 
control  can  lead  to  real  oppression  by 
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the  state.  Even  in  democracies  the  ex- 
pansion of  government  control  narrows 
the  scope  of  individual  choice.  The 
greater  the  power  of  the  state,  the 
greater  the  risk  of  its  abuse.  Too  much 
state  intervention  may  cause  citizens 
to  become  passive,  dependent,  without 
initiative  —an  attitude  of  let  the 
government  do  it  prevails.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Social  Welfare  Council  re- 
cently reported  that  old  age  incomes 
should  be  nearly  $700.  per  month  per 
couple  — so  that  a certain  quality  of 
life  may  be  attained.  The  Council 
never  mentioned  the  responsibilities  of 
sons  and  daughters  for  their  aged 
parents. 

Governments,  even  democratic  ones, 
do  not  always  act  fairly.  They  may  be 
biased  towards  the  rich  and  powerful, 
or  they  may  seek  to  please  the  majori- 
ty at  the  expense  of  a minority.  Even  a 
government  which  tries  to  be  fair 
remains  remote,  often  badly  informed 
and  unappreciative  of  people’s  real 
problems. 

Then  there  is  bureaucratic  in- 
efficiency. Each  year  Canada’s  auditor 
general  publishes  horror  stories  about 
official  bungling  and  waste.  In  1976 
he  claimed  the  federal  government 
had  lost  control  of  the  spending  by  its 
departments.  As  government  inter- 
vention grows,  bureaucracies  expand, 
become  more  cumbersome,  less  res- 
ponsive. At  a certain  point  a bureau- 
cracy can  become  self-serving.  Officials 
begin  to  measure  their  success  by  the 
size  of  their  staffs  and  budget,  not  by 
services  rendered  to  the  people. 

Finally,  there  is  a whole  class  of 
problems  which  legislation  by  itsejf 
cannot  solve,  because  what  is  needed 
is  an  inner  change  in  people.  For  ex- 
ample, where  there  has  developed  a 


“culture  of  poverty”  it  is  not  enough 
to  provide  job  opportunities.  Because 
of  background,  because  of  dependency 
built  up  by  years  of  living  on  welfare, 
certain  types  of  unemployed  persons 
are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  hold  a 
job.  In  problems  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency, prejudice,  problems  of  native 
peoples,  legislation  cannot  create  the 
inner  change  necessary  to  really  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem. 

Subsidiary  groups,  while  avoiding 
many  of  the  pitfalls  of  state  inter- 
vention, can  deal  with  certain  prob- 
lems ignored  by  individualism. 

Labour  unions  and  industrial  associ- 
ations are  powerful  subsidiary  groups 
which  already  exist.  Indeed  the  power 
of  these  groups  has  contributed  to  re- 
cent inflation.  Unions  force  higher 
wages.  Owners,  by  acting  together, 
pass  on  the  added  costs  by  raising 
prices  for  the  product  and  thus  avoid 
any  loss  by  price  competition.  The 
consumer,  being  unorganized,  loses. 

His  only  recourse  is  to  the  government. 

This  example  suggests  three  tasks  in 
the  development  of  a healthy  subsidi-  j 
ary  structure.  First,  certain  existing 
groups  must  be  reformed.  Some  must 
become  more  democratic  or  more 
efficient.  Others  must  be  converted 
from  concern  only  with  money  to 
concern  for  the  common  good.  Second, 
some  new  groups  must  be  formed  to 
balance  the  power  of  existing  organi- 
zations and  to  deal  with  new  problems. 
Third,  all  groups  must  be  co-ordinated 
so  that  there  is  cooperation  for  the 
good  of  all  instead  of  a power  struggle 
for  selfish  ends. 

A variety  of  groups  is  needed.  Be- 
sides large  organizations  there  is  need 
for  smaller,  more  intimate  gatherings. 
Here  people  can  learn  from  each  other 
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be  done  in 


get 


If  it  can 


small  groups  then  why  create  bureaucracy  to 


it  done. 


and  respond  to  each  other’s  needs.  For 
example,  if  there  is  a problem  con- 
cerning native  people  in  an  area,  one 
might  try  to  form  a group  made  up  of 
natives  and  whites.  One  would  seek 
not  only  mutual  understanding  and 
united  action,  but  also  a real  conver- 
sion to  a more  genuine  concern  for 
others.  Wherever  there  is  a social  prob- 
lem there  should  be  a search  for  a 
group  to  deal  with  it.  Here,  in  smaller 
groups  in  which  a real  community  can 
be  formed,  Christians  should  be  able 
to  make  a special  contribution. 

Our  politicians  — conservatives, 
liberals,  socialists  — usually  suppose 

i 


that  the  only  alternatives  are  in- 
dividualism and  state  intervention. 
They  debate  whether  we  will  have 
one  or  the  other  or  some  mixture  of 
the  two.  This  type  of  debate  scarcely 
touches  some  of  our  most  serious 
social  problems.  Solutions  to  these 
problems  must  await  the  formation  of 
effective  subsidiary  groups.  The  prin- 
ciple of  subsidiarity  as  suggested  in  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Church  calls  for 
the  solution  of  problems  by  those 
most  directly  involved  and  calls  for 
groups  who  will  not  only  have  free- 
dom but  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
work  for  the  common  good.* 
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The 

Church’s 

Position 

on 

Socialism 


Mr.  Gregory  Baum 


Editor's  Note:  way’  between  the  liberal 

We  asked  Gregory  Baum , a well ■ the  industrialized  natio 
known  Catholic  theologian  teaching  at  cialism  of  the  labour  m 
the  University  of  Toronto,  to  try  and  tradition 

" ' ' social  teaching, 


trace  the  Church  s teaching  on  Social- 


of  19t 


ism  as  found  in  the  Social  Encyclicals. 
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Books  have  been  written  on  this  so 


;tive  effects 
~n  the  organ i 

needless  to  say  Mr.  Baum’s  presenta-  He  saw  a destru 
tion  simply  skims  the  surface.  mined  the  trad  it 
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he  social  teaching  of  Leo  XIII,  ily,  and  promoted  indivi 
found  especially  in  Rerum  No  varum  ambition  and  economic 

(1891),  presented  itself  as  ‘the  middle 
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destined  to  serve  the  common  good 
rather  than  create  their  own  empires. 
Also  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
promote  the  common  good  of  society 
and  protect  the  poor  and  underprivi- 
leged from  the  exploitation  of  the  rich 
and  powerful.  There  are  principles  of 
justice  to  be  recognized  by  all,  the 
application  of  which  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  Leo  XIII  repu- 
diated the  socialism  of  the  labour 
movement.  He  disapproved  of  the  sec- 
ular inspiration  of  the  movement,  and 
recognized  that  it  was  often  wedded  to 
militant  opposition  to  religion.  He 
opposed  its  revolutionary  spirit.  He 
thought  the  movement  was  bent  on 
destroying  the  present  order  and,  as  a 
way  to  achieve  this,  instilled  in  ordi- 
nary people  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  owning  classes.  In  the  Catholic 
view  of  things,  the  just  society  was  not 
to  be  achieved  by  the  victory  of  one 
class  over  another  but  by  the  submis- 
sion of  all  classes  to  the  same  princi- 
ples of  justice.  Leo  XIII  defended  pri- 
vate property.  What  was  needed  was 
not  the  expropriation  of  the  rich,  but 
a system  of  government  in  which  pri- 
vate property  would  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a whole. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Leo’s 
teaching  seemed  radical.  He  was  criti- 
cal of  modern  society,  the  grbwing 
power  of  the  rich,  and  the  advances 
made  by  commercial  and  industrial 
empires;  at  the  same  time,  he  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  labour 
unions  and  encouraged  them  in  their 
struggle  for  a more  just  social  order. 
Yet  the  socialists  did  not  like  Leo’s 
teaching  either.  They  understood  him 
as  the  guardian  of  the  old  order  of 
privilege  and  private  property. 


Since  Leo  XI M’s  teachings  were 
general  principles  rather  than  particu- 
lar directives,  there  was  no  place  where 
they  could  be  fully  applied.  Conserva- 
tive Catholics  read  the  social  teachings 
by  stressing  the  rejection  of  socialism 
and  the  defense  of  private  property, 
while  reformist  Catholics  focussed  on 
Leo’s  criticism  of  modern  society  and 
his  support  of  labour  unions. 

Decades  later,  during  the  Great 
Depression,  Pope  Pius  XI  extended  the 
church’s  social  teaching.  In  his  encycli- 
cal Quadragesimo  anno  (1931)  we  find 
a critical  repudiation  of  monopoly 
capitalism.  Since  the  days  of  Leo  XIII, 
Pius  XI  tells  his  readers,  the  economic 
system  has  developed.  Companies  have 
become  so  large  that  they  have  been 
able  to  crush  the  smaller  competitors, 
establish  monopolies,  control  the  flow 
of  money  and  in  this  way  gain  power 
over  governments.  This  vehement 
indictment  of  monopoly  capitalism  (cf 
nn.105-109)  is  hardly  ever  repeated  in 
our  churches.  To  most  Catholics, 
unaquainted  with  the  Catholic  social 
tradition,  these  paragraphs  would 
sound  socialistic. 

Pius  XI  thought  of  his  teaching  as 
‘the  middle  way’.  He  repudiated 
monopoly  capitalism,  and  he  con- 
demned socialism  in  its  radical  and 
moderate  form.  Pius  condemned  the 
revolutionary  socialism  of  Russia,  and 
he  was  equally  hard  on  the  moderate, 
democratic  socialism  of  the  European 
nations.  Why?  Pius  XI  believed  that 
moderate  socialism  was  a philosophy 
afraid  of  its  own  conclusions.  By  its 
nature,  he  held,  socialism  is  committed 
to  atheism,  to  class  war,  and  to  the 
expropriation  of  private  property,  and 
he  regarded  the  openness  to  religion  of 
many  moderate  socialists,  their  inten- 
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tion  of  carrying  on  the  class  struggle 
by  democratic  means,  and  the  limits 
set  to  programs  of  nationalization  as 
insincere  strategies  to  fool  the  people. 
Socialism  could  not  change  its  nature. 
It  retains  its  bent  toward  atheism,  class 
war,  and  the  abolishment  of  all  private 
property. 

Pope  John  XXIII,  in  his  encyclical 
Pacem  in  terris  (1963),  changed  his 
mind  on  this.  In  this  astounding  docu- 
ment (n.  159)  in  a context  where  the 
reference  to  socialism  is  clear,  John 
XXIII  insists  that  historical  move- 
ments, whatever  their  origin,  “can  be 
subject  to  change,  even  of  a profound 
nature.”  In  other  words,  socialism 
need  not  retain  its  bent  to  atheism, 
violence,  and  total  abolishment  of  pri- 
vate property. 

Let  us  return  to  the  teaching  of 
Pius  XI.  No  one  was  happy  with  the 
Depression  encyclical.  The  defenders 
of  the  status  quo  were  seriously  upset 
by  Pius’  vehement  rejection  of  con- 
temporary capitalism,  and  socialists, 
especially  moderate  socialists,  were 
angered  by  what  they  regarded  as  mis- 
representations of  their  views.  There 
did  exist  at  that  time  socialists  who 
were  open  to  religion,  who  wanted  to 
restrict  the  class  struggle  to  parliament 
and  use  as  the  only  instrument  of 
power  the  ballot  box,  and  whose  plans 
for  nationalization  were  confined  to 
major  resources  and  industries. 

The  embarrassment  was  strongest  in 
England  and  former  colonies  like  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  where  the 
Labour  Party  called  itself  socialist  but 
looked  back  on  a history  that  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Conti- 
nental European  labour  movements. 
There  were  many  Catholics  in  the 
Labour  Parties.  The  Catholic  bishops 


“As  disciples  of  Christ  all  of  us 
have  a responsibility  to  play  a role  in 
the  creation  of  a social  order  based  on 
justice. . . . 

For  the  Christian  community  this 
struggle  for  justice  is  not  an  optional 
activity.  It  is  integral  to  bringing  the 
gospel  to  the  world.  ” 

1976  Labor  Day  Message  of 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Bishops. 


of  these  countries  soon  declared  that 
Pius  XI’s  repudiation  of  moderate  so- 
cialism did  not  apply  to  British  social- 
ism but  only  to  the  more  doctrinaire 
socialism  of  Europe. 

Curiously  enough,  when  the  CCF 
was  founded  in  Canada  in  1932,  fol- 
lowing the  British  model,  the  Canadian 
bishops  did  not  follow  the  British 
bishops:  instead  they  warned  the  Cath- 
olic people  of  Canada  against  the  CCF 
and  in  some  instances  condemned  it 
by  name.  The  Canadian  bishops 
changed  their  mind  only  in  1943, 
when  they  included  the  CCF  among 
the  parties  for  which  Catholics  were 
free  to  vote. 

The  Catholic  fear  of  socialism, 
despite  the  inherited  dislike  of  eco- 
nomic individualism,  was  largely  due 
to  the  fear  of  unlimited  state  power.  If 
government  exercised  political  as  well  j 
as  economic  power,  it  could  become 
so  mighty  that  people  would  lose  their 
basic  freedoms. 

However,  since  the  pontificates  of  5 
John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI,  we  notice  a 
shift  in  Catholic  social  teaching.  Al- 
ready Pius  XI  spoke  of  the  emergence 
of  “a  new  imperialism  of  money.”  By  : 
this  he  meant  that  economic  empires 
were  in  the  making  that  did  not  stop 
at  national  boundaries  but  exerted 
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power  all  over  the  globe.  In  his  ency- 
clical Populorum  Progressio,  (1967) 
Paul  VI  acknowledges  that  these  eco- 
nomic empires  have  often  more  power 
than  the  governments  of  small  nations, 
and  that  these  governments  are  there- 
fore unable  to  protect  the  well-being 
of  their  people.  In  this  situation,  the 
power  to  be  feared  is  the  transnational 
organization.  Paul  VI  recommends, 
therefore,  that  governments  lay  claim 
to  greater  powers,  protect  the  people 
from  exploitation,  guide  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation,  and  inhibit  by  just 
laws  the  influence  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions. We  notice  here  what  has  often 
been  called  ‘a  shift  to  the  left’  in 
church  teaching.  Enemy  no.  1 is  no 
longer  the  all-powerful  state  but  the 
all-powerful  transnational.  We  now 
find  ecclesiastical  documents,  both 
papal  and  episcopal,  that  clearly  advo- 
cate a new  economic  order. 

We  notice  this  shift  in  the  social 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Canada.  In  such  statements  as  ‘Sharing 
Daily  Bread,’  ‘Northern  Development: 
At  What  Price?’  ‘From  Words  to 
Action,’  and  in  the  brief,  ‘Justice 
Demands  Action,’  submitted  by 
church  leaders  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Federal  Cabinet,  the  bishops 
insist  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  contemporary  capitalism.  The 
present  system  promotes  an  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth  and  widens  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  poor.  The 
present  system  is  unable  to  distribute 
food  to  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
production  and  distribution  of  food 
and  goods  cannot  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  corporations  which  operate  for  the 
sake  of  profit;  they  must  be  made  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  human  family. 

Is  the  contemporary  Catholic 


Church,  then,  advocating  socialism  in 
some  form?  I would  say  ‘no'  to  this 
question.  The  church’s  social  teaching 
proposes  an  ideal  of  the  just  society, 
which  not  only  repudiates  modern 
capitalism,  but  condemns  the  lack  of 
freedom  and  the  hostility  to  religion 
characteristic  of  the  socialist  countries. 

Flow  can  the  Catholic  ideal  be  im- 
plemented? The  pope  and  bishops  do 
not  say.  Flere  the  Catholic  people  must 
devise  their  own  strategies.  The  major- 
ity of  Catholics,  let  us  admit  it,  shrug 
their  shoulders  in  regard  to  the 
church’s  social  teaching.  The  Canadian 
bishops  recognize  this  in  the  recent 
statement,  ‘From  Words  to  Action.’ 
To  many  Catholics  the  Labour  Day 
statements  of  the  bishops  seem  unset- 
tling and  slightly  socialistic. 

However  some  Catholics  take  the 
church’s  social  teaching  seriously. 
Among  those  concerned  Catholics  we 
find  different  strategies.  Some  hold 
that  capitalism  is  still  capable  of  being 
reformed,  and  hence  they  engage 
themselves  with  like-minded  citizens  in 
the  reform  of  the  present  order.  Other 
Catholics  hold  that  capitalism  has 
internal  contradictions  which  make 
the  system  inherently  unjust.  These 
Catholics  join  with  socialist  groups  or 
parties  as  long  as  they  permit  them  to 
express  the  specifically  Christian  val- 
ues of  the  dignity  of  the  person  and 
the  freedom  of  religion. 

A certain  conflict  has  grown  up 
within  the  church.  The  laity  are  con- 
fused and  unsettled.  Popes  and  bishops 
have  come  to  advocate  radical  social 
principles  in  their  official  documents 
but  they  are  presently  afraid  of  them 
and  hence  inhibit  rather  than  promote 
the  application  of  these  principles 
within  their  Catholic  community.* 
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Pius  Xll  - 

The  Pro 


J-^eople  don’t  seem  to  talk  much  these 

days  about  Pope  Pius  Xll.  Which  is 
probably  a relief  to  Pius  Xll;  he  no 
doubt  finds  the  quiet  of  Heaven  a re- 
freshing change.  But,  given  some  of 
the  things  we  are  confused  and  angry 
about  these  days,  it  might  help  us  to 
reflect  a bit  more  on  his  stewardship. 

Just  in  case  you  think  all  the  issues 
he  faced  are  dead,  two  quick  examples 
to  connect  Pius  Xll’s  work  with  to- 
day: with  Jimmy  Carter  and  Pierre 
Trudeau. 

Mr.  Carter,  as  you  know,  has  al- 
ready started  beaming  his  opening 
message  to  his  fellow  superpower,  the 
USSR,  saying:  let’s  do  something 

quick  about  this  nuclear  bomb  mess, 
before  we  find  ourselves  using  the 
things,  (or  words  to  that  effect).  He’s 
trying  for  an  immediate  ban  on  all 
nuclear  weapons  test,  then  he  wants 
to  get  somewhere  definite  with  the 
SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Talks)  process.  If  those  two  steps 
work,  President  Carter  wants  to 
destroy  the  nuclear  arms  stockpiles 
altogether. 

Pope  Pius  Xll  would  have  approved 
of  that  as  a first  move  for  a President. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  last  Christmas, 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  push  President 
Eisenhower  (not  to  mention  his  oppo- 
site numbers  in  the  Kremlin,  though 
they  liked  the  Pope  a lot  less)  in  that 


direction.  His  Christmas  message  of 
1955  was  about  stopping  experimenta- 
tion with  atomic  weapons,  renuncia- 
tion of  their  use  and  then  general, 
inspected,  mutual  control  of  arma- 
ments. 

“We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
. . .that  the  sum  total  of  those  three 
measures  is  an  obligation  in  con- 
science for  the  nations.  . .(so  that) 
equal  security  may  be  established 
for  all.” 

But,  though  Pius  Xll  was  anti- 
bomb, he  was  a nuclear  optimist.  At 
Easter  of  1954,  he  said: 

“For  our  part,  we  will  tirelessly 
endeavour  to  bring  about,  by  means 
of  international  agreements  — al- 
ways subject  to  the  principle  of 
legitimate  self-defence  — the  effec- 
tive proscription  and  banishment  of 
atomic,  biological  and  chemical 
warfare.  . . When  will  it  come  about 
that  the  learned  ones  of  this  world 
will  turn  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  the  profound  forces  of  matter 
exclusively  to  purposes  of  peace:  to 
enable  man’s  activity  to  produce 
energy  at  a low  cost  which  would 
alleviate  the  scarcity  and  correct 
the  unequal  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
work,  as  also  to  offer  new  arms  to 
medicine  and  agriculture,  and  to 
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Pius  XII  — His  desire  for  peace  led  to  many  teachings  on  the  social  order. 


iVorlri  Pope 
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peoples  new  fountains  of  prosperity 

and  well-being?” 

Pierre  Trudeau  would  probably 
have  read  that  1954  Easter  sermon  in 
Le  Devoir . I wonder  if  there’s  a con- 
nection between  Pius  Xll’s  anti-bomb 
but  pro-world  atomic  ideas  and  Tru- 
deau’s conviction  that  it  would  be 
unfair  and  overcautious  to  keep  nu- 
clear technology  out  of  the  hands  of 
poorer  nations? 

Pius  XII  was  an  intense,  systematic 
social  theologian.  For  some  reason, 
ordinary  Catholics  seem  to  remember 
him  as  a spiritual  teacher  but  not  as  a 
social  thinker.  But  he  was  both,  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  probably  more  con- 
cerned with  the  political  importance 
of  Catholic  theology  than  was  his  suc- 
cessor Pope  John  (who  wrote  Pacem  in 
Terris  — and  quoted  Pius  XII  thirty- 
three  times  in  that  one  short  encycli- 
cal). Pius  XII  was  at  least  as  much  of  a 
social  thinker  as  was  his  able  young 
Secretary  of  State,  Msgr.  Montini.  . . 
who  is  now  Pope  Paul  VI. 

Why  is  that  important?  Because 
many  Catholics  just  now  seem  to  have 
the  impression  that  the  Church  has 
been  “getting  more  political”  just  re- 
cently. That  Popes  and  Bishops  before 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  were  more 
spiritual  and  less  inclined  to  get  dis- 
tracted by  social  questions.  But  that 
simply  isn’t  true. 

If  Catholics  could  understand  how 
the  careful,  conservative  Pope  Pius  XII 
was  so  spiritual  and  so  political  at  the 
same  time,  then  we  would  feel  better 
about  political  stands  being  taken  by 
today’s  Church  leaders.  The  best  way 
to  do  it  would  be  to  sit  down  and  read 
Pius  Xll’s  Christmas  messages  — all 
eighteen  of  them.  They  are  all  medita- 
tions on  the  Incarnation  and  on  the 


“light  from  the  cave  of  Bethlehem”; 
and  they  are  all,  at  length  and  in  de- 
tail, about  politics.  International  poli- 
tics, mostly.  Pius  XII  knew,  just  as 
Bishop  Helder  Camara  (or  Pope  Paul) 
knows  today,  that  you  simply  can’t 
have  a Christian  spirituality  that  fails 
to  make  you  socially  and  politically 
alert  and  responsible. 

To  show  how  Pius  Xll’s  theology 
was  spiritual  and  political  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  make  one  connection 
which  I’m  sure  isn’t  a coincidence.  It's 
this:  the  Pope  who  wrote  the  famous 
and  beautiful  encyclical  on  the  Mysti- 
cal Body  of  Christ  was  also  the  Pope 
who  insisted,  year  in  and  year  out,  on 
the  moral  and  political  necessity  of 
world  government. 

Mystici  Corporis  Christi  was  Pius 
Xll’s  meditation  on  how  being  a Chris- 
tian means  depending  for  your  soul’s 
very  life  on  being  drawn  together  into 
one  Body,  the  Body  of  Christ,  along 
with  countless  people  all  over  the 
world  and  in  all  ages.  This  includes  all 
people  who  believe  in  Jesus  and  are 
nourished  by  the  sacraments.  To  Pius 
XII,  it  also  includes  people  who  are 
not  in  the  visible  Church,  perhaps 
don’t  consciously  know  Jesus,  but  are 
transformed  by  His  grace  anyhow.  In 
one  way,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ 
is  the  Church.  In  another  way,  it’s  the 
mystery  of  the  whole  human  race 
being  drawn  together  by  God  into  or- 
ganic unity,  spiritual  solidarity.  Seen 
like  that,  our  redemption  is  very  far 
from  being  an  individual  or  private 
affair. 

Well,  that  same  Pope  made  the 
necessity  for  world  government  one  of 
his  major  teaching  themes.  He  thought 
world  government  is  required  by  the 
natural  law  — that  is,  by  God  the  Cre- 
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ator  — if  we  want  a peaceful  world 
instead  of  wars.  And  he  backed  up  the 
young  United  Nations  Organization 
with  all  the  help  he  could  give,  both  in 
his  speeches  and  behind  the  scenes. 

This  is  what  he  said  in  Christmas  of 
1944,  just  after  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference  which  approved  the  princi- 
ple of  the  United  Nations: 

“To  noble  souls  there  comes  the 
thought,  the  will.  . .to  make  of  this 
world  war,  this  universal  upheaval, 
a starting  point  for  a new  era  of 
far-reaching  renovation,  the  com- 
plete re-organization  of  the  world. 
Thus,  while  the  armed  forces  still 
engage  in  murderous  battles,  the 
statesmen  meet  for  talks.  . .to  de- 
termine fundamental  rights  and 
duties  on  which  should  be  built  a 
community  of  States,  and  to  blaze 
the  trail  towards  a better  future, 
more  secure  and  more  worthy  of 
mankind.  . . No  one  could  hail  this 
development  with  greater  joy  than 
he  who  has  long  upheld  the  princi- 
ple that  the  idea  of  war  as  an  apt 
and  proportionate  means  of  solving 
international  conflicts  is  now  out  of 
date.  . .” 

In  1948,  he  said: 

“The  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  state 
and  civil  society  has  always  been 
based  on  the  principle  that,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  will  of  God,  the  na- 
tions together  form  a community 
with  common  aims  and  common 
duties.  The  Catholic  Christian,  per- 
suaded that  every  man  is  a neigh- 
bour and  every  nation  a member 
with  equal  rights  of  the  family  of 
nations,  cooperates  wholeheartedly 
with  those  generous  efforts.  . .at 
saving  individual  states  from  a self- 
centered  mentality.  This  mentality 


has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
conflicts  of  the  past  and  unless  it  is 
finally  overcome  it  could  mean 
death  for  human  civilization.” 

The  Pope  kept  supporting  the  idea 
of  world  government  and  also  the 
actual  U.N.  all  his  life.  Except  that  he 
thought  the  U.N.  needed  to  be 
stronger  and  tougher.  To  be  a peace 
organ,  it  needed  “real  and  effective 
authority”  over  its  member  states. 
And  he  was  outraged  when,  in  1956, 
the  U.N.  did  not  expel  and  boycott 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  invasion  of 
Hungary.  He  considered  it  immoral 
and,  in  the  long  run,  unpeaceful,  to 
“abandon  a state  that  is  the  victim  of  a 
war  of  aggression.” 

So  we  didn’t  have  to  wait  for  the 
theology  of  liberation,  or  even  for  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  to  hear  about 
how  holiness  and  active  political  re- 
sponsibility go  together  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  And  to  know  that  God’s  love 
is  working  itself  out  in  the  seemingly 
secular  struggles  of  the  whole  world. 
“A  Christian  cannot  remain  un- 
moved by  international  develop- 
ments. As  he  sees  the  pressure  of 
events  giving  rise  to  a more  and 
more  strictly  defined  world  com- 
munity, he  knows  that  this  divinely 
willed  unification  should  result  in  a 
union  of  hearts  and  minds  in  a sin- 
gle faith  and  love.  He  not  only  may, 
but  also  must  work  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  growing  com- 
munity, because  he  has  at  hand  the 
incomparable  light  and  strength, 
the  example  and  command  of  the 
Divine  Master.  . .All  men  are  his 
brothers,  not  only  because  of  their 
common  origin  and  nature,  but  also 
in  their  common  vocation  to  the 
supernatural  life.”* 
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Pope  John  XXIII  — the  most  beloved  Pope  of  our  times. 
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man’s  impact  on  society  is  usually 

^judged  in  our  liberated  culture  by 
what  he  wrote  or  said.  When  one  talks 
about  John  XXIII  and  social  teachings, 
Mater  et  Magistra,  Pacem  in  Terris  or 
the  Council  comes  to  mind.  An  analy- 
sis of  these  writings  would  show  the 
impact  on  the  social  directions  of  the 
Church.  How  can  we  forget  the  debate 
that  swirled  around  Mater  et  Magistra 
on  whether  the  word  “socialization” 
meant  socialism  or  was  it  a bad  transla- 
tion from  Latin. 

The  impact  of  the  written  word  is 
like  the  contact  that  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg has  with  the  sea.  The  depths  of 
the  impact  often  are  not  visible  to  his- 
torical analysis  till  long  after  the  event. 
Yet  John’s  written  word  was  but  the 
tip  of  his  volcanic  impact  on  society. 
In  a recent  book  bringing  together 
John’s  writings,  the  editor  writes  in 


the  prologue,  “It  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  his  impact  was  due  solely  or 
even  primarily  to  his  public  speeches 
and  letters. . .millions  loved  him  who 
may  never  have  heard  him  speak  or' 
ever  read  a single  line  of  his  writings.” 

Recently  this  became  very  vivid  to 
me  during  a trip  to  visit  John’s  tomb.  1 
was  accompanied  by  my  75-year-old 
mother.  I knew  that  she  had  a deep 
love  for  Pope  John  and  I also  knew 
that  she  had  never  read  an  encyclical. 
After  paying  our  respects,  I asked  my 
mother  how  she  had  come  to  this 
admiration.  “Son,  you  will  never  know 
my  contacts  with  Pope  John.”  The 
word  is  the  shallowest  method  of  com- 
munication. Real  communication  is  at 
a depth  that  is  visible  only  to  those 
who  have  penetrated  the  surface  of  the 
words. 

The  impact  of  John  must  be 
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searched  out  beyond  the  word  and  in 
the  depths  of  being.  What  will  be  the 
healing  between  Jews  and  Christians 
with  John’s  first  action  of  removing 
from  the  Holy  Week  liturgy,  those 
hurting  words  “perfidious  Jews.’’  The 
depth  of  the  healing  of  the  division 
among  the  Christian  churches  is  and 
will  continue  to  have  an  impact  on  our 
world.  I remember  an  audience  in  his 
office  in  early  1959,  when  he  spoke 
about  his  hopes  for  the  Council:  “The 
Christian  churches  must  re-find  their 
unity.  The  Catholic  Church  must  seek 
out  this  unity.  After  all,  we  say  that 
we  have  the  truth  and  is  not  the  truth 
charity.  So  if  we  insist  that  we  have 
charity  it  should  be  ourselves  who  go 
out  and  offer  our  hand  in  person  and 
friendship.”  Life  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  those  who  want  to  divide  and 
others  who  want  to  unite. 

His  love  of  people  was  genuine.  A 
sign  of  real  love  is  to  be  with  those 
that  one  loves.  During  another  audi- 
ence, he  told  me  that  often  an  audi- 
ence he  was  to  meet  consisted  of  the 
new  recruits  to  the  Swiss  Guards  — “It 
is  good  to  meet  with  persons  whose 
functions  in  life  may  be  less  than 
many  that  I must  perform  but  who  are 
equal  in  dignity.”  As  an  aside,  he  men- 
tioned: “What  does  the  press  in  Brus- 
sels (I  was  living  in  Brussels  then)  write 
about  my  visits  around  Rome?”  I 
answered:  “It  is  front  page  news.” 
“Good,”  responded  Pope  John,  “there 
are  many  around  here  who  are  not  too 
happy,  but  I am  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  a Bishop  must  visit  with  his  peo- 
ple.” What  incredible  impact  will  his 
pastoral  attitude  have  on  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  plus  the  impact  on  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  Churches 
around  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 


Rome?  John’s  love  for  his  people  is 
transforming  the  role  of  the  Pope  from 
a bureaucratic  one  to  a pastoral  one. 

This  love  of  the  poor  was  the  fruit 
of  a life-long  dedication  to  this  virtue. 
In  a letter  dated  January  1901,  he 
wrote  as  a seminarian  to  his  parents:  “I 
am  not  going  to  be  a priest  just  to 
please  someone  else  or  to  make  money 
or  to  find  comfort,  honours  or  plea- 
sures. God  forbid!  It  is  simply  because 
I want  to  be  able  to  be  of  some  service 
to  poor  people.”  This  small  acorn  of 
service  to  the  powerless  grew  into  a 
mighty  oak.  In  1954,  as  the  Cardinal 
of  Venice,  he  wrote:  “From  poor  but 
of  honourable  and  humble  people,  I 
am  particularly  happy  to  die  poor.” 
This  theme  was  constant  in  his  life.  In 
an  audience  with  a group  of  lay  leaders 
from  International  Catholic  organiza- 
tions, I overheard  him  conversing  with 
a French  woman  leader  beside  me.  The 
woman  said:  “I  have  a relic  of  Pope 
John  XXII.”  “Wonderful,”  answers 
Pope  John,  “but  I will  not  die  rich  like 
him.”  It  was  only  after  a few  years 
when  I read  about  the  taste  for  luxury 
of  John  XXII  that  I came  to  realize 
that  Pope  John  had  restored  and  re- 
newed the  wonderful  name  of  John. 

This  movement  towards  bringing 
together  brought  the  world  of  matter 
and  spirit  into  the  same  room.  “Holi- 
ness does  not  turn  its  back  on  people 
and  things,  rather  it  moves  one  into  the 
world.”  John’s  move  to  be  with  his 
people  brought  holiness  down  from 
the  isolation  of  the  mountain  top  to 
become  once  more  “the  yeast  in  the 
dough,”  “the  salt  of  the  earth.”  These 
visits  had  also  the  effect  of  “moving 
away”  from  the  preoccupations  of  the 
institution  to  the  preoccupation  with 
the  people  that  this  institution  was 
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created  to  serve.  This  impact  is  still  to 
be  totally  felt  as  the  Church  still  makes 
efforts  to  serve,  and  to  do  this  she  must 
de-institutionalize  herself. 

This  humble  man  was  able,  with  a 
master  stroke,  to  restore  holiness  upon 
its  throne  of  joy.  Power  tends  to  so- 
briety and  seriousness.  The  power  of 
John  was  edged  in  the  joy  of  his  hu- 
mour. He  was  able  to  wed  holiness 
with  good  humour.  The  seriousness  of 
his  mission  was  always  balanced  by  the 
jester  within.  How  serious  is  the  work 
of  remaking  society?  This  seriousness 
tends  to  put  humour  on  the  back 
burner  of  history.  Yet  as  Christians, 
must  not  our  seriousness  be  laced  with 
the  joy  of  the  redemption?  Humour 
has  communicative  power  beyond  all 
other  power.  It  hits  beyond  the  mind 
and  heart  and  into  the  gut  of  time. 
Could  this  have  been  the  ultimate 
power  of  John?  The  following  stories 
are  part  of  my  memories  of  meeting 
with  John: 

— In  my  first  meeting  with  John,  I 
was  suffering  from  a bad  back.  I 
informed  the  papal  secretary  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  kneel  for  the 
Pope’s  benediction  at  the  coming 
semi-private  audience.  When  the 
Pope  came  down  the  line,  he 
stopped  before  me  and  said:  “You 
must  be  the  man  who  cannot  kneel 
down.”  “You  had  better  not,”  he 
said,  looking  at  my  250  lb.  body, 
“who  would  ever  pick  you  up.” 

— At  another  time,  he  asked  me: 
“Maione,  that  is  an  Italian  name. 
Can  you  speak  Italian?”  “Well,  I 
speak  a rather  bad  dialect.”  “Go 
ahead,  speak  and  I will  try  to  locate 
where  you  come  from  in  Italy.” 
After  speaking  for  a while,  he  said: 
“Your  parents  must  be  from  Campo- 


basso.”  “No,”  I said,  “just  a little 
to  the  north  in  the  Marche.”  “Well, 

I was  close  but  then  in  such  matters 
I am  not  infallible.” 

— At  another  audience  on  St.  Peter’s 
square  to  celebrate  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  Rerum  Novarum  and  the 
launching  of  Mater  et  Magister, 
along  with  twelve  other  worker 
leaders,  I met  the  Pope  for  the  last 
time;  in  fact,  I met  him  twice.  The 
first  time  he  said  to  me,  after  I was 
introduced  as  a Canadian  — “I  am 
sure  glad  to  see  a Canadian.  Every 
day  since  I have  become  Pope  I 
have  met  a Canadian.  I was  starting 
to  worry.  It  is  nearly  6:00  p.m.  and 
I’ve  still  not  met  a Canadian.”  The 
second  and  last  contact  was  to  re- 
ceive a commemorative  medal  — I 
heard  John’s  last  words  to  me: 
“Son,  life  is  difficult  but  it  can  be 
won.” 

Pope  John  with  his  deep  sense  of 
the  humanness  of  all  brought  before 
the  world  the  vision  of  unity  that 
seemed  beyond  all  hope.  In  his  death, 
this  poor  man  held  for  a second  the 
breath  of  all  humanity  in  sadness. 
Unfortunately,  the  Church  is  still  look- 
ing for  a “material”  miracle  that  will 
lift  this  great  man  onto  the  altars.  The 
impact  of  the  miracle  of  bridge-build- 
ing is  still  causing  waves  in  our  time. 

“It  is  a ‘monstrous  masterpiece’  of 
this  age,”  wrote  Pope  John  in  Mater  et 
Magistra  “to  have  transformed  man  as 
it  were  into  a giant  as  regards  the  order 
of  nature,  yet  in  the  order  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  eternal  to  have 
changed  him  into  a pygmy.” 

The  traditional  Church  brought 
forth  a spiritual  giant  like  Pope  John. 
Will  the  renewed  Church  do  better?* 
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October  1 i , 1962. 


audium  et  Spes,  the  Second  Vati- 
'can  Council’s  monumental  state- 
ment of  the  special  quality  and  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  in  today’s  world, 
does  not  carry  the  church’s  official 
teaching  on  social  issues  significantly 
beyond  Pope  John’s  Mater  et  Magistra 
and  Pacem  in  Terris.  The  Council, 
nevertheless,  constitutes  a watershed 
in  the  evolution  of  the  thinking  of 
Christians  on  their  relation  to  the  so- 
cial order,  as  on  many  other  aspects  of 
their  self-understanding. 

The  Council  served  as  catalyst  rath- 
er than  innovator.  Encouraged  by 
Pope  John,  it  identified  and  estab- 
lished the  value  and  orthodoxy  of 
‘signs  of  the  times,’  previously  rejected, 
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frowned  upon  or  ignored  by  Church 
authority. 

The  2,500  bishops  and  more  than  a 
thousand  theologians  who  gathered  in 
Rome  for  several  months  each  year 
from  1962  through  1965  amazed 
themselves  and  the  world  by  the 
extent  to  which  hitherto  unspoken 
issues  were  central  to  their  concerns. 
Perhaps  the  most  basic  was  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  traditional  theological 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  our 
lives.  The  conventional  interpretation 
of  the  Genesis  account  of  the  Fall 
made  this  world  a testing  place,  with 
eternal  reward  or  eternal  punishment 
for  our  success  or  failure  in  observing 
commands  and  prohibitions  imposed 
by  God. 

While  our  control  of  nature  was  so 
limited  that  we  could  neither  forecast 
or  explain  such  catastrophies  as  floods, 
earthquakes  or  epidemics,  it  was  logi- 
cal to  accept  the  inevitable  as  God’s 
inscrutable  will.  And  theologians  tried 
to  explain  how  an  all-wise  and  infi- 
nitely loving  God  could  cause,  permit, 
or  even  tolerate  the  sufferings,  for 
example,  of  innocent  children,  by 
inventing  a natural  law  so  grounded  in 
God’s  nature  that  even  He  could  not 
interfere  with  its  workings. 

Historical  influences,  tied  in  large 
part  to  the  medieval  efforts  of  the 
Roman  court  to  consolidate  papal  reli- 
gious power  and  leadership  and  the 
parallel  claims  to  temporal  overlord- 
ship, brought  the  natural  law  theory  to 
a central  place  in  theology  and  philo- 
sophy at  a time  that  these  sciences 
were  dominated  by  the  Church.  The 
entire  social  order  was  presented  as  so 
established  by  God  that  some  were 
born  to  rule,  judge  and  decide,  both  in 
the  religious  and  the  civil  order,  that 


some  were  endowed  with  wealth  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  virtue  by  shar- 
ing it,  that  most  were  intended  to  be 
poor,  humble  and  submissive  — and 
thus  also  acquire  virtue. 

By  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the 
signs  of  the  times  were  confirming  the 
challenges  to  this  theory  being  made 
by  thinking  people  for  at  least  a cen- 
tury. The  expansion  of  capitalism 
required  a proletariat  dependent  on  a 
daily  wage  and  endlessly  expanding 
frontiers:  the  elimination  of  England’s 
self-sufficient  peasantry,  the  forceful 
clearing  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the 
Irish  famine,  the  poisoning  of  Austra- 
lia’s aborigines,  the  crushing  of  the 
Indians  of  the  plains  in  the  United 
States  by  destroying  their  food  supply 
(the  buffalo),  the  carving  up  of  the 
bleeding  body  of  Africa  into  slices 
unjustifiable  on  any  grounds  save  the 
rapacity  of  the  powerful. 

Church  leaders  deplored  these  de- 
velopments, but  they  were  trapped  by 
their  medieval  assumptions.  Piux  IX 
could  see  all  reformers  only  as  a con- 
glomeration of  “levellers”  proclaiming 
equal  rights  for  all,  a worldwide  con- 
spiracy deceiving  the  faithful,  since 
“it  is  not  given  to  men  to  establish 
new  societies  and  communities  opposed 
to  the  natural  state  of  human  affairs.” 
However,  as  long  as  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  a social  order 
based  on  unchangeable  natural  laws, 
they  could  only  urge  employers  to 
be  more  generous  and  workers  to  be 
patient. 

Pius  IX’s  successor,  Leo  XIII,  how- 
ever did  not  share  this  view  of  human  ! 
affairs.  He  and  subsequent  Popes  were 
progressively  more  critical  of  what 
they  saw  happening  in  the  world. 

Capitalism  did  not  reform,  and  the 
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dispossessed  turned  more  and  more 
against  the  Church.  By  the  1960’s, 
bishops  everywhere  were  growing 
aware  that  the  identification  of  the 
Church  with  the  rich  and  powerful, 
and  the  ideological  support  its  social 
teachings  provided  for  the  capitalist 
system,  formed  an  enormous  obstacle 
to  their  pastoral  work.  This  concern 
encouraged  Vatican  II  to  re-state  in 
radically  changed  terms  a number  of 
theological  views  that  had  long  been 
accepted  as  finally  established. 

Most  pertinent  here  is  the  concept 
of  the  purpose  of  human  life.  The 
Genesis  account  of  creation  as  com- 
pleted in  six  days  gave  way  to  a con- 
cept of  creation  as  an  ongoing  evolu- 
tionary process,  in  which  we  are  called 
to  use  our  intellectual  and  reasoning 
powers  to  bring  the  world  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to 
which  God  has  called  us  all.  Vatican 
M’s  concept  of  men  and  women  sees 
them  as  co-creators  working  with  God 
under  the  leadership  of  Christ  and 
with  the  help  of  His  Spirit. 

This  involves  a radically  changed 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  society.  Abandoning  the 
traditional  claim  to  have  all  the 
answers,  Vatican  II  presents  the 
Church  as  committed  to  join  with  all 
people  in  the  search  for  better  ways  of 
organizing  society  so  that  everyone 
can  enjoy  a fuller,  more  human  life.  A 
role  of  service  replaces  the  role  of  lead- 
ership. 

Finally,  the  Council  insists  on  the 
right  and  duty  of  all  members  to  make 
their  own  judgments  and  take  their 
own  initiatives  in  the  social  order,  not 
to  hold  back  until  their  pastors  give 
directives,  or  expect  specific  answers 
to  concrete  problems  from  them. 


We  are  only  slowly  grasping  all  the 
implications  of  these  and  similar  con- 
ciliar teachings.  Most  Christians  in  rich 
countries,  emotionally  identified  with 
the  system  they  see  as  giving  them 
material  benefits,  continue  to  believe 
and  hope  that  capitalism  can  and  will 
reform  itself.  But  a growing  minority 
of  Christians  in  rich  countries  and  a far 
greater  proportion  in  poor  countries 
are  interpreting  differently  the  Coun- 
cil’s call  to  be  co-creators  of  a better 
world  and  to  join  with  others  already 
engaged  in  that  task. 

This  minority  of  Christians  has 
become  convinced  that  the  monstrous 
and  growing  inequalities  both  within 
nations  and  between  rich  and  poor 
nations,  condemned  by  the  Council  as 
today’s  most  glaring  injustice,  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  search  for  power 
and  profit  is  the  primary  economic 
law.  They  are  convinced  that  no  mid- 
dle way  between  capitalism  and  social- 
ism exists.  With  Pope  John,  they 
recognize  the  positive  values  in  the 
movement  of  contemporary  society, 
and  they  believe  that  socialist  forms  of 
collectivism  can  be  found  capable  of 
eliminating  the  basic  alienations  and 
injustices  found  in  both  capitalism  and 
socialism  in  their  present  existential 
forms. 

Encouraged  by  Pope  Paul’s  state- 
ment in  Octogesima  Adveniens  that 
the  Marxist  economic  analysis  may  be 
found  by  some  a useful  tool  in  inter- 
preting the  world  condition,  they  are 
searching  out  ways  to  create  socialist 
systems  with  a human  face.  Thus  far 
has  Vatican  II  already  brought  us,  and 
one  can  prophesy  with  confidence  that 
we  are  still  far  from  having  explored 
all  the  avenues  of  progress  it  opened 
for  us.* 
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Ten  years  ago,  on  Easter  Sunday  of 
■ 1967,  Pope  Paul  VI  released  Popu- 
lorum  Progressio  (Development  of 
Peoples).  While  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  “all  men  of  good  will”  (no. 
83),  it  had  its  greatest  impact  among 
us  Catholics  for  whom  Vatican  II  had 
just  breathed  new  life  into  the  Church. 
We  enthusiastically  committed  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  “development, 
the  new  name  for  peace”  (no.  87), 
sometimes  without  much  understand- 
ing of  the  task  that  lay  ahead. 

Now  ten  years  later  it  is  opportune 
for  us  Catholics  in  the  movement  for 
social  justice  to  re-read  Populorum 
Progressio  and  assess  both  the  impact 
of  this  document  and  what  we  have 
learned  in  the  intervening  years. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  Pop- 
ulorum Progressio  is  a transitional  doc- 
ument within  the  evolution  of  Catho- 
lic social  teaching.  It  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  a social  doctrine  developed 


in  response  to  injustices  within  the 
industrialized  societies  of  Europe  and 
North  America  to  a concern  for  global 
justice.  “Today,”  Pope  Paul  wrote, 
“the  principal  fact  we  must  all  recog- 
nize is  that  the  social  question  has 
become  worldwide.”  (no.  3)  Popu- 
lorum Progressio  then  both  repeats 
earlier  teaching  on  social  justice  and 
adds  another  dimension:  that  of  rela- 
tions between  rich  and  poor  nations. 
Later  committed  Christians  within  the 
Third  World  add  yet  again  new  depth 
to  Catholic  social  teaching  by  reflect- 
ing theologically  on  their  lived  experi- 
ences. From  these  reflections  has 
emerged  the  theology  of  liberation 
given  official  voice  in  the  Medellin 
documents  issued  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Latin  America. 

Populorum  Progressio  clearly  builds 
on  the  foundations  of  earlier  papal 
social  teaching.  For  example  on  the 
question  of  private  property  it  begins 
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Pope  Paul  VI  — Meeting  people  at  one  of  his  many  papa!  audiences. 


by  re-asserting  the  teaching  of  Rerum 
Novarum  that  the  primary  right  to  the 
use  of  the  world’s  goods  by  all  men 
takes  precedence  over  the  right  to  pri- 
vate property  (no.  22).  Pope  Paul  then 
goes  on  to  develop  the  Church’s  teach- 
ing by  writing  that  “private  property 
does  not  constitute  for  anyone  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  right”  (no. 
23)  and  to  make  an  application  of  this 


principle  by  citing  the  need  for  agra- 
rian reform:  “The  common  good 

sometimes  demands  the  expropriation 
of  certain  landed  estates  if  they  im- 
pede the  general  prosperity”  (no.  24). 

Populorum  Progressio  also  breaks 
new  ground  where  it  uses  social,  eco- 
nomic and  historical  facts  derived 
from  the  social  sciences  to  shape  its 
arguments.  For  example,  it  coura- 
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‘ 'There  are  two  notions  of  poverty. 
We  shall  always  have  rich  and  poor 
because  that  is  human  nature.  But  a 
poverty  so  degrading  and  a wealth  so 
irresponsible  are  in  blatant  contrast  to 
all  the  precepts  of  the  scriptures.” 
Dom  Helder  Camara, 

Archbishop  of  Recife  and  Olinda, 
Brazil. 


geously  points  out  that  the  present  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  nations  was 
caused  by  colonialism  and  that  “the 
hard  reality  of  modern  economics”  is 
such  that  the  gap  is  growing  wider: 
“rich  peoples  enjoy  rapid  growth 
whereas  the  poor  develop  slowly” 
(no.  8).  On  the  issue  of  how  to  close 
the  gap  between  nations,  Populorum 
Progressio  also  reflects  the  influence  of 
contemporary  debates  within  the 
United  Nations  on  issues  of  aid  and 
trade. 

Another  major  influence  on  Popu- 
lorum Progressio  is  the  notion  that  the 
international  economy  can  be  re- 
formed by  similar  measures  to  those 
that  have  been  applied  within  indus- 
trialized nations.  Thus  a world  fund  is 
proposed  to  redistribute  wealth  just  as 
industrial  nations  can  use  taxation  to 
redistribute  income  (no.  51).  Interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  are  pro- 
posed to  support  the  prices  of  Third 
World  exports,  just  as  industrial  “na- 
tions often  support  their  agriculture” 
(no.  60).  A world  authority  is  proposed 
with  juridical  powers,  just  as  nation 
states  pass  laws  to  regulate  internal 
social  and  economic  affairs. 

Today  many  of  us  in  the  Catholic 


social  movement  who  have  fought  for 
these  reforms  over  the  last  ten  years 
are  less  optimistic  about  their  achieve- 
ment. Firstly  the  world  fund  “made 
up  of  part  of  the  money  spent  on 
arms”  (no.  51)  for  the  redistribution 
of  wealth  without  strings  has  not  been 
established.  Instead,  in  1974,  the 
world’s  governments  spent  $210.3  bil- 
lion on  arms  and  only  $9.5  billion  on 
aid  to  the  Third  World.  Furthermore 
much  of  this  “aid”,  unfortunately,  is 
not  genuine  assistance  but  an  instru- 
ment of  “neo-colonialism.  . .in  the 
form  of  political  pressures  and  eco- 
nomic domination,  aimed  at  maintain- 
ing or  acquiring  control  for  a few” 
(no.  52).  The  indebtedness  of  the  poor 
countries  to  the  rich  is  now  over  four 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1 967. 

Secondly,  despite  persistent  efforts 
by  the  poor  countries  in  the  United 
Nations,  international  trade  has  not 
been  reformed  to  compensate  for  the 
inequality  in  bargaining  power  be- 
tween developed  and  underdeveloped 
countries.  Unequal  trade  relations  con- 
tinue to  make  “the  poor  nations  be- 
come poorer  while  the  rich  ones  be- 
come still  richer”  (no.  57).  In  1975 
alone  the  industrial  world  gained  $7.5 
billion  from  the  fall  in  the  real  value  of 
the  exports  from  underdeveloped 
countries. 

I remember  vividly  the  reaction  of  a 
former  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  when  I read  to  him 
from  paragraph  58  of  Populorum 
Progressio: 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  rule 
of  free  trade,  taken  by  itself,  is  no 
longer  able  to  govern  international 
relations.  . .prices  which  are 
“freely”  set  in  the  market  can  pro- 
duce unfair  results. 
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“But”,  objected  the  ex-Minister, 
“that’s  the  whole  issue  that  separates 
the  East  and  West.”  Canadian  trade 
policy  still  does  not  accept  the  de- 
mands put  forward  by  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  for  just  prices  for  their 
exports;  but  papal  social  policy  does! 

Thirdly  we  are  as  far  away  as  ever 
from  having  a “world  authority  capa- 
ble of  acting  effectively  in  the  juridical 
and  political  sectors”  (no.  78).  Instead 
we  have  witnessed  a tremendous 
growth  in  the  wealth  and  power  of 
transnational  corporations  which  often 
function  beyond  the  reach  of  any  na- 
tional jurisdiction  or  political  author- 
ity. Transnational  corporations  now 
control  over  one-fifth  of  all  produc- 
tion in  the  non-socialist  world  and  at 
current  rates  of  growth  their  control  is 
likely  to  reach  from  50  to  80  per  cent 
of  production  by  the  year  2000.  Most 
Third  World  states  have  very  few  assets 
as  compared  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  transnationals. 

Despite  the  lack  of  progress  over 
the  last  ten  years,  we  in  the  Catholic 
social  movement  have  not  lost  hope. 
We  may  have  shed  a naive  optimism 
for  rapid  change,  but  we  have  found 
an  even  deeper  hope  rooted  ultimately 
in  our  faith  in  God  and  our  belief  in 
Redemption.  Nevertheless  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  last  ten  years  have  led  us 
to  examine  the  reasons  why  Popu- 
lorum  Progressio  did  not  have  greater 
impact.  We  have  also  tried  to  discover 
through  the  theology  of  liberation  the 
immense  hope  that  lies  among  the 
oppressed  peoples  themselves. 

The  chief  reason  why  Populorum 
Progressio  did  not  have  a greater  im- 
pact, I feel,  is  because  its  program  of 
action  is  addressed  to  people  who 
enjoy  power  and  affluence.  Pope  Paul 


makes  particular  appeals  to  “those 
whose  education,  position  and  oppor- 
tunities afford  them  wide  scope  for 
action”  (no.  32),  to  educators  and 
journalists  (no.  83),  to  “government 
officials  and  delegates  to  international 
organizations”  (no.  84),  and  to  “indus- 
trialists, merchants,  and  leaders  of 
large  enterprises”  (no.  70).  Neverthe- 
less Populorum  Progressio  enunciates 
very  clearly  the  principle  that  “peoples 
themselves  make  their  own  future” 
(no.  77)  and  “all  peoples  (should) 
become  artisans  of  their  destiny.”  (no. 
65)  Where  the  theology  of  liberation 
begins  is  with  the  logical  conclusion 
derived  from  this  latter  principle,  the 
notion  that  the  oppressed  peoples 
themselves  must  be  the  authors  of  their 
own  liberation. 

Whereas  Populorum  Progressio 
addresses  its  recommendations  to  the 
already  powerful,  the  bishops  of  Latin 
America  address  themselves  first  of  all 
to  the  oppressed,  urging  them  “to 
create  and  develop  their  own  grass- 
roots organizations  for  the  redress  and 
consolidation  of  their  rights  and  the 
search  for  true  justice.”  (Medellin  Con- 
clusions: document  on  Peace  no.  27). 

In  this  call  to  the  oppressed  to  become 
the  agents  of  their  own  liberation  we 
find  a deeper  hope  for  achieving  the 
vision  of  integral  development  de- 
scribed so  beautifully  in  Populorum 
Progressio  as  the  transition  from  the 
less  human  conditions  of  misery,  sel- 
fishness and  oppression  to  the  more 
human  conditions  of  having  necessi- 
ties, overcoming  social  evils,  increasing 
knowledge  and  esteem  for  the  dignity 
of  others,  turning  toward  the  spirit  of 
poverty,  seeking  peace  and,  finally, 
accepting  faith  and  sharing  in  the  life 
of  the  living  God  (nos.  20/21  )• 
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Medellin . . 

..1968 


Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 


Editor’s  Note: 

We  received  from  Gustavo  Gutierrez 
in  Lima  a lengthy  account  of  the 
Medellin  Conference  which  took  place 
in  Medellin,  Colombia,  in  1968.  Due 
to  our  own  problems  of  space  we  can 
only  provide  here  the  outline  of  this 
excellent  article. 

The  theme  running  all  through  this 
presentation  - and  the  theme  of 
Medellin  — is  expressed  by  the  Spanish 
word  “conciencia’’,  which  we  translate 
in  several  ways  here:  awareness,  awak- 
ening, understanding,  conscience,  con- 
sciousness. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
Conference  it  is  better  to  look 
more  at  the  spirit  than  at  the  letter  of 
Medellin.  What  is  significant  is  the 
awareness  in  the  Latin  American 
Church  of  its  coming  of  age,  its  reach- 
ing adulthood,  its  attaining  of  matur- 
ity in  the  midst  of  a continent  that 
also  is  arriving  at  maturity.  We  can 
only  understand  what  went  on  at 
Medellin  by  taking  into  account  the 
process  that  went  on  beforehand. 

I.  THE  AWAKENING. 

The  Latin  American  Church  was 


born  dependent.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning it  was  not  master  of  its  own  des- 
tiny. The  centres  of  decision  were  out- 
side of  the  continent,  more  in  Madrid 
than  in  Rome,  since  the  Spanish 
Crown  was  the  patron  of  the  Church 
in  America.  This  was  a colonial  Church 
situated  in  the  context  of  a colonial 
society  that  was  politically,  economi- 
cally and  socially  dependent. 

Political  independence  for  the  Latin 
American  peoples  in  the  early  1 800’s 
meant  a break  with  that  colonial  situa- 
tion but  without  this  bringing  real  lib- 
eration to  the  people.  There  was  a 
kind  of  formal,  juridical  independence 
but  with  an  economic  dependence 
which  only  meant  that  a new  form  of 
neo-colonial  control  was  established. 

A kind  of  neo-colonialism  also  ex- 
isted in  the  Church.  The  Latin  Ameri- 
can Church  turned  its  back  on  the 
aspirations  of  its  own  people  and  de- 
veloped an  attitude  of  being  more 
attentive  to  what  came  from  Europe. 
The  Church  enclosed  itself  in  a false 
political  neutrality  which  only  meant 
in  fact  the  tacit  support  of  whatever 
government  was  in  power  and  the  im- 
plicit blessing  of  the  dominant  system. 
Along  with  this,  the  church  main- 
tained a spiritualist  orientation  far  re- 
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moved  from  the  real  pastoral  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  truly  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the  mission  of  the  Gospel. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  began 
to  wake  up  to  this  reality  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  They  began  to  see  that  they 
belong  to  a Third  World  that  is  ex- 
ploited, oppressed  and  dependent. 
Then  came  the  tragic  description:  the 
statistics  of  mortality,  underemploy- 
ment and  malnutrition.  After  this 
came  the  efforts  of  developmentalism 
to  initiate  a “take-off”  in  the  Latin 
American  economy,  always  making 
sure  however  that  the  interests  of  the 
imperialists  and  of  the  national  oligar- 
chies would  not  be  affected  by  these 
reforms. 

Another  insight  that  changed  the 
Latin  American  political  consciousness 
is  the  theory  of  dependence  and  dom- 
ination. This  interprets  the  reality  of 
Latin  America  as  part  of  a world  his- 
tory that  saw  itself  on  the  negative 
side  of  a process  that  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  powerful  countries.  To 
clarify  in  this  way  the  cause  of  the 
misery  and  injustices  of  our  countries 
was  to  open  the  way  to  the  theme  of 
liberation. 

The  growing  participation  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  revolutionary  process  of 
liberation  was  an  influence  moving  the 
Church  towards  Medellin.  This  was 
happening  in  the  context  of  a 
post-conciliar  Church  renewing  itself. 
In  the  years  1966-68,  the  various 
departments  of  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  Conference  (CELAM)  held 
meetings  and  produced  the  seminal 
ideas  that  received  their  full  develop- 
ment in  Medellin. 

From  the  preliminary  meetings 
there  developed  a serious  effort  to  ana- 
lyze the  concrete  reality  of  Latin 


Father  Gutierrez  is  one  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's most  prominent  Theologians. 


America,  not  in  general  and  abstract 
terms,  but  by  speaking  of  real  and 
objective  conditions  that  signify  re- 
spect for  the  human  person. 

A second  development  was  a coher- 
ent theological  view  of  human  history 
which  rejects  dualisms  and  dichoto- 
mies. This  brought  a deep  appreciation 
for  the  struggle  for  justice  and  libera- 
tion as  a work  that  had  its  own  intrin- 
sic value  within  the  history  of  salva- 
tion. From  this  came  a new  way  of 
seeing  the  place  of  the  Church  in  Latin 
American  history  and  life.  The 
Bishops’  Conference  at  Medellin  then 
forms  part  of  this  long  historical  pro- 
cess of  change  in  Latin  America. 

II.  A NEW  UNDERSTANDING 

OF  CHURCH. 

The  Church  becoming  mature  in 
Latin  America  meant  that  the  Church 
became  aware  of  the  reality  of  Latin 
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America.  Medellin  was  not  afraid  to 
become  involved  in  the  problems  of 
the  world,  to  speak  in  the  language 
and  with  the  concerns  of  the  people  of 
today.  At  Medellin  two  main  themes 
predominated  — that  of  institutional- 
ized violence  and  of  liberation. 

For  the  Bishops  to  describe  the  pre- 
sent Latin  American  situation  as  insti- 
tutionalized violence  is  to  question  the 
very  roots  of  the  false  legality  found  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  to  declare  that  the 
existing  social  order  is  illegitimate  and 
that  the  laws  presently  in  force  in 
Latin  America  assure  the  violation  of 
the  most  elementary  human  rights. 
Violence  then,  does  not  begin  when 
the  oppressed  rise  up  to  protest  the 
injustice  but  rather  when  this  injustice 
is  committed.  Medellin  places  the 
cause  of  this  institutionalized  violence 
in  the  neo-colonial  situation  of  Latin 
America.  The  Bishops  also  hold  firm 
to  the  classical  teaching  of  the  Church 
that  counterviolence  is  always  the  less- 
er evil  and  that  it  is  to  be  employed  as 
a last  resort. 

The  term  liberation  refers  to  those 
movements  that  are  opposed  to  the 
existing  social  order.  This  means  on 
the  one  hand,  opposition  to  the  insti- 
tutionalized violence,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  opposition  to  a developmen- 
talism  which  is  content  with  mere 
reforms  that  do  not  change  the  system 
at  its  roots. 

The  Bishops  at  Medellin  also  gave  a 
theological  response  to  these  two 
themes  of  institutionalized  violence 
and  liberation.  They  stated  that  the 
situation  of  institutionalized  violence 
is  a situation  of  sin.  Where  there  is  no 
justice,  there  is  no  peace  and  the  Lord 
of  Peace  is  absent.  This  situation  is  a 
denial  of  the  Lord. 


To  say  that  sin  exists  in  a situation 
is  to  imply  that  sin  is  not  limited  to 
the  intimate  and  private  sphere,  but 
that  sin  is  translated  into  social  acts,  in 
the  situation  of  injustice  and  institu- 
tionalized violence.  This  facing  up  to 
reality  is  vastly  different  from  the 
optimism  of  the  Council  which,  in 
trying  to  reach  out  to  the  world  of 
today,  made  an  effort  to  smooth  off 
the  rough  edges,  to  avoid  conflict  and 
to  appreciate  the  positive  side  of  hu- 
man conduct. 

The  Bishops  at  Medellin  describe 
liberation  in  Christ  as  salvation  which 
is  at  work  in  history,  unifying  history 
and  giving  it  a sense  of  fullness.  The 
liberation  of  Christ  is  total  liberation, 
bringing  together  all  of  history  be- 
cause, in  the  last  analysis,  human  liber- 
ation is  a yes  or  a no  to  the  Love  of 
the  Father  which  is  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Medellin  has  no  systematic  presen- 
tation on  liberation.  But  in  the  docu- 
ment on  justice  we  find  a key  text 
(No.  3):  “It  is  the  same  God  who,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  sends  His  Son  in 
the  flesh,  so  that  he  might  come  to 
liberate  all  men  from  the  slavery  to 
which  sin  had  subjected  them.”  Then 
the  text  goes  on  to  specify:  “igno- 
rance, hunger,  misery,  oppression.” 
There  is  no  way  to  twist  this  text 
around  so  as  to  pretend  that  it  speaks 
of  other-worldly  questions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  lib- 
eration of  Christ  is  not  simply  reduced 
to  a political  liberation  but  rather  that 
political  liberation  is  seen  as  an  aspect 
or  a dimension  of  the  liberation  of 
Christ. 

Liberation  thus  conceived  is  not 
limited  to  a spiritualist  level  removed 
from  the  lives  of  people.  Now  this  is  a 
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scandal  to  some  people  who  accuse 
Medellin  of  reducing  Christianity  to 
this  world  only.  But  these  accusations 
come  from  people  who  cannot  see  any 
way  of  saving  what  is  spiritual  except 
by  removing  Christianity  from  the 
world.  For  these  people,  Christianity  is 
like  the  second  storey  of  a house,  but 
not  like  the  house  itself.  Their  faith  is 
like  the  upper  storey  suspended  in  mid 
air.  These  people  reject  a unified  vision 
of  salvation  which  would  include  polit- 
ical liberation  — but  not  just  political 
liberation.  The  task  is  to  make  a great 
unified  synthesis  which  would  inte- 
grate in  one  whole  the  saving  and  gra- 
tuitous work  of  Christ  in  all  its  human 
dimensions.  Without  these  dimensions, 
salvation  in  Christ  would  not  trans- 
form history. 

We  should  note  a third  result  of  the 
Church’s  reflection  on  the  present  real- 
ity of  Latin  America.  The  Medellin 
Conference  was  an  attempt  to  re-for- 
mulate  the  Gospel  message  in  the  light 
of  this  reality  and  the  desire  to  build 
new  church  structures  that  would  fit 
this  new  formulation  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  a new  grasp  of  the  faith,  a new 
theological  perspective  and  a new 
understanding  of  the  Church  that 
should  flow  from  this  analysis  of  the 
Latin  American  reality.  Looking  at 
things  this  way,  the  inadequacy  of 
church  structures  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can reality  were  only  too  evident. 

Another  important  document  that 
Medellin  produced  was  on  poverty. 
Poverty  is  not  an  ideal  for  man,  it  is  an 
evil  in  the  biblical  sense.  If  Christian 
poverty  is  to  make  any  sense  at  all, 
then  it  is  in  solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  those  robbed  of  their  goods,  and 
as  a protest  of  this  situation  of  sin. 
This  vision  of  poverty  is  demanding,  it 


is  disquieting.  At  Medellin,  poverty 
became  a central  theme  because  Me- 
dellin began  with  the  Latin  American 
reality  in  which  poverty,  as  an  evil,  is  a 
cry  to  Heaven. 

III.  THE  POST-MEDELLIN  PERIOD. 

Medellin  is  a project  that  is  not  con- 
cluded. It  is  the  fruit  of  a process  and 
a step  in  that  process.  It  signifies  a 
break  with  the  existing  social  order,  at 
least  with  what  is  most  traditional.  It 
is  an  effort  of  the  Church  to  look  be- 
yond itself  to  the  world  of  Latin 
America  around  it,  to  live  for  that 
world,  for  the  poor.  Medellin,  there- 
fore, is  everybody’s  responsibility 
since  changes  will  only  take  place  if 
there  is  serious  grass-roots  work. 

Finally  — included  within  Medellin, 
but  becoming  clearer  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing — is  the  faith  that  there,  in  soli- 
darity with  the  poor,  with  the  op- 
pressed, with  the  exploited,  one  finds 
the  place  of  encounter  with  the  Lord. 
This  is  a spiritual  experience,  this  en- 
counter with  the  Lord  through  our 
identification  with  our  brothers.  But 
it  is  a spiritual  experience  that  ever 
more  numerous  groups  are  under- 
going as  they  live  their  faith  in  this 
way. 

Again,  I repeat  that  Medellin  is  an 
expression  of  a new  understanding 
that  the  Church  has  of  itself,  a recogni- 
tion of  its  maturity,  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  Church  in  Latin  America.  Now 
our  task  is  to  continue  to  reformulate 
and  clarify  this  understanding  of  the 
Church.  To  celebrate  Medellin  then  is 
not  to  remember  something  that  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  but  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a task  that  now  makes  us 
walk  towards  the  future.  • 
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Bishop  Alex  Carter, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


influence  the  free  debate  of  the 
Bishops  in  the  Synod,  Pope  Paul  in 
that  same  year  and  prior  to  the  Synod 
produced  his  remarkable  letter 
“Octogesimo  Adveniens”  which  took 
the  form  of  an  Apostolic  Letter  to 
Cardinal  Maurice  Roy,  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Laity  and  of  the  Pontif- 
ical Commission  on  Justice  and  Peace. 
The  title  recalls  that  the  letter  was 
being  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  the  Encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum. 

Even  then,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and 
forty  years  later  Pius  XI  in  Quadra- 
gesimo  Anno,  stressed  the  absolute 


The  year  1971  marks  an  important 

development  in  the  social  teaching 
of  the  Church.  Two  events  that  year 
were  to  give  not  only  new  impetus  but 
a new  orientation  to  the  method,  man- 
ner and  content  of  the  social  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Obviously,  in 
such  a short  article  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  draw  the  general  lines  of 
this  development. 

The  1971  Synod  had  a double 
theme,  “The  Ministry  of  the  Priest- 
hood” and  “Justice  in  the  World.”  We 
are  concerned  in  this  article  with  the 
subject  “Justice  in  the  World.”  With- 
out intending  or  wishing  to  direct  or 
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rights  of  individuals  to  freedom  of 
association,  human  dignity  and  basic 
considerations  of  this  nature.  Pope 
Pius  XII  began  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  specific  topics  and  the  more 
concrete  approach  in  encyclical  teach- 
ing on  social  justice  found  a fuller 
expression  in  the  remarkable  encycli- 
cals of  Pope  John,  particularly  Pacem 
in  Terris,  and  as  well  in  Pope  Paul’s 
Populorum  Progressio.  It  is  well  to 
recall  these  lines  of  development  today 
and  to  realize  that  there  is  tradition 


and  continuity  in  the  teaching  of  the 
church  in  social  matters  just  as  there  is 
new  emphasis,  new  style,  new  insights, 
as  the  great  moral  principles  are  ap- 
plied to  the  rapidly  changing  circum- 
stances of  our  human  existence. 

Pope  Paul’s  letter  to  Cardinal  Roy 
undoubtedly  helped  to  set  the  tone  of 
the  1971  synod.  His  letter  could  be 
described  as  a pastoral  reflection.  He 
states  his  mind  clearly  on  many  topics 
but  realizes  the  complexities  of  the 
political  and  social  problems  and  sug- 


The  world's  bishops  gather  in  a hall  in  Vatican  City  for  the  1971  synod. 
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gests  that  there  are  options  in  many 
cases.  It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the 
contents  of  the  Papal  letter  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  synod.  Such  topics  as  urbaniza- 
tion, youth,  role  of  women,  workers, 
victims  of  changes,  discrimination, 
right  to  emigrate,  unemployment, 
media  of  communication,  the  environ- 
ment, suggest  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  evading  the  difficult  and  agonizing 
problems  of  today.  His  development 
of  the  second  part,  “the  fundamental 
aspirations  and  currents  of  ideas,”  al- 
lowed him  to  give  some  general  guide- 
lines on  the  spirit  that  must  animate 
and  inspire  those  who  would  deal  with 
these  problems  and  search  for  solu- 
tions. His  call  to  action  to  all  men  is  a 
moving  appeal  to  work  together  for  a 
new  and  more  just  society.  What 
strikes  one  most  is  to  discern  the  under- 
lying hope  and  serenity  of  his  words 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  misunderstand  nor  underestimate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  or  the 
dangers  which  beset  us. 

The  Canadian  Bishops  who  took 
part  in  the  Synod  would  agree  that  our 
own  deliberations  and  preparation 
coincided  to  a remarkable  degree  with 
the  findings  of  the  Pope’s  Ifetter.  This 
of  course  without  any  foreknowledge 
on  our  part.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Synods  the  Canadian  bishops  have 
operated  as  a team.  They  consider 
themselves  not  individual  experts  going 
over  to  give  of  their  wisdom,  but  as 
the  spokesmen  for  the  hierarchy  and 
the  church.  That  is  why  our  synods 
are  prepared  very  seriously.  We  try 
to  learn  and  discern  the  ideas,  the 
needs,  the  aspirations  of  our  church 
and  the  wider  community  of  our  coun- 


try. 

The  Canadian  Bishops  spoke  of  jus- 
tice in  the  world  and  in  the  church  and 
the  structures  of  the  church.  Their 
specific  recommendations  dealt  with  a 
committee  on  the  role  of  women  in 
the  church,  on  the  reform  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  including  public  peni- 
tential services,  on  research  centers,  on 
specific  changes  in  social  attitudes 
especially  the  exploitation  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  developing  nations.  They 
dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  scandal 
of  armaments  — with  facts  and  fig- 
ures — on  the  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability which  must  be  asked  of 
multi-national  corporations,  for  the 
development  of  an  international  court 
of  justice  even  if  this  called  for  the 
sacrifice  of  a small  part  of  national 
autonomy. 

The  Bishops  of  the  whole  world 
showed  the  same  concerns.  Naturally 
we  heard  from  the  developing  nations 
of  their  needs  and  aspirations.  The 
wealthier  nations  spoke  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  populations  in  our  immense 
centers,  the  disaffection  of  youth  and 
all  the  problems  that  go  with  our  mod- 
ern society. 

Like  the  Holy  Father  we  were  only 
too  well  aware  that  we  had  no  easy 
solutions  to  offer.  We  came  to  speak, 
to  listen  and  to  learn.  What  we  did 
share  was  the  determination  to  call  our 
own  people  to  action  and  to  share 
with  other  churches  in  a determined 
effort  to  search  for  justice.  That  in  a 
few  words  was  the  spirit  of  the  synod 
of  1971. 

More  than  five  years  later  how  can 
we  evaluate  it?  I feel  that  it  was  an 
important  contribution  to  the  church. 
If  we  seek  results  I would  suggest  that 
a new  sense  of  urgency  was  introduced 
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into  our  thinking  on  social  justice.  The 
concrete  topics  gave  a sense  of  reality 
and  a recognition  of  things  experi- 
enced rather  than  a vague  and  general- 
ized repetition  of  long  known  and 
often  heard  abstract  principles.  The 
new  style  has  been  adopted.  Our  own 
pronouncements  in  Canada  have  taken 
on  a different  tone.  We  no  longer  deal 
in  generalities  avoiding  the  controver- 
sial or  potentially  diverse  subjects 
which  are  the  ones  that  really  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  problems.  The 
Labor  Day  statements  drawn  up  by 
our  social  action  committee  and  made 
through  the  Board  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  are 
one  example  of  this  change.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  other  churches  in 


“We  cannot  take  refuge  in  the  posi- 
tion that , as  Christians , our  duty  is 
simply  to  worship  God  and  give  alms 
to  the  poor.  (Matt.  7:21-23)  To  do 
this  alone  in  our  present  situation 
would  be  to  incur  the  wrath  of  Christ 
because,  like  the  Pharisees,  we  would 
be  neglecting  “justice  and  the  love  of 
God.  ” (Luke  11:42) 

“Action  on  behalf  of  justice  and 
participation  in  the  transformation 
of  the  world  fully  appear  to  us  as  a 
constitutive  dimension  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  or  in  other  words 
of  the  Church's  mission  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race  and  its 
liberation  from  every  oppressive  situa- 
tion. 

1971  Synod  of  Bishops  - Rome. 


trying  to  diagnose  and  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  great  social  prob- 
lems in  our  own  country  and  the 
world.  Ecumenism  has  taken  flesh  in 
the  field  of  social  justice  and  has 
helped  bring  all  the  churches  to  a 
greater  understanding  of  how  much  we 
have  in  common. 

This  trend  I believe  is  all  to  the 
good,  even  if  we  are  in  a difficult 
field  and  that  we  are  exposed  to  divi- 
sion in  our  community  over  some  is- 
sues. A greater  maturity  will  be  de- 
manded of  us  in  the  present  context. 
Our  church  is  a church  of  people,  an 
incredibly  diverse  humanity.  We  must 
listen  to  critics  of  our  society  who  say 
things  to  which  we  have  a decided  and 
violent  antipathy  — a gut  reaction  if 
you  will.  Humanity  is  experiencing  im- 
mense growing  pains.  The  Church 
could  not  avoid  the  same  experience 
and  remain  human.  We  will  be  exposed 
to  some  who  will  proclaim  a Marxism 
which  is  depasse  even  in  the  most 
atheistic  circles.  We  will  have  to  listen 
to  some  corporate  businessmen  and 
lawyers  who  will  condemn  us  for  “get- 
ting into  politics."  Knowing  all  this  I 
still  feel  that  the  1971  synod  and 
Octogesima  Adveniens  created  or 
helped  to  develop  the  only  atmosphere 
in  which  we  can  function  with  any 
hope  of  relevance  and  reality.  We  must 
live  with  the  anguish  of  uncertainty 
and  tension,  contradiction  and  chal- 
lenge. This  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
impatient.  But  our  salvation  may  be  a 
long  way  off  and  that  is  why  I appre- 
ciate so  much  the  note  of  serenity  and 
hope  that  prevailed  as  we  faced  these 
terrifying  but  potentially  magnificent 
prospects.  The  answer  will  depend  on 
us  — with  God’s  help  all  things  are  pos- 
sible.* 
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from  the  Editor 


This  month’s  cover  of  our  magazine  honours  you, 
Mary,  holding  your  Son  as  He  reaches  out  to  the 
world  and  to  each  of  us.  You  gave  Him  to  us.  Like- 
wise we  are  asked  to  share  Him  with  others. 

Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  was  founded  in 
Alexandria,  Ontario,  in  1949  by  Msgr.  D.  R. 
Macdonald,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  Christ  with 
others  in  the  foreign  missions.  Our  sisters,  in 
response  to  specific  invitations  in  the  past,  have 
worked  in  Japan,  Mexico  and  Viet  Nam.  At  present 
we  have  missions  in  Brazil,  Nigeria,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

This  issue  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  tells  you, 
its  readers,  something  about  us,  our  friends  and  our 
work. 
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Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  be- 
gun in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and 
support  missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Sodety,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l. 
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A WORD  FOR  MARY 


Before  all  other  titles 

Lady,  Virgin,  Mother,  Queen.  . . 
You  are  “Woman” 
which  is  to  say 

Seed.  . .Home 
Life  . . .Cherisher 
One  who  enfolds. 

And  the  centuries  cannot  diminish 
The  glory  of  your  woman’s  giving.  . . 
You  gave  to  God 
all  any  woman  can: 
a place  of  sanctuary  within 
yourself 

when  no  one  else  believed. 

A seamless  garment 

woven  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 
And  freedom  to  leave  you 
Yet  know  your  love  was  waiting 
there, 

And  when  they  were  needed, 

Your  woman’s  arms  to  hold  Him, 
In  the  beginning,  at  the  end. 

But  knowing 
You  were  His 


And  in  some  special  way 
That  He  was  yours 
No  wonder  then 

He  called  you  “woman” 

As  you  gently  wrested  from  Him 
water  changed  to  wine. 

The  centuries  may  garland  you 
with  other  names 
But  it  was  He  who  knew  you  best, 
His  one  word 
Says  it  all. 

Make  us  worthy  of  His  word 
We  who  would  likewise 

Give  Him  our  inner  darkness  for 
a room 

Our  bodies’  brightness  for  a cloak 
And  our  arms  to  ease  His  countless 
births  and  deaths. 

We  ask  no  other  distinction 
Than  to  be  this : 

Like  you  — 
truly  woman 
And  truly  His. 


The  prayer  was  written  by  Sister  Mary  Magdalene,  a Felician  Sister. 
Permission  for  use  was  given  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Felix  Cantalice 
— through  Sr.  M.  Antonelle  (Publications  Coordinator) 
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CANADA 


Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall, 
Superior  General. 


Our  Friends 


Sister  Susanne  Marshall 


I want  to  tell  you  about  Our  Lady’s 
1 Missionaries  by  introducing  some  of 
our  friends. 

There  is  Senhor  Maciel.  . . The  sis- 
ters first  met  him  in  his  one-room  shack 
in  Fortaleza,  Brazil.  He  was  sitting 
shivering  with  a fever  in  his  thread-bare 
hammock  while  rain  dripped  through 
the  roof. 

Much  treatment  and  eventual  sur- 
gery improved  his  health  and  spirits 
during  which  time  he  and  the  sisters 
became  good  friends.  Maciel ’s  greatest 
possession  was  a tattered  old  bible 
which  he  loved  to  read  to  the  sisters 
during  their  visits.  Maciel  not  only  read 
from  his  Bible  but  also  lived  its  message 
as  was  seen  clearly  during  one  of  these 
visits.  A man  rattled  the  fragile  door, 


begging  for  food.  Maciel,  from  a dark 
corner  of  his  room,  uncovered  a handful 
of  beans  — a gift  which  was  to  be  his 
meal  that  day  — gave  them  to  his  caller 
and  went  on  reading. 

Then  there  is  Anna  and  her  young 
child,  Terwase.  They  came  to  our  clinic 
at  Vandeikya,  Nigeria,  periodically  for 
treatment  of  the  boy’s  sickle  cell 
anemia.  Anna  soon  became  interested 
in  our  faith  and  took  instructions  from 
our  catechist.  During  one  of  Terwase’s 
medical  crises,  Anna  called  at  the  com- 
pound for  the  “religion”  sister.  Besides 
the  medical  treatment,  she  wanted  the 
sister  to  pray  over  her  child. 

Olivia  is  a woman  living  in  Fortaleza 
who  is  well  known  to  the  sisters  who 
have  helped  deliver  her  seven  children. 
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During  a visit  from  the  sisters  one  day,  a 
neighbour  came  to  her  door  to  plead  for 
some  milk  for  her  wailing,  hungry 
infant.  Olivia  immediately  shared  some 
of  her  powdered  milk  knowing  her  own 
children  would  not  have  enough.  Olivia, 
now  beginning  to  read  and  write,  visits 
our  convent  frequently  to  show  us  her 
new  skills.  She  is  obviously  experi- 
encing a growing  awareness  of  her 
human  dignity. 

These  and  many  more  friendships, 
have  flowered  because  God  in  His  provi- 
dence has  called  us  to  live  in  Brazil, 
Nigeria  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  We 
have  met  the  people  who  live  in  these 
countries  and  gradually  our  lives  have 
become  entwined  with  theirs.  Make  no 
mistake,  we  do  not  share  their  lives 
completely.  Our  standard  of  living  is 
always  above  the  poor  who  often  have 
nothing  to  eat,  no  roof  over  their  head, 
and  no  opportunity  of  changing  the 
situation.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  although  they  welcome  us  into 
their  homes  and  hearts,  at  times  they 
also  resent  us.  We  have  so  much  more  in 
health  and  education,  wealth  and 
power.  Friends  really  should  not  live 
together  with  such  inequities  between 
them. 

However,  we  do  share  some  of  their 
hardships.  When  there  is  no  water  or 
electricity  in  the  area,  we  go  without 
lights  and  water.  We  sit  on  the  dock 
with  them  and  wait  for  the  boat  that 
may  arrive  today,  tomorrow  or  some- 
time. When  we  go  into  the  interior  for 
days  and  weeks,  we  eat  what  the  people 
give  us  and  sleep  wherever  they  offer  us 
a place. 

Living  together  allows  us  to  see  some 
of  their  needs.  We  try  to  provide  medi- 
cal treatment  through  our  nurses  in 
hospitals  and  bush  clinics,  courses  in 


nutrition  and  preventive  medicine.  On 
one  of  our  missions  we  have  begun  a 
small  school  for  the  deaf.  We  sense  their 
search  for  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
give  religious  instructions.  We  feel  their 
struggle  for  a more  truly  human  life  and 
work  alongside  them  in  community 
development  and  organize  women’s 
groups  to  foster  an  awareness  of  their 
role  and  potential.  In  some  of  these 
projects  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the 
contribution  of  lay  women  who,  since 
1972,  have  come  to  live  with  us  in  the 
third  world  for  at  least  two  years.  They 
have  enriched  our  community  life  and 
our  apostolates.  In  return  they  have  left 
truly  feeling  they  received  far  more 
than  they  gave. 

Life  on  the  missions  gradually  brings 
us  closer  to  our  Senhor  Maciels,  Annas, 
and  Olivias.  We  begin  to  see  them  as 
persons  as  well  as  their  needs.  We  are 
warmed  by  their  gratitude  for  the  daily 
gifts  of  life  — like  the  sun,  the  rain,  a full 
moon.  We  catch  some  of  their  excite- 
ment at  harvest  time  when  it  has  been  a 
good  year  and  their  meagre  piece  of 
land  has  yielded  what  seems  like  an 
abundant  crop  to  them.  We  share  their 
joy  when  a healthy  child  is  born.  And 
when  life  there  brings,  as  it  so  often 
does,  heart-breaking  burdens,  such  as 
watching  helplessly  while  nearly  half 
their  children  die  because  they  lack 
food,  clean  water  and  proper  medicines, 
we  stand  in  awe  at  their  patience,  their 
faith  and  their  lack  of  bitterness.  We 
know  with  certainty  there  must  be  a 
heaven  for  people  like  them. 

Like  any  good  friends  we  are  some- 
thing of  a mystery  to  each  other.  We 
wonder  about  them;  wonder  how  they 
continue  to  celebrate  life  when  the 
economics  of  their  existence  are  so  im- 
possible. It  should  turn  them  to  bitter- 
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ness,  if  not  despair.  I think  though  they 
are  telling  us  something  about  having  a 
sense  of  perspective  — about  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  fundamentals  of 
living  — the  honest  search  for  food  and 
shelter,  the  basic  experiences  of  love 
and  family,  birth  and  death;  enjoying 
the  riches  of  land,  sea  and  sky. 

And  they  wonder  about  us.  Why  do 
we  leave  the  high  standard  of  living  in 
our  own  country  to  share  their  poverty 
and  oppression?  Why  do  we  live  a celi- 
bate life  when  we  could  have  the  joy  of 
a husband  and  family?  Why  this  com- 
munity life  under  obedience?  They 
wonder  why  we  are  happy.  Giving  them 
(or  ourselves)  a complete  answer  is  not 
easy.  It  has  to  do  with  our  individual 


frailties  that  bring  us  together  in  com- 
munity. It  is  part  of  Christ’s  command 
to  go  and  preach  the  Good  News  to 
every  creature.  It  involves  Our  Lord’s 
promise  that  those  who  give  would  re- 
ceive full  measure,  pressed  down,  run- 
ning over,  poured  in  their  lap.  It  is  an 
echo  of  a God  who  simply  came  to  live 
among  us.  But  ultimately  it  is  a response 
to  love  — losing  ourselves  to  be  found 
by  Love  Himself  and  those  He  loves. 

I thought  I could  begin  to  tell  you 
about  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  by  intro- 
ducing you  to  some  of  our  friends,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  end  without  saying 
much  more.  It  doesn’t  really  matter.  We 
will  be  quite  happy  if  we  are  known  by 
the  company  we  keep.* 


Beginnings 


Msgr.  D.  R.  Macdonald,  founder  of 
Our  Lady ’s  Missionaries. 


Sister  Therese  MacDonald 


\A/ithout  me  none  of  them  would 
v be  here,”  so  spoke  a dying  ninety- 
year-old  priest.  He  was  referring  to  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries,  the  religious  con- 
gregation he  had  founded  eight  years 
before.  He  had  made  real  what  appeared 
to  many  “an  impossible  dream”  of  a 
lifetime.  Many  of  us  will  take  unful- 
filled visions  to  the  grave  but  not  he. 
Circumstances  in  life  prevented  him 
from  being  a foreign  missionary,  but  he 
did  something  greater,  he  sent  others  to 
this  calling  — Canadian  women  with  the 
same  inspirations. 
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For  some  of  us  our  dreams  come 
true,  for  others  our  greatest  work  would 
seem  an  unlikely  prophecy  years  be- 
fore. Such  persons  were  the  co- 
foundress and  her  assistant.  They  were 
members  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Toronto.  When  told  in  1949  what  their 
role  was  to  be  during  the  next  ten  years 
they  were  not  afraid  to  say  “yes”.  From 
them  the  first  members  of  the  com- 
munity learned  the  joy  of  living  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence, as  well  as  how  to  “bake  a cake” 
and  “sew  a seam.”  They,  along  with  the 
first  members,  Sister  Rosemarie 
Donovan  and  Sister  Noreen  Kearns  and 
others  who  are  no  longer  in  the  congre- 
gation, were  largely  responsible  for  an 
obvious  undefinable  spirit  to  which  all 
who  know  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
attest. 

Even  in  the  far  away  countries  where 
they  later  worked,  to  the  first  mem- 
bers there  never  was  a place  like 
Immaculata  House.  In  this  simple 
family  home  as  many  as  twenty-five 
young  ladies  kept  silence,  studied  and 
played  so  that  they  might  learn  to  work 
and  pray  together.  Their  neighbours  in 
the  small  Ontario  town  seemed  to  join 
in  the  founding.  Everyone  took  a per- 
sonal interest  in  each  of  the  sisters  who 
came  from  the  east  and  from  the  west. 
These  generous  people  provided  most 
of  the  food  that  graced  the  table.  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  grew  to  love  this 
house  for  it  took  a heap  of  living  to 
make  it  home. 

Faithful  friends  began  to  multiply. 
These  were  found  from  Vancouver  to 
Newfoundland.  Outstanding  among 
them  was  the  Catholic  Women’s  League 
who  gave  much  financial  assistance  in 
the  early  years.  The  friends  the  aspiring 
missionaries  knew  best  were  the  local 


The  two  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Toronto  — Sr.  Mary  Ida  (It.)  and  Sr. 
Odelia  (rt.). 


bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Rosario  Brodeur;  the 
parish  priest,  Father  McPhail;  Father 
Hingston,  S.J.,  Father  Cameron,  Father 
Eweri  Macdonald,  Father  Corbett, 

C. Ss.R.,  and  Father  McGuigan,  S.J. 
From  this  initial  core  a growing  mul- 
titude too  numerous  to  name  gave  their 
support. 

To  those  who  do  not  know,  the  man 
with  the  “impossible  dream”  was  Msgr. 

D.  R.  Macdonald.  The  sister  with  no 
dreams  of  being  a co-foundress  was 
Sister  Odelia  and  her  assistant  was  Sister 
Mary  Ida.  The  small  Ontario  town  is 
Alexandria.  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries’ 
beginnings  were  “small  but  mighty” 
and  “small  but  mighty”  they  have 
remained  ’til  the  present  day.* 
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Sr.  Noreen  Kearns,  Di- 
rectress of  the  Mary- 
glen,  with  Miss  Linda 
Maracie,  a resident. 


The 

Mari 


It  started  as  a bizarre  but  intriguing 
I idea.  With  little  business  experience 
and  even  less  economic  strength,  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  studied  the  possibil- 
ity of  purchasing  the  Princess  Hotel  on 
Church  Street  near  Dundas  in  down- 
town Toronto.  But  the  idea  took  form 
and  the  purchase  was  arranged.  Then, 
under  the  skilled  and  creative  direction 
of  Father  Paul  Sheehan,  C.S.B.,  the 
sisters,  their  families  and  friends,  stu- 
dents from  St.  Michael’s  High  School, 
along  with  seminarians  from  the  Basil- 
ian,  Scarboro,  and  St.  Augustine’s 
seminaries,  undertook  the  enormous 
job  of  renovations.  After  several 
months,  the  Maryglen  opened  in  1963 
as  a girls’  residence  with  two-fold  pur- 
pose. It  was  to  be  a “home  away  from 
home”  for  young  women  starting  out 
on  their  own,  and  it  was  hoped  to  be  a 
financial  support  for  the  community’s 
work  of  preparing  and  sending  sisters  to 
mission  countries. 


It  takes  more  than  facts  and  figures 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  past  fourteen 
years  of  the  Maryglen.  It  requires  actual 
life  experiences  within  the  residence.  So 
to  hasten  understanding,  I would  like  to 
step  aside  and  allow  those  who  have 
lived  and  worked  here  to  tell  the  story 
of  life  at  the  Maryglen. 

Mr.  Hessell,  our  night  watchman, 
tells  us: 

“In  almost  a decade  of  watching  over 
the  peace,  safety  and  security  of  the 
home,  which  is  nestling  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral,  I have 
seen  them  come  and  go.  There  was  the 
demure,  the  vivacious,  the  brash  and  the 
very  earnest  and  all  other  types  in.  be- 
tween and  all  of  them  spent  some  time 
here  in  the  ‘old  home’.  . . 


Through  all  the  gaiety,  trials  and 
tribulations,  the  sisters  of  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  stoutly  pursue  their  goal  to 
spread  the  Glory  of  God  as  far  afield  as 
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The  Mary  glen  Residence, 
244  Church  Street, 
Toronto. 


|k>n  Residence 

Sister  Noreen  Kearns 


it  will  be  heard,  and  I am  most  happy  to 
participate  by  attending  to  my  nightly 
duties,  trying  to  provide  safety  and 
security  and  watch  over  the  peace  of 
this  dear  old  house.” 

From  Rose  Paul,  a fourth-year 
Ryerson  student  from  Tanzania: 

“Maryglen  Residence  was  a warm 
place  for  me,  where  I found  all  the  care 
and  affection  of  a good  home.  More 
than  a home  the  Residence  gave  me 
friends,  really  good  friends,  some  who 
cared  for  me  when  I was  sick,  and  others 
who  wondered  whether  everything  was 
ail  right  when  I was  missing  for  too  long. 
The  Glen  is  also  a meeting  place  where 
girls  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
get  to  know  and  understand  each 
other’s  way  of  life.  I have  shared  jokes 
and  knowledge  with  friends  from  India, 
Brazil,  Australia,  Korea,  Japan  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mary- 
glen Residence  gave  me  many  friends, 
knowledge,  protection,  and  most  of  all 


it  gave  me  a home  that  I will  always 
remember.” 

Our  receptionist,  Mrs.  Doreen  Bird, 
tells  her  view! 

“One  of  the  most  pleasant  things  in 
my  life,  which  was  at  a low  ebb  at  that 
time,  was  when  I was  offered  a position 
as  receptionist  at  the  Maryglen  Resi- 
dence. The  atmosphere  of  bright  young 
people  around  me  gave  me  the  life  I 
needed  at  the  time.  This  is  a home  away 
from  home,  for  either  students  away 
from  their  families  for  the  first  time  or 
just  starting  out  to  business.  The  Glen’s 
friendliness  goes  a long  way  to  adjusting 
the  girls  to  a new  beginning  away  from 
home  and  into  city  life.” 

And  so  our  bizarre  idea  developed 
into  a real  life  experience,  for  our  resi- 
dents, our  staff  and  ourselves.  It  is  a 
‘home  away  from  home’  where  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  continue  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  faith  in  downtown  Toronto 
as  well  as  abroad.* 
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(ik>  Ik>Iio  line 

Sister  Maureen  Mattice 


(Lt.  to  Rt.)  Miss  Monica  Donovan, 
Miss  Anne  Marie  Macdonneii,  Sr. 
Maureen  Mattice. 


|n  response  to  a need  of  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries,  Monica  Donovan,  who 
works  with  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Toronto,  generously  opened 
her  home  to  be  used  as  a house  of  for- 
mation and  studies.  Having  visited  the 
community’s  missions  in  Brazil  and 
Nigeria,  Monica  felt  called  to  further 
involvement  in  mission  outside  of  her 
own  work.  March  25, 1975,  marked  the 
official  opening  of  ‘Glebeholme’  situ- 
ated in  St.  Brigid’s  parish  in  the  east  end 
of  Toronto. 


The  purpose  of  the  house  is  two- 
fold. First  of  all,  a place  was  needed  for 
the  formation  of  candidates  to  religious 
life  in  the  community.  The  second  pur- 
pose is  to  give  young  women  interested 
in  joining  the  congregation  as  lay  volun- 
teers to  mission  countries,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  daily  livingand 
prayer  life  of  the  community. 

Sister  Cecile  Turner,  after  spending 
ten  years  in  the  Brazilian  mission, 
joined  Monica  to  take  charge  of  the 
program.  In  the  past  year,  they  have  had 
a number  of  young  women  living  with 
them.  Anne  MacLellan,  a dietician  from 
Sydney,  N.S.  was  the  latest  lay  volun- 
teer. After  spending  three  months  at 
‘Glebeholme’  Anne  left  in  J une  1 976  to 
join  the  community  in  Nigeria  where 
she  is  currently  involved  in  setting  up  a 
nutrition  centre  among  the  Tiv  people 
in  a small  village  where  the  sisters  run  a 
maternity  and  out-patient  clinic. 

One  evening  each  week,  returned 
volunteers,  as  well  as  those  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  community,  come  to- 
gether to  exchange  experiences  of  mis- 
sion as  well  as  to  share  in  a time  of 
prayer  and  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist. 

The  thrust  today  in  most  religious 
congregations  is  towards  living  in  small 
communities  such  as  this  one.  As  with 
everything  else,  there  is  the  dimension 
of  growth  and  an  opportunity  to  devel- 
op our  spiritual  life,  our  talents  and  our 
lives,  together.* 
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Fortaleza, 


Brazil 


Sister  Cecile  Turner 


It’s  a girl!  These  words  are  echoed  at 
■least  three  hundred  and  fifty  times  a 
month  in  the  halls  of  the  Assis  Chateau- 
briand Maternity  Hospital  in  Fortaleza, 
Brazil,  where  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
have  worked  since  its  inauguration  in 
1964.  (The  other  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  arrivals  per  month,  of  course 
are  boys.) 

Fortaleza,  a city  of  one  million,  two 
hundred  thousand  people,  is  situated  on 
the  sea  coast  in  the  state  of  Ceara,  in 
North  Eastern  Brazil.  This  area,  about 
five  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  is 
internationally  renowned  as  one  of  the 
most  economically  depressed  regions  of 
the  world. 

The  sisters  came  here  in  response  to 
an  invitation  made  through  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  Bishops  of 
Brazil,  by  Dr.  Galba  Araujo.  They  were 
contracted  to  supervise  nursing  care  in 
the  new  hospital. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  only 
one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
babies  per  month  were  born  at  the 
maternity  hospital.  Due  to  fear,  super- 
stition, and  old  wives’  tales,  the  women 
of  the  area  preferred  the  simplicity  and 
hazards  of  home  deliveries,  rather  than 
the  unfamiliar  beds,  shiny  walls  and 


Some  of  the  latest  arrivals. 


unknown  faces  in  the  hospital.  The 
maternal  and  infant  death  rates  were 
appalling  and  one  could  only  be  heart- 
broken to  hear  of  women  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood dying  in  childbirth,  when 
help  was  available  only  a few  blocks 
away.  Gradually,  through  encourage- 
ment, and  many  happy  experiences 
related  from  door  to  door,  now  more 
than  seven  hundred  mothers  per  month 
come  to  share  the  miracle  of  birth  at  the 
hands  of  skilled  doctors  and  a con- 
cerned nursing  staff. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  the  many  women 
who  pass  through  the  doors  of  the  hos- 
pital, but  they  do  not  forget.  I remem- 
ber one  busy  day  responding  to  a call  at 
the  back  door  of  the  hospital  where  I 
was  surprised  to  receive  the  precious 
gift  of  a turkey.  The  thin,  pale,  hard- 
working man  presenting  it,  reminded 
me  that  we  had  cared  for  his  wife  some 
three  years  before.  Teresa,  I remember, 
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had  been  brought  in  from  a distant  vil- 
lage, in  critical  condition,  due  to  an 
obstetrical  complication.  To  reach  the 
hospital,  she  had  been  carried  in  a ham- 
mock, down  narrow  mountain  passes, 
finally  reaching  a place  passable  for  a 
jeep.  The  long,  painful  trip  in  the  jeep, 
brought  her  to  the  big  city  and  to  our 
door,  where  help  was  available  in  the 
form  of  medical  skill,  blood  transfu- 
sions, surgery  and  a long  recuperation. 
Then  home  she  went  to  her  grateful 
husband  and  children  and  to  the  peace 
and  simplicity  other  little  village. 

Now,  still  mindful  of  the  gratitude 
they  wished  to  express,  the  husband 
arrived  bringing  this  gift,  which  had  cost 
them  great  sacrifice.  He  explained  how 
these  past  few  months,  they  had  been 
carefully  fattening  up  the  turkey  to 
bring  to  us.  When  I see  the  big  plump 
turkeys  which  fill  our  tables  as  we  cele- 
brate our  biggest  feasts,  I can  only 
remember  that  none  can  ever  compare 
in  value  and  beauty  to  that  little  one  so 
lovingly  given  that  hot  and  busy  day. 

Now  in  its  thirteenth  year  of  service, 
besides  the  busy  obstetrical  unit,  in- 
cluding pre  and  post  natal  clinics,  the 
maternity  is  also  the  centre  for  gyne- 
cological treatment,  cancer  prevention, 
treatment  and  research,  and  family 
counseling  clinics,  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Ceara.  It  is  the  training  field 
for  students  of  medicine,  nursing  and 
several  undergraduate  programs  such  as 
nursing  assistant,  midwifery  and  child 
care.  Young  women  are  prepared  for 
work  in  many  of  the  new  clinics  and 
hospitals  in  the  city  and  rural  areas, 
which  are  satellites  of  the  maternity. 
The  sisters  have  often  been  surprised  in 
visiting  rural  areas  to  find  graduates  of 
even  the  simplest  courses  at  the  Mater- 
nity, not  only  in  charge  of  the  small 


hospitals  in  these  areas,  but  also  fully 
responsible  for  the  health  care  of  these 
regions.  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  this  great 
stage  of  growth  and  medical  progress  in 
Ceara’s  history. 

Some  of  our  work  could  be  mea- 
sured perhaps  in  the  number  of  interns 
who,  along  with  learning  the  skills  of 
helping  young  Brazilians  into  the  world, 
have  also  learned  to  treat  the  mothers 
with  respect  and  dignity.  It  is  possible 
to  enumerate  the  graduate  nurses  who, 
having  learned  the  techniques  of  obstet- 
rical nursing  are  now  holding  positions 
of  esteem  and  responsibility  in  the 
many  new  hospitals  in  the  area.  We 
could  even  count  the  young  women 
who  were  trained  in  simple  nursing 
care  programs,  who  now  hold  jobs 
which  enable  them  and  their  families 
to  live  with  dignity.  It  is  also  possible 
for  each  sister  to  recall  with  joy,  so 
many  infants  whose  lives  were  in  jeop- 
ardy after  difficult  births  and  who 
through  their  own  personal  care  and 
supervision  are  now  healthy  young 
citizens. 

However  there  is  one  aspect  of  our 
work  which  can  never  be  measured.  It  is 
the  privilege  that  is  ours  of  caring  for 
our  Brazilian  sisters  especially  at  the 
precious  moments  of  birth.  In  these 
moments,  we  have  met  Jesus  as  He  suf- 
fers in  our  world  today,  in  pain,  in  pov- 
erty and  in  rejection  — and  Jesus  as  He 
continues  to  be  born  in  every  new  life. 
In  these  encounters,  we  have  been  used 
as  His  instruments  of  Peace,  Comfort 
and  Love.  These  many  privileges  can 
only  be  seen  as  the  “hundredfold” 
promised  to  those  who  have  “left  home, 
brothers  or  sisters,  mother  or  father, 
children  or  property,”  for  His  sake. 
(Mt.  19:29)* 
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Ar  atub  a 


Sister  Mae  Janet  MacDonell 


y^ratuba  is  a municipality  140  kilo- 
meters distant  from  Fortaleza,  the 
state  capital  of  Ceara  in  the  northeast  of 
Brazil.  From  the  mountain  top  on 
which  the  town  of  Aratuba  is  built,  one 
has  a view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Sao 
Francisco  de  Paula  parish  where  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  have  worked  since 
1971.  Spread  out  over  the  mountain 
side,  down  into  its  valleys  and  out  into 
the  flat  lands  below,  it  is  a beautiful 
panorama  of  greens  — coco  palms  and 
fruit  trees,  tilled  fields  of  corn  and  vege- 
tables, coffee  trees  and  cotton  bushes 
and  large  fields  of  sugar  cane.  It  is  a land 
that  appears  lush  with  production;  a 
place  one  would  think  where  a man 
could  make  a good  living  if  he  loved  the 
land. 

The  fact  is  that  most  men  in  the  area 
of  1500  km  do  love  the  land  for  they 
clear  it,  till  it,  plant  and  harvest  it  by 
hand.  It  is  intimately  known  to  them. 
Ninety  percent  do  not  make  a good 
living  off  it  because  the  land  is  not 
theirs,  and  they  as  tenant  farmers  have 
rights  to  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
production  of  their  labour.  Their  labour 
goes  mostly  to  fill  large  transport  trucks 
which  carry  the  produce  to  the  city 
markets  or  to  store  it  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  large  land  owners.  This  system  of 
land  ownership,  a long  tradition  in  the 
history  of  Brazil,  has  kept  a greater  part 
of  the  rural  population  in  subhuman 
living  conditions  for  generations. 


Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  on  a visit  to  one 
of  the  small  clinics. 


It  has  been  the  work  of  the  Sao 
Francisco  de  Paula  parish  team  to  help 
their  30,000  parishioners  oppressed  by 
this  long  tradition  of  human  slavery  to 
come  together  for  an  intensive  com- 
munity development  program.  Kept 
apart  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  small 
securities  of  the  only  way  of  life  they 
have  ever  known,  it  has  taken  much 
encouragement  to  bring  these  people  to 
see  that  with  help  and  their  own  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  change  they  could 
have  a better  way  of  life. 

Much  help  has  come  from  friends 
outside  the  area.  Funds  have  been  sup- 
plied from  CCODP  and  Cl  DA  and  from 
the  personal  donations  of  many  Cana- 
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dians.  Mr.  Peter  Gorman,  of  New- 
market, Ontario,  through  his  special 
devotion  to  St.  J ude,  and  the  interest  of 
friends  and  parishioners,  has  provided 
for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Jude 
Centre  and  several  other  community 
projects. 

Recently  our  parish  here  has  been 
adopted  by  St.  Raphael’s  parish  of  the 
Alexandria  Diocese.  By  means  of  help 
from  all  these  sources  there  has  been  set 
up  a rotating  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
select  seed,  insecticides  and  fertilizer, 
the  purchase  of  work  animals  and  small 
single  cultivators.  In  the  case  of  three 
communities,  land  has  been  purchased 
as  communal  holdings.  A small  hospital 
now  exists  where  there  had  been  no 
medical  assistance  within  a radius  of  40 
miles,  and  health  services  extend  out 
into  the  communities  by  means  of  small 
clinics  which  are  held  in  different  areas 
monthly.  Sanitation  programs  have 
started  in  many  of  the  communities, 
and  immunization  against  childhood 
diseases  has  greatly  cut  down  on  infant 
mortality. 


The  only  stipulation  made  by  the 
pastoral  team  is  that  the  communities 
come  together  to  decide  on  and  work 
towards  plans  for  bettering  their  lives. 
No  help  is  given  individually.  There  is 
constant  stress  on  the  fact  that  if  there 
is  only  economic  improvement  and  the 
people  are  not  more  conscious  of  them- 
selves as  brothers  within  the  Christian 
family,  there  has  been  only  partial  im- 
provement. Each  community  holds  a 
weekly  meeting  to  revise  and  discuss 
the  quality  of  life  within  their  com- 
munity. A general  meeting  is  held  on 
Sunday  at  the  Parish  Centre  where 
representatives  from  each  local  place 
bring  news  and  exchange  ideas  with 
each  other. 

There  is  a feeling  of  new  life  — of 
new  hope  in  the  parish  now.  It  is  a slow 
process  and  there  is  a long  road  yet  to 
travel.  It  does,  however,  make  the 
beauty  of  this  small  part  of  the  north- 
east of  Brazil  more  meaningful  as  the 
people  growing  together  in  Christian 
communities  participate  in  the  fruits 
of  the  land  which  is  their  heritage.* 


Ail  Exceptional 


Sister  Therese  MacDonald 


Child 


IJo  you  know  anyone  who  would 
punch  a fat  bishop  in  the  stomach, 
tell  him  he  ate  too  much,  and  then  ask 
him  for  a kiss  as  he  was  leaving?  Would 
you  go  visiting  and  remark  to  the  host- 


ess there  were  many  things  to  eat  in  her 
house  but  no  food?  I know  someone 
who  has  done  these  unforgivable  things 
and  is  loved  by  all. 

The  tiny  eight-year-old  girl  was 
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Fatima,  with  Sr.  Mary 
Deighan. 


brought  into  a hospital  about  two  years 
ago.  Her  story  was  that  since  her 
mother’s  death  some  time  before,  her 
behaviour  became  increasingly  more 
difficult  and  she  had  been  found  in  the 
woods  eating  dirt  and  leaves.  She 
refused  to  stay  in  her  father’s  house.  At 
that  time  she  weighed  about  forty 
pounds  and  was  completely  un- 
responsive. 

One  of  our  sisters  took  a special 
interest  in  her.  For  weeks  she  held  her 
in  her  arms  and  fed  her.  It  seemed  a 
hopeless  task.  She  ate  everything  she 
was  given  but  remained  lifeless.  Was  she 
to  remain  little  more  than  a vegetable? 
The  nursing  sister  and  those  associated 
with  her  thought  so.  But  one  day  life 
suddenly  returned  to  her,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  sister’s  neck  and  said, 
“Maezinha”  which  in  English  means, 
“Little  Mother.”  It  was  the  hour  of 
rejoicing. 

In  the  days  ahead  more  words  were 
added  to  her  vocabulary.  She  learned  to 
walk  again.  Hope  for  her  recovery  re- 
turned. Charitable  organizations  were 
asked  for  help.  Always  the  same  answer 


came,  “we  are  interested  only  in  per- 
sons who  will  teach  others,  we  under- 
stand her  need  but  since  our  finances 
are  limited  our  donations  are  for  the 
more  gifted.” 

But  has  this  waif  nothing  to  give  us? 
Who  but  she  can  look  enviously  at  you 
no  matter  what  your  age  and  in  saying, 
“Do  you  have  a mother?”  make  you 
thank  God  for  your  own  parents.  Who 
can  bring  you  back  to  reality  as  you  sit 
distractfully  in  church  by  singing  in  the 
distance  over  and  over  again,  “Pray  to 
Mary?”  Who  can  wash  a heavy  rug  bet- 
ter than  any  washing  machine  or  cleaner 
in  town?  She  can.  Who  knows  better 
than  she  a weed  from  a flower?  Very 
few.  These  and  many  more  are  her 
gifts  to  society. 

Where  is  this  precious  child  and  who 
is  she?  Her  name  is  Fatima  and  is  known 
to  everyone  in  Aratuba,  Brazil.  The 
dedicated  nursing  sister  who  has  given 
Fatima  to  us  and  the  world  is  Sister 
Doris  MacDonell  of  Our  Lady’s  Mission- 
aries. Some  would  call  her  a “retarded” 
child:  to  us  she  is  “exceptional.” 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  meet  her?» 
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Vandeikija 


Sister  Mona  Kelly 


A seven  in  the  morning  any  day,  but 
especially  if  it  is  market  day  in  the 
town,  the  pathways  to  the  various  hos- 
pital clinics  are  lined  with  people  from 
the  Vandeikya  district  They  come  in 
search  of  treatment  for  the  vast  spec- 
trum of  illnesses  that  plague  this  rural 
area.  They  also  come  in  search  of  pre- 
vention for  many  of  the  area’s  prevalent 
diseases,  which  they  are  slowly  begin- 
ning to  learn  may  also  be  prevented. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Nigerian 
Standard , May  11,  1975  edition,  the 
following  health  statistics  are  quoted . . . 
“The  doctor-population  ratio  of 
1:30,000  and  the  doctor-patient  ratio 
of  1 :20,000  are  dismal  enough  statistics 
for  the  entire  country.”  In  1962  the 
registered  nurse-patient  ratio  was 
1:7,600.  . .“The  Third  National  Health 
Plan  aims  at  increasing  health  coverage 
from  25  percent  to  40  percent  of  the 
population  (by  1980),  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  this,  that  60  percent  of  our 


rural  population,  which  is  the  majority 
that  should  matter,  will  still  be  worse 
off  even  in  five  years’  time. . .”  “.  . .The 
preventative  area  of  our  health  services 
also  needs  investment.  Up  to  twelve  pre- 
ventable and  communicable  diseases 
account  for  95  percent  of  the  ill  health 
and  death  in  Nigeria.”  “.  . .how  sicken- 
ing to  see  dying  patients  conveyed 
through  jungles  of  bad  roads  on  bicycles 
to  hospitals  miles  away,  or  even  to  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  swimmers  across 
rivers  before  they  can  get  to  hospitals, 
or  to  see  pregnant  women  die  from  ail- 
ments that  could  otherwise  have  been 
easily  cured  in  hospital.”.  . .“Presently, 
if  1000  Nigerians  need  to  be  admitted 
to  hospital,  only  one  can  find  a bed.”. . . 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  a 
hopeful  and  positive  article  which  re- 
views the  proposed  government  invest- 
ment in  national  health  during  the  next 
five  years.  It  is  most  interesting  for  its 
recommendations  of  a more  realistic 
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Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  at  the  Clinic. 


approach  to  the  concrete  health  prob- 
lems of  a developing  country,  one  less 
patterned  on  the  sophisticated  struc- 
tures of  the  more  technically  advanced 
nations. 

It  was  with  compassionate  caring  for 
the  thousands  of  rural  people  of  the 
Makurdi  Diocese  who  make  up  a good 
part  of  the  above  mentioned  that  a 
medical  health  plan  was  initiated  for 
their  service.  This  involved  the  setting 
up  of  hospitals  and  clinics  throughout 
the  area. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Donal 
Murray,  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  were 
invited  to  participate  in  this  program.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Biafran  war,  Sister 
Mona  Kelly  had  been  working  with  the 
Irish  Medical  Missionaries  of  Mary  tend- 
ing to  the  medical  needs  of  the  people  in 
the  Abakaliki  Diocese  of  the  East 
Central  State.  In  1972,  she  moved  to 
the  tiny  village  of  Vandeikya  in  the 
Makurdi  Diocese.  She  was  joined  by 
Sister  Mary  Deighan  and  two  lay 
volunteers,  Susan  DesRoches  and 
Margaret  Kelly  who  together  opened 
a maternity  and  out-patient  clinic 
in  this  area.  As  word  of  their  presence 


NIGERIA 

became  known,  the  numbers  attending 
the  clinics  increased  daily.  The  sisters 
saw  the  necessity  of  setting  up  mobile 
clinics  in  order  to  reach  as  many  of  the 
people  as  possible.  Three  days  of  the 
week  are  spent  in  these  outlying  areas 
in  addition  to  the  daily  functioning  of 
the  community  health  centre  of  St. 
Elizabeth’s.  The  needs  of  this  small 
village  and  surrounding  areas  have 
mushroomed  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  five  sisters  and  two  lay 
volunteers  living  and  working  to- 
gether in  the  areas  of  health  care, 
teaching  and  catechetics  alongside  the 
Tiv  people. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  in 
detail  all  the  far  reaching  effects  of 
these  services  instituted  by  the  Makurdi 
Diocese  Health  Plan.  For  me,  they  are 
encapsuled  by  the  daily  running  of  the 
‘Under-five’s  Clinic’,  at  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Maternity,  Vandeikya. 

A long  line  of  both  sick  and  well 
children  are  registered,  weighed  and 
have  their  vital  statistics  taken  as  they 
pass  through  the  hands  of  two  young 
Nigerian  nursing  attendants.  They  are 
then  seen  and  examined  in  the  consult- 
ing room  where  a general  or  provisional 
diagnosis  is  made.  These  days,  that  kind 
of  ‘screening’  is  being  done  by  Phoebe,  a 
young  Nigerian  girl  with  a primary 
seven  education,  a course  in  practical 
nursing  given  by  one  of  the  nursing 
sisters,  and  an  immense  interest  and 
love  for  her  people  and  her  work.  From 
months  of  practice  and  observation  as 
she  worked  with  one  of  the  registered 
nurses  formerly  doing  the  screening, 
Phoebe  has  acquired  a wide  range  of 
practical  knowledge  and  good  judg- 
ment. She  quite  capably  fulfils  her  task 
of  screening,  thus  freeing  the  more  high- 
ly trained  personnel  for  serious  cases.  It 
is  the  nursing  attendants  who  give  ori- 
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entation  on  nutrition  and  basic  home 
health  procedures.  In  fact  they  do  this 
with  much  simpler  language  and  expla- 
nation, better  understood  by  those 
whom  they  teach,  since  most  of  these 
young  attendants  come  from  similar 
backgrounds  and  understand  their 
patient’s  home  situation  only  too  well. 
It  is  with  great  pride  that  they  show  the 
weight  chart  to  a mother  and  explain  to 
her  that  it  has  been  through  her  faithful 
efforts  and  attendance  at  the  clinic  that 
there  is  an  escalating  picture  of  her 
child’s  growth  and  health. 

As  I see  this  positive  and  forward 
looking  operation  take  place  each  day,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  affirmation  made 
by  Gabriel  Mistral,  the  Chilean  poet, 


“.  . .we  are  guilty  of  many  errors  and 
many  faults,  but  our  worst  crime  is 
abandoning  the  children,  neglecting  the 
fountains  of  life.  Many  of  the  things  we 
need  can  wait.  The  child  can  not.  . .to 
him  we  cannot  answer  ‘Tomorrow’.  His 
name  is  ‘Today’.” 

It  is  hopeful  and  heartening  to  find 
in  the  well  organized  health  plan  for  the 
Makurdi  Diocese,  a concentrated  recog- 
nition of  this  priority.  By  our  involve- 
ment in  this  program,  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  feel  that  we  are  witnessing 
to  the  evangelizing  activity  of  the 
church  by  our  presence,  sharing  and 
solidarity  with  the  Tiv  people.  . .as  so 
aptly  described  by  Pope  Paul  in  his 
letter,  ‘ Evangel ii  Nuntiandi’.* 


Mission 

Surprise 


Sunday 

Sister  Gwen  Legault 


Sr.  Gwen  Legault  and  her  students, 
at  the  pump. 


On  January  24,  1975,  St.  Francis’ 
School  for  the  Deaf  was  officially 
opened  in  Vandeikya  — the  first  one  in 
the  Benue  State,  Nigeria.  Although  it 
has  grown  to  a baker’s  dozen,  the  first 
pupil  who  wandered  into  Vandeikya  on 
Mission  Sunday  of  the  previous  year,  is 
especially  cherished  by  his  teacher,  Sr. 
Gwen  Legault. 

The  stranger  had  been  stoned  by 
local  boys  and  came  to  the  clinic  for 
treatment.  . .he  seemed  to  have  no 
family  and  after  some  inquiries,  his  only 
friend  in  town  sent  the  following  letter: 
Dear  Sister  — 

This  is  to  let  you  know  that  / don’t 
know  the  whereabouts  of  the  deaf  boy 
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with  the  injured  eye,  but  I have  person- 
ally seen  him  in  the  market  square  and 
sometimes  requesting  alms  from  the 
people.  From  there  many  called  him 
Vgbe  boy  ’ which  is  from  the  Cameroon 
side.  One  day  when  / was  moving 
around  / saw  him  sitting  very  tired  and 
hungry  looking  and  really  he  was  quite 
harmless.  / gave  him  five  kobo.  From 
then  on  he  started  looking  for  me  and 
explained  for  me  by  showing  signs  that 
he  had  nowhere  to  sleep  and  asked  me 
for  a place  where  to  put  up  for  the 
night.  / allowed  him  to  sleep  in  the  rest 
house  where  / work  and  from  then  the 
boy  became  tied  to  me  and  he  really 
enjoyed  the  way  / treated  him.  / was 
feeling  very  much  ashamed  to  dismiss 
him  and  a certain  woman  explained  that 
he  was  a stranger  from  the  Cameroon 
side  so  / had  to  believe  that  too.  This  is 

Buildmq 

Gods 

Word 

Sister  Rosemary  Williamson 

are  asking  Sister  not  to  build 
us  a house,  not  to  build  us  a 
maternity  center,  but  to  build  the  Word 
of  God  in  our  hearts.”  These  are  the 
words  of  one  of  our  religion  teachers 
i here  in  Christ  the  King  Parish,  Van- 


NIGERIA 

all  / know  about  the  boy  and  / myself 
being  a Red  Cross  member,  decided  not 
to  harm  him  till  he  got  tired  of  himself. 
By  this  / mean  if  he  feels  like  going  he 
can  do  it. 

So  this  is  only  to  let  you  understand 
how  I was  with  this  boy.  It  doesn’t 
mean  something.  Thank  you. 

Joshua  Faga  Tor 

But  Joshua,  it  does  mean  something  and 
we  thank  you.  . . 

It  sounds  so  familiar  except  it  isn’t 
Jericho  but  Vandeikya  and  it  isn’t  a 
Samaritan  but  a Tiv  man,  and  Joseph, 
for  so  she  named  him,  wasn’t  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  the  inn  keeper  but  to 
Sr.  Gwen.  Thus  did  Joshua  Faga  Tor 
prove  neighbor  to  the  deaf  boy  and 
show  him  mercy.  Thus  did  the  first 
pupil  come  to  St.  Francis’  school.* 


Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  with  two 
friends. 
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deikya.  What  a beautiful  expression  of 
openness  to  the  word  of  God.  Yes,  the 
Word  of  God  is  being  built  in  hearts, 
but  more  often  than  not  it’s  being  built 
in  my  own  heart  by  the  people  here. 

Take  for  example  one  old  woman 
named  Afa.  She  had  asked  for  a ride 
into  Vandeikya  in  our  motor  car.  As  so 
often  happens  here,  I was  in  a hurry  and 
she  wasn’t;  in  fact  she  was  moving  as  if 
she  had  all  the  time  in  the  world.  After 
waiting  quite  some  time  while  she  pre- 
pared her  loads,  I became  very  impa- 
tient when  she  announced  that  we’d 
have  to  wait  just  a little  longer  while 
someone  brought  a chicken  from  her 
compound  —to  sell  at  market  I thought. 
. . .Finally  on  reaching  Vandeikya  she 
asked  me  to  wait  again  while  she  went 
into  the  market  to  buy  some  palm  oil. 
The  chicken  had  been  a gift  for  me  all 


along  and  the  oil  was  to  cook  it  in. 

On  another  occasion  I had  been  stay- 
ing in  one  of  our  stations  called  Asue. 
The  people  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  do  their  farming  but  I was 
very  tired  and  thought  I would  try  to 
get  a little  extra  sleep.  A knock  came  at 
my  door  at  6:00  a.m.  Who  is  it  and  what 
do  they  want  at  this  hour,  I wondered? 
When  I opened  the  door  there  stood 
Felicia,  one  old  woman  to  whom  I had 
given  a rosary.  She  wanted  to  begin  the 
day  by  praying  with  me.  . .and  after  all, 
wasn’t  that  why  I’d  come. 

“You  have  been  born  anew,  not  of 
perishable  seed  but  of  imperishable, 
through  the  living  and  abiding  word  of 
God.”  (I  Peter  1 : 23)  These  are  but  two 
examples  of  how  our  Tiv  people  have 
been  that  “living  and  abiding  word  of 
God”  for  me.» 


Hopeville 


Sister  Patricia  Kay 


One  short  year  ago  what  was  Hope- 
ville  to  me?.  . .a  place  in  Nigeria  in 
a village  called  Uturu  too  small  to  make 
the  Rand  McNally  Atlas  of  the  world 
but  where  a program  for  rehabilitating 
the  handicapped  was  underway  based 
on  the  very  sound  philosophy  of  help- 
ing others  by  enabling  them  to  help 
themselves.  In  Canada  I had  seen  an 
impressive  movie  distributed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  Fathers  in  Toronto  showing 
amputees  arriving  at  Hopeville,  partici- 
pating in  the  program  for  a number  of 
months  and  leaving  the  centre  with  a 
new  limb,  a new  skill,  and  a renewed 
spirit  to  go  back  to  their  compounds  as 


self-supporting  members.  It  was  a 
dream,  an  idea,  a marvelous  concept  of 
how  to  assist  the  handicapped  but  it  was 
to  a large  extent  theoretical  to  me. 

After  coming  here  last  November 
under  the  auspices  of  CUSO  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  my  own  congre- 
gation of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  what 
is  Hopeville  to  me  now? 

Hopeville  is  an  old  Lawrence  in  his 
wheel-chair  ever  smiling  and  often  pray- 
ing. It  is  lovely  Franca  wearing  her  arti- 
ficial limb  and  working  as  a very  effi- 
cient secretary.  Hopeville  is  Walter,  a 
man  without  arms  who  was  rehabili- 
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Sr.  Patricia  Kay  with  one 
of  the  workers. 


tated  here  and  leads  an  independent 
useful  life  as  a citizen.  It  is  the  leper 
woman  I saw  dancing  artfully  on  toeless 
feet  at  a Christmas  celebration  made 
possible  by  the  brothers.  It  is  the  latest 
amputee  waiting  expectantly  outside 
Brother  Austin’s  office  for  an  interview 
and  it  is  the  beautiful  Ibo  children  of 
the  compound  whose  smiles  brighten 
my  day.  Hopeville  is  the  magnanimous 
Brother  Francis  whose  immense  cour- 
age, imagination  and  deep  trust  in  God 
made  it  all  possible.  . .but  Hopeville  is 
not  Utopia. 

It  is  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  loving 
service  to  their  people  on  the  part  of  the 
Marist  Brothers  of  Nigeria.  Here  the  suf- 
ferings of  humanity  are  assumed  at  the 
cost  of  great  toil,  anxiety,  weariness  and 
frustration.  The  perseverence  of  the 
older  brothers  and  their  fidelity  to  God 
and  to  their  brethren  are  happily  com- 
bined with  the  courage  of  the  young 
who  are  not  afraid  to  take  the  risk  of  a 
life  of  dedication  and  service  in  a fast- 
changing materialistic  world. 

Hopeville  is  the  living  out  in  a prac- 
tical way  of  the  basic  Gospel  message 
“what  you  do  to  the  least  of  my  breth- 
ren you  do  to  me”  because  the  spirit  of 
Hopeville  is  based  on  the  reality  that  the 


handicapped  person  is  my  brother.  He  is 
fully  human  with  all  the  marvel  and 
beauty  that  implies. 

Often  at  home,  we  fear  the  handi- 
capped one.  We  are  paralyzed  ourselves 
by  his  affliction  and  fail  to  reach  the 
real  person.  Here  he  is  more  accepted 
for  what  he  is  — a brother  worthy  of 
deep  respect.  Often  too  at  home,  the 
handicapped  themselves  become  em- 
bittered and  angry  because  of  their  mis- 
fortune. Here  the  joyful  faces  of  the 
wounded  ones  are  a daily  lesson  in  cour- 
age and  patience. 

Therefore,  I feel  privileged  to  be  at 
Hopeville.  It  means  the  adjustment  to  a 
new  climate,  a new  culture  and  the  frus- 
tration of  a language  barrier  as  well  as 
the  separation  from  my  own  Sisters,  but 
it  opens  the  possibilities  of  a great 
deepening.  The  spirit  of  Hopeville  is 
infectious.  It  is  an  inspiration  which  can 
leap  from  heart  to  heart.  Jean  Vanier, 
spokesman  for  the  handicapped,  wrote 
in  the  Letters  of  L’Arche  of  November 
1972,  “Love  as  communion,  gift, 
presence  and  awakening  is  a reality 
which  seems  to  transmit  itself  by  a 
mysterious  means,  by  the  network  of 
friends.”  I thank  God  for  the  network 
of  friends  which  is  Hopeville.* 
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10 

Years  Ago 

Sister  Marie  Clarkson 


""|"oday,  September  15,  1976,  Our 

Lady’s  Missionaries  celebrated  the 
Mass  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  in  the 
little  town  of  Hinunangan,  Southern 
Leyte,  on  the  shores  of  the  South 
Pacific.  This  Mass  ended  more  than  a 
week  of  discussion  and  discernment  on 
the  community’s  role  in  the  Philippines. 

Today  is  significant.  On  the  same 
day  ten  years  ago  four  of  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries  left  San  Francisco  for  the 
beautiful  Philippines.  We  came  to  live 
and  work  in  this  remote  area  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  who 
were  already  here.  Looking  back  we  are 
aware  of  the  transition  since  the  nurses 
first  worked  with  the  public  health 
team  and  the  teachers  began  to  teach 
English  and  Religion  in  the  high 
schools. 

Often  the  nurses  experienced  a feel- 
ing of  helplessness  watching  human  suf- 
fering due  to  insufficient  medical  care. 
More  than  100,000  people  had  to  face 
illness  and  death  knowing  the  nearest 
hospital  was  a four-hour  drive  over 
treacherous  and  often  impassable  roads. 
The  alternative  was  a twenty-hour  boat 


trip  to  the  closest  island,  Cebu.  As  well, 
the  trip  was  financially  impossible  for 
most  people  in  this  underdeveloped 
area.  Imagine  how  the  sisters  felt  seeing 
people  die  for  the  want  of  a blood  trans- 
fusion. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  area, 
along  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers  and 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  cooperated  in 
the  building  of  a 25-bed  community 
hospital  in  Flinundayan  in  1972. 

The  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace  financed 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  this 
modern  hospital.  The  administration  is 
now  the  responsibility  of  the  Filipinos 
while  Sister  Frances  Brady  directs  the 
nursing  staff  and  pastoral  care. 

Sister  Myra  Trainor  coordinates  a 
community  health  outreach  program 
also  sponsored  by  Development  and 
Peace  in  conjunction  with  the  hospital. 
Although  primarily  a self-help  program, 
its  current  emphasis  is  on  tuberculosis, 
caused  by  malnutrition.  It  is  the  great- 
est  killer.  “Miserior”  the  German 
counterpart  of  Development  and  Peace, 
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Sister  Marie  Clarkson 


has  donated  an  ambulance  for  emer- 
gency and  clinical  use. 

Over  the  years,  our  teachers  have 
taught  and  administered  in  three  high 
schools.  One  of  our  sisters  is  still  reli- 
gious coordinator  although  the  school 
administration  has  passed  into  the 
capable  hands  of  the  Filipinos.  Our 
catechetical  program  involves  100 
volunteers  who  will  teach  religion  in 
the  government’s  elementary  schools. 

The  teachers’  evangelization  work 
has  brought  them  into  the  parochial 
ministry.  Sister  Margaret  Walsh  works 
full-time  in  the  parish,  teaching  an 
adult  bible  class,  bringing  communion 
to  the  sick  and  conducting  prayer 
services  in  the  absence  of  a priest. 

A growing  apostolate  here  is  the 
search  for  an  Asian  spirituality.  To  this 


end,  the  directors  have  invited  Sister 
Elaine  Maclnnes,  our  newest  arrival,  to 
open  a Zendo  in  Manila.  She  is  a quali- 
fied Zen  teacher  who  has  been  a 
missionary  for  the  past  15  years  in 
Japan.  She  will  also  join  in  our  struggle 
against  malnutrition,  the  major  prob- 
lem here.  As  a musician,  Sister  Elaine 
is  interested  in  Philippine  ethnic 
music.  She  hopes  to  help  the  local 
musicians  discover  an  indigenous 
liturgy. 

On  this  feast  day  we  recall  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  past.  But  the  daily  joys 
give  us  confidence  in  the  future.  The 
thrust  of  the  Church  in  Asia  today  was 
directed  by  its  Bishops  when  they  said 
the  Church  must  witness  the  gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  field  of  social  justice.  In 
all  our  work,  our  conscious  aim  is  to 
strive  for  “peace  through  justice.”* 
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Sister  Margaret  Walsh  with  Lucrecia. 

Lucrecia 

Sister  Marie  Clarkson 


j^ucrecia  welcomed  Our  Lady’s  Mis- 
sionaries and  Father  Ray  into  her 
family’s  beautiful  home  in  Anahawan, 
S.  Leyte.  We  had  been  admiring  her 
garden  with  its  great  variety  of  orchids 
and  tropical  flowers,  so  she  graciously 
showed  us  around  outside. 

Lucrecia,  of  whom  I am  speaking,  is 
quite  an  exceptional  young  woman  of 
27.  From  her  birth,  Lucrecia  suffered 
the  great  disfiguration  of  a bilateral  hare 
lip,  a deformed  foot  which  will  not 
allow  her  to  wear  any  type  of  shoe,  and 
missing  fingers.  Who  can  tell  what  ob- 
stacles she  had  to  overcome  to  complete 
her  elementary  and  high  school  educa- 
tion? You  and  I can  only  guess. 


What  inner  strength  did  she  possess 
which  allowed  her  to  come  forth,  along 
with  small  children,  when  she  was  pre- 
sented by  Father  Ray  to  benefit  from 
the  ‘Hare  Lip  Repair  Project’?  This  pro- 
ject was  the  dream  of  Sister  Mary 
Gauthier  and  put  into  effect  by  Father 
Ray  Montague  with  the  cooperation  of 
Filipino  doctors,  nurses  and  barrio 
workers.  Lucrecia,  despite  her  fears  and 
embarrassment,  underwent  corrective 
surgery  at  Hinundayan  Community 
Hospital,  along  with  28  children. 

We  asked  Lucrecia  to  write  about  her 
experience  and  here  is  a quote  from  her 
beautiful  article  entitled,  “My  Most 
Memorable  Experience  of  my  Life.” 
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“When  I’m  not  yet  operated  on, 
some  people  and  children,  especially 
those  who  have  not  known  me,  looked 
towards  me.  The  small  children  criti- 
cized me  but  I didn’t  mind  them  ‘cause 
they  were  innocent.  Now  today,  when 
I was  finished  operated,  nobody  looks 
towards  me  anymore.” 

One  Sunday  not  long  ago,  both 
priest  and  parishioners  were  surprised 
and  proud  to  see  Lucrecia  slip  quietly 
into  the  offertory  procession  carrying  a 
live  chicken.  Despite  the  fact  that  all 
eyes  were  on  her,  she  took  her  place 
along  with  others  who  were  offering 
fruit  or  rice  — some  symbol  of  their 
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thankfulness  for  the  life  they  were  given 
and  which  they  hoped  to  return  to  the 
Lord. 

Lucrecia  is  now  harbouring  the  hope 
that  she  will  be  able  to  leave  her  home 
of  Anahawan,  South  Leyte  with  its  se- 
curity of  familiarity,  to  continue  her 
studies  on  the  Island  of  Cebu.  Has  this 
desire  to  live,  to  change,  to  see  the 
beauty  of  a flower  or  a person  not  al- 
ways been  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart? 
Was  it  not  called  forth  through  the  lov- 
ing concern  of  family  and  friends  and 
the  united  efforts  of  those  who  really 
didn’t  know  Lucrecia,  but  who  be- 
lieved in  the  brotherhood  of  man.* 


Aurora 

Sister  Joan  Missiaen 


T here  is  a great  deal  written  and 
1 spoken  today,  about  “the  little 
people,”  “the  little  ones.” 

Reference  is  made  here  to  the  mar- 
ginated  of  society,  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, the  physically  or  mentally 
wounded.  To  some  they  are  even  con- 
sidered a burden  to  society,  because 
they  are  not  “productive.”  They  are 
not  concerned  with  acquiring  a sur- 
plus of  this  world’s  goods,  but  only 
their  daily  bread. 

In  my  experience  in  Mexico  and  the 
Philippines,  I have  found  that  these  so 
called  “little  ones”  are  really  the  “great 
ones”  who  can  teach  us  so  much  of 
what  life  is  really  all  about. 


I would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  experiences  of  just  one  of  these 
beautiful  people  — Aurora.  No  one 
knows  her  exact  age  or  much  of  her 
past,  but  everyone  in  Hinunangan, 
Southern  Leyte,  Philippines,  knows  Au- 
rora. Some  years  back  Aurora  suf- 
fered an  emotional  trauma  which 
caused  a deep  wound  that  is  gradually 
being  healed,  as  much  as  it  can  be, 
because  of  the  love  and  concern  of  the 
people  of  Hinunangan. 

If  the  weather  is  favorable,  Aurora 
spends  her  day  visiting.  The  first  stop  on 
her  itinerary  is  at  the  convento  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  or  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  She  usually  has  breakfast  at  the 
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one  and  coffee  at  the  other.  If  someone 
has  given  her  25  centavos  (2  cents), 
she’ll  buy  bread  and  then  come  and 
share  it  with  us,  being  very  wounded  if 
we  do  not  break  bread  with  her.  While 
she  is  eating,  should  someone  drop  in 
for  a visit,  or  the  neighbourhood  chil- 
dren wander  in,  she  insists  they  be  given 
something  to  eat,  or  will  share  her  rice 
with  them. 

For  many  of  the  people  in  S.  Leyte 
shoes  are  reserved  for  very  special  occa- 
sions. One  of  the  Sisters  gave  Aurora  a 
pair  of  sandals  which  she  proudly  wore 
or  carried  under  her  arm.  One  morning 
she  came  into  the  Sisters’  convento 
wearing  the  sandals.  As  she  was  about  to 
call  out,  “Sister,  cafe!’’  she  noticed  one 
of  the  Sisters  talking  with  a lady  who 
was  crying.  Aurora  watched  quietly 
with  a puzzled  and  hurt  expression, 
then  just  as  quietly  took  off  her  sandals 
and  gave  them  to  the  lady,  who  was  also 
without  shoes.  Aurora  gave  one  of  her 
radiant  smiles,  then  went  out,  returning 


later  for  her  coffee. 

On  another  occasion  she  went  to 
the  Fathers’  convento  for  coffee,  but 
Father  was  busy  talking  to  a distressed 
parishioner.  She  waited  for  a few 
minutes  then  reminded  the  priest  that 
she  wanted  coffee.  When  she  saw  the 
parishioner  in  tears  her  reaction  was  to 
talk  rapidly  and  loudly  about  any- 
thing. The  priest  said  rather  abruptly, 
“Aurora,  please!’’  She  hung  her  head, 
then  announced,  “Padre,  I will  go 
now,”  only  to  return  shortly  wearing 
her  radiant  smile,  and  present  Father 
with  a penny  package  of  matches. 
Imagine  how  Father  felt! 

Besides  the  conventos,  Aurora  is 
welcome  in  many,  many  homes.  As 
her  name  signifies,  she  is  like  the  dawn 
of  a new  day.  This  “little  one”  is  a sign 
of  hope  and  life  as  she  goes  about 
sharing  her  gifts  — a smile,  a piece  of 
bread,  a handful  of  rice,  a pair  of 
sandals  or  a package  of  matches.  Are 
we  Auroras  to  others?* 
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Inside  the  Zendo  — Sr.  Elaine  Mac/nnes. 


Zazen 

Excerpt  of  a letter  from 

Sister  Elaine  Maclnnis 


| had  hoped  to  start  a Zendo  here  of 
1 about  14  people,  which  I figured 
might  take  me  five  years.  No  advertising 
or  publicity  is  allowed.  But  almost 
immediately  there  were  twice  that 
many  praying  with  me.  I closed  the 
doors  and  concentrated  on  this  group, 
mainly  nuns.  . .The  other  day,  feeling 
that  young  people,  and  men  in  particu- 
lar, might  add  a sense  of  the  dynamic 
and  urgency,  I opened  the  door  for  one 


day  and  there  were  20  waiting. 

On  November  21  st,  1 976  the  Manila 
San-un  Zendo;  was  formally  opened.  As 
you  can  see  in  the  picture,  over  half  the 
members  are  sisters.  The  remainder  can 
be  described  as  young  people,  searching 
for  the  truth.  Almost  all  of  them  stated 
clearly  their  need  for  a discipline  that 
will  help  them  to  be  strong  and  calm 
during  these  very  difficult  times  in  their 
country.* 
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It  is  difficult  for  me  to  encapsulate  two 
"years  in  Nigeria  in  only  a few  words. 
During  the  past  year,  since  my  return  to 
Toronto,  I have  frequently  been  asked 
about  my  experiences;  why  I went,  and 
what  I hoped  to  achieve.  My  personal 
goal  was  to  try  and  improve  the  stan- 
dard of  health  among  the  Tiv  people. 
Any  development  or  improvement  in 
their  concept  of  Christianity  hopefully 
resulted  from  the  example  given  by  the 
type  of  work  I was  doing.  I should  em- 
phasize, though,  that  the  motivating 
factor  in  going  to  Nigeria  was  primarily 
altruistic  in  nature. 

I’d  like  to  talk  about  Tersou,  who  is 
an  example  of  one  of  the  most  common 
problems  in  the  area  — that  of  malnutri- 
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Reflections 
of  a 

Volunteer 

Miss  Lynn  Taylor 

Miss  Taylor  (a  lay  volunteer)  with 
Tersou. 


tion.  He  was  about  one  and  a half  years 
old,  and  at  the  time  very  irritable  be- 
cause of  a large  abscess  on  his  neck. 
Although  he  lived  only  a half  mile  from 
the  hospital,  Tersou  had  never  attended 
the  under-five’s  clinic.  His  examination 
revealed  hookworm,  and  chronic 
anemia,  resulting  from  a protein  defi- 
ciency in  his  diet.  Tersou’s  treatment 
for  the  acute  condition  showed  rapid 
results.  He  improved  dramatically  after 
receiving  a blood  transfusion,  antibi-  ! 
otics  for  his  infected  neck,  and  medica- 
tion  to  rid  him  of  the  hookworm.  But, 
Tersou  had  to  make  repeated  visits  to 
the  hospital  because  of  chronic  malnu- 
trition.  It  became  necessary  to  assess  his 
dietary  needs  and  how  his  family  could 
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best  participate  in  his  day  to  day  im- 
provement. Many  hospital  visits  fol- 
lowed and  with  each  meeting,  hope- 
fully, a basic  trust  and  respect  would  be 
cultivated  so  that  Tersou’s  mother 
would  realize  that  everyone  was 
anxious  that  her  only  son  would  be  well 
again  and  continue  to  grow  stronger.  I 
relate  this  story  to  illustrate  that  al- 
though we  were  seeing  between  seventy 
and  one  hundred  children  a day,  parents 
were  encouraged  to  return  to  clinic  on  a 
regular  basis,  even  when  their  children 
were  well.  Our  aim  was  to  instruct  the 
parents  how  best  to  avoid  childhood 
illnesses  by  immunization,  health  teach- 
ing with  regard  to  appropriate  diets,  and 
simple  home  measures  for  fever,  diar- 


rhea, convulsions  and  minor  accidents 
such  as  cuts  and  burns. 

Days  were  busy  and  occasionally 
frustrating  due  to  lack  of  supplies,  un- 
trained staff,  and  the  awareness  of  my 
own  limited  experience  in  tropical 
medicine.  You  do  the  best  you  can  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  trying  to 
help  makes  itall  worthwhile. 

Certainly  you  must  know  that  this 
was  an  absolutely  fantastic  experience 
for  me.  I received  much  more  than  I 
could  ever  give,  in  sharing  with  people 
of  a different  colour,  food,  dress,  cul- 
ture, and  tradition.  If  the  thought  to 
become  involved  is  with  you,  I encour- 
age you  to  follow  it  through.* 


Nigeria 

Sister  Mona  Kelly 


^/^aureen  Mattice,  Mary  Ann  Barnes 
and  Lynn  Taylor  are  graduate 
nurses  from  Toronto,  Canada.  After  a 
few  years  of  experience  in  the  nursing 
field  they  decided  that  they  would  like 
to  give  two  years’  voluntary  service  to 
areas  of  the  world  where  their  profes- 
sional capacities  were  more  acutely 
needed  than  in  Canada.  Their  generos- 
ity, not  limited  to  a vision  of  profes- 


sional needs  only,  was  strongly  moti- 
vated by  Christian  caring  for  the 
thousands  of  neglected  and  forgotten 
peoples  in  the  developing  world. 

In  September  1973,  Maureen,  Mary 
Anne  and  Lynn  became  part  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  community  as  lay 
volunteers.  They  worked  in  the  Van- 
deikya  and  Ihugh  missions  in  the 
Makurdi  Diocese,  Nigeria,  for  the  fol- 
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lowing  two  years. 

As  does  all  unselfish  giving  for  the 
sake  of  the  Kingdom,  their  years  of 
mission  service,  just  now  ending  has 
brought  a rich  harvest  of  blessings  to 
those  whom  they  have  lived  with, 
loved  and  served. 

For  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries,  a small 
community,  it  meant  the  realization  of 
continuing  an  apostolate  in  Nigeria. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out Maureen,  Mary  Ann  and  Lynn’s 
contribution,  a contribution  as  valid  for 
its  community  sharing  as  for  its  profes- 
sional sharing.  For  the  Tiv  people  who 
came  to  know  and  love  them,  they 
brought  the  healing  care  of  their  nursing 
skills.  There  was  friendship  and  an  ex- 
change of  goodness  between  them  and 
this  open,  hospitable  people. 

A few  days  before  their  departure, 
the  girls  were  invited  to  spend  a few 
days  with  the  Asue  community.  This  is 
a rural  area  of  family  compounds  where 
Christians  are  not  a majority.  Asha,  a 
very  devout  member  of  the  Christian 


community,  stood  up  to  make  a fare- 
well prayer  in  her  Tiv  dialect.  She  asked 
God  to  bless  these  young  women, 
especially  for  the  mercy  they  had 
brought  to  all  her  people. 

It  is  to  the  health  outposts  (or  bush 
clinics  as  they  are  locally  called)  of 
Udele  and  Tzar  that  the  people  of  Asue  ■ 
and  other  surrounding  communities  go 
when  they  are  in  need  of  minor  health 
care.  The  Ihugh  Hospital,  Vandeikya 
and  Korinya  clinics  are  equipped  to  care 
for  their  more  serious  illnesses.  All  of 
these  services  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  sisters  and  lay  volunteers  of  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  Community  and  are 
part  of  the  medical  plan  of  Makurdi 
Diocese  under  Bishop  Donal  Murray. 

Maureen,  Mary  Ann  and  Lynn  are 
now  returning  to  Canada.  Mark,  the 
Evangelist,  says  something  about  what  | 
they  have  done.  “The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  as  if  a man  should  scatter  seed  upon 
the  ground,  and  should  sleep  and  rise 
night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
sprout  and  grow,  he  knows  not  how.”* 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  THOUGHT  OF  SERVING  CHRIST  IN  THE 
“LITTLE  ONES”  OF  THE  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  AS  A 
RELIGIOUS  OR  LAY  VOLUNTEER? 


OUR  LADY’S  MISSIONARIES  INVITE  DEDICATED 

PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN  TO  JOIN  THEM  IN  THEIR  WORK. 

For  information  contact: 

Vocation  Director 
Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
65  Clarendon  Ave. 

Toronto,  Ont.  M4V  1 J 2 Tel : 41 6-921  -7003 
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This  is  an  historic  picture  of  two  prophetic  Canadians,  taken  in  1951.  On  the 
right  is  Msgr.  John  Fraser,  the  founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
and  on  the  left,  Msgr.  D.  R.  Macdonald,  the  founder  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 

The  friendship  and  understanding  which  existed  between  these  men  continues 
today  between  their  two  missionary  groups. 

Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  are  grateful  for  the  concern  and  love  we  have  always 
experienced  from  you,  our  Scarboro  brothers.  Particularly,  we  wish  to  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  the  precious  gift  you  have  given  to  us  in  permitting  us  to 
use  this  entire  issue  of  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  to  talk  about  the  people  and  the 
works  of  our  community. 

“That  the  Lord  will  bless  you  and  keep  you, 

May  He  let  His  face  shine  on  you  and  be  gracious  to  you, 

May  He  look  on  you  with  kindness  and  give  you  His  Peace.” 

(Num.  6:24-26) 


is  our  prayer  for  you, 
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from  the  Editor 


This  month  we  feature  our  mission  in  the  Bahamas,  our  closest  foreign  mission 
as  we  look  from  Toronto. 

My  visit  there  was  altogether  too  short  but  one  I shall  never  forget  because  of 
the  combined  beauty  of  land  and  people.  A few  hours  after  my  arrival  Father 
MacKinnon  invited  me  to  a meeting  of  the  parish  youth  where  Monsignor 
Preston  Moss  gave  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  talks  on  community  I have  ever 
heard.  Early  the  next  morning  I was  on  a plane  to  Eleuthera  and  spent  that 
weekend  following  Fr.  Bob  Ling  and  Sr.  Marise  Rerucha  as  they  attended  to 
their  parish  and  its  missions. 

Luckily,  the  fourth  Assembly  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  the  Bahamas  was 
being  held  in  Nassau  and  most  of  our  Scarboro  men  came  in  from  the  family 
islands  for  this  occasion.  The  Assembly  gave  me  some  insight  into  the  vitality  of 
the  Church  and  in  a special  way  I was  able  to  view  the  active  part  the  laity  are 
taking,  conscious  that  they  indeed  are  the  Church  and  conscious  of  their  role  of 
helping  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  nation,  yet  to  celebrate  its  fifth 
birthday. 

Not  wishing  my  visit  to  be  all  work  and  no  play  I enjoyed  a few  hours  on  the 
beach  and  played  a round  of  golf  with  the  ‘old  boy’  himself,  Fr.  Larry  Beal. 
Despite  his  years  he  can  still  hit  a golf  ball  straight  down  the  middle.  I’ll  not 
mention  the  score. 

I hope  you  enjoy  this  issue  and  that  it  will  give  you  a glimpse  into  the  life  and 
work  of  Scarboro  and  the  Church  in  the  Bahamas.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFW\/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFN\j  Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescor\ I Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 
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The 

Bahamas 

...Past  and 
Present 


The  Bahamas  are  a group  of  some 
1 seven  hundred  islands  and  over 
2,000  islets,  rocks  and  cays  stretching 
southeast  from  the  tip  of  Florida  to 
the  northern  shores  of  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

These  islands  are  almost  all  flat. 
The  highest  point  above  sea  level  being 
a 240  ft.  hill  on  the  Island  of  San 
Salvador.  There  are  no  minerals. 

The  climate  is  the  same  all  year 


around  with  an  average  yearly  temper- 
ature of  about  76°  F.  Some  rain  falls 
during  the  winter  months  and  the 
rainy  season  (April  to  June)  features 
heavy  showers,  usually  of  short  dura- 
tion and  followed  by  bright  sunshine. 
The  rest  of  the  year  consists  of  bright 
sunshine. 

The  capital  city  is  Nassau,  found  on 
the  Island  of  New  Providence  where 
the  greater  portion  of  the  211,000 
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Bahamians  live.  Only  27  islands  in  this 
Archipelago  are  inhabited  and  all 
except  New  Providence  are  referred  to 
as  out  islands  or,  more  recently,  as 
family  islands. 

Christopher  Columbus  landed  on 
the  Island  of  San  Salvador  in  1492.  At 
that  time  the  islands  were  inhabited  by 
peaceful  Arawak  Indians,  whose  life- 
style had  a lasting  impression  on 
Columbus  as  told  by  his  description  of 
them:  “The  natives  love  their  neigh- 
bours as  themselves  and  their  conversa- 
tion is  the  sweetest  imaginable.  Their 
faces  are  always  smiling;  so  gentle  and 
so  affectionate  are  they  that  I swear 
there  is  not  a better  people  in  the 
world.” 

Spain,  however,  was  not  interested 
in  the  native  people  but  in  the  gold 
and  sugar  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  region,  and  soon  these 
innocent  Indians  were  transported  to 
work  in  the  mines  and  sugar  mills  of 
Hispanola  (Now  Haiti  and  Dorn.  Rep.) 

The  Bahamas  were  almost  com- 
pletely depopulated  until  English 
settlement  began  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A system  of 
land  grants  to  English  proprietors 
began  in  this  period  and  eventually  led 
to  the  development  of  New  Providence 
and  Eleuthera. 

A representative  government  styled 
after  the  British  model  was  estab- 
lished, but  failed  to  prevent  the  islands 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  in- 
famous pirates  like  Edward  Teach, 
known  as  Blackbeard,  who  operated  as 
privateers  out  of  the  natural  harbours 
at  Nassau.  The  situation  became  so 
intolerable  for  the  English  merchants 
that  they  petitioned  for  direct  naval 
intervention  to  keep  order.  In  1718 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers  was  sent  as 


first  Royal  Governor  to  establish  order 
and  expel  the  privateers.  With  him 
came  the  motto  ‘Pirates  expelled  — 
Commerce  restored.’ 

Thus  the  Bahamas,  in  a strange  turn 
of  events,  entered  a form  of  self- 
government  and  accepted  the  status  as 
a Colony  in  return  for  economic 
prosperity. 

During  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Bahamas  flourished  and 
many  Americans,  still  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown  but  who  had  settled  in 
the  United  States,  emigrated  to  these 
islands  where  estates  were  granted 
them.  A plantation  economy  devel- 
oped, based  on  cotton  and  citrus  fruits 
and  with  it  the  establishment  of  black 
slavery  — until  1834  when  England 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  all  black 
slaves  in  her  colonies.  Domestic  ser- 
vants persisted,  however,  and  it  is 
slavery  in  this  subtle  form  that  distin- 
guishes the  Bahamas  from  the  other 
Caribbean  islands. 

The  20th  century  saw  drastic 
changes  in  the  Bahamian  economy 
with  a lucrative  rum-running  trade 
during  the  years  of  the  American 
Prohibition  in  the  twenties,  and  the 
evolution  of  a flourishing  tourist 
industry  with  grand  hotels,  ships  and 
planes  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  North 
American  and  European  visitors. 

On  July  10th,  1973,  the  Bahamas  j 
became  independent  and  self-governing 
under  the  guidance  of  the  government 
of  The  Honourable  Lynden  Pindling 
and  the  Progressive  Liberal  Party. 

Independence  for  the  Bahamas 
meant  that  they  now  took  on  the  j 
responsibility  of  running  their  own 
country.  They  had  to  do  it  on  their  I 
own  and  to  construct  a way  of  life 
based  on  the  needs  and  potential  of  all 
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of  the  people. 

Around  60  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  under  21  and  many  young 
people  not  going  on  to  high  school, 
as  well  as  those  graduating  from  high 
school,  have  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
ployment. As  a result  of  this  lack  of 
work,  crime  and  drugs  are  problems 
that  plague  this  new  nation.  Employ- 
ment opportunities  would  bring 
stability  and  give  people  a sense  of 
purpose.  This  task  of  providing  jobs 
and  of  giving  stability  to  the  family  is 
a basic  step  the  government  and  other 
organizations  such  as  the  Church  are 
working  on  in  order  to  restore  to 
people  a sense  of  purpose  and  a sense 
of  dignity  as  human  beings. 

A problem  every  emerging  nation 
faces  is  the  role  the  foreign  multi- 
nationals will  play  in  the  major  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  The  natives,  it 
would  seem,  must  play  the  decisive 
role  in  these  institutions  if  they  are  to 
respond  to  the  new  mood  of  the 
people.  Traditionally,  colonial  adminis- 


trators train  only  a select  minority  of 
the  local  people  to  run  institutions  like 
industry,  banking  and  even  government. 
This  has  created  the  need  for  the  former 
administrators  to  hang  on  as  advisors. 
As  a consequence,  the  policies  of  the 
newly-independent  nation  bear  a strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  old  ones,  and 
very  often  it  is  business  as  usual  to  the 
foreign  investors.  This  is  a familiar 
chain  of  events  in  the  Caribbean,  as  so 
often  political  independence  has  not 
meant  economic  independence. 

An  example  here  would  be  the 
present  struggle  of  the  government  to 
re-structure  the  tourist  industry  so 
that  most  of  its  benefits  will  belong  to 
the  local  people  and  not  to  large 
foreign  interests.  These  interests  had 
initially  developed  the  industry,  but 
never  really  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  people  and  continued  to  take 
more  than  a fair  share,  considering 
their  success  was  based  on  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  islands  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bahamian  people.* 


A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

A 23-minute  audio-visual  presentation  depicting  the  Bahamians’ 
struggle  for  Independence. 

Available  with  open  reel  or  cassette  tapes. 

To  rent:  1 week  — $5.00 
2 weeks  — 7.50 
Purchase  Price  — $50.00 
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Scarboro 

the 


The  Catholic  Church  began  its  in- 
1 volvement  in  the  Bahamas  in  the 
mid  1800’s.  Clergy  from  the  Diocese 
of  New  York  alternated  in  going  to 
Nassau  to  work  at  the  only  parish  in 
all  of  the  Islands. 

Father  Chrysostom  Schreiner,  a 
Benedictine  priest,  resigned  from  the 
presidency  of  St.  John’s  University  in 
Col legevil le,  Minnesota,  and  went  to 
the  Bahamas  around  1891.  From  that 
time  on  the  Benedictine  Order  in- 
creased their  involvement  and  parishes 
were  set  up  on  several  other  islands. 
Bishop  Leonard  Flagarty,  a Benedic- 
tine, is  the  second  Bishop  of  the 
Bahamas.  Fie  became  Bishop  in  1950. 

It  was  from  the  Benedictines  that 
Fr.  John  McGoey  took  over  the  parish 
on  Flarbour  Island  in  1954.  That  same 
year  Fr.  Craig  Strang  went  to  the 
Island  across  the  bay  from  Flarbour 
Island  called  Eleuthera. 

After  a one-year  trial  period,  the 
Society  decided  to  accept  these  two 
Islands  as  their  own  mission  territory. 
This  same  year,  1955,  Bishop  Ken 
Turner  accepted  St.  Thomas  More 
parish  in  Nassau,  once  again  from  the 
Benedictines.  Scarboro’s  involvement 
increased  in  June  of  1956  when  Father 
Charlie  Cummins  took  over  the  parish 
on  Cat  Island  (this  included  a Hermit- 


age) from  the  ailing  pastor  and  hermit, 
Father  Jerome.  Both  Nassau  and  Cat 
Island  were  formally  added  to  Scar- 
boro’s mission  territory  in  1957. 

This  same  year,  Fr.  John  McGoey 
was  appointed  Regional  Superior,  and 
until  1961  he  and  the  other  priests 
financially  supported  their  own  work 
— Scarboro’s  financial  involvement  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  allotment  began 
in  1961. 

As  in  most  of  its  other  missions  an 
important  part  of  the  initial  task  was 
the  building  up  or  renovating  of  the 
church  and  rectory.  This  phase  of 
physical  expansion  was  accompanied 
by  continual  work  among  the  Catholic 
community  — work  which  followed 
the  efforts  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers.  J 

Today,  Catholics  number  about 
48,000  out  of  a total  population  of 
about  211,000.  Many  other  Christian 
churches  are  present,  with  the  Angli- 
cans and  Roman  Catholics  accounting 
for  the  greater  percentage  of  church 
membership. 

With  Independence,  the  role  of  the 
churches  has  become  ever  more  crucial 
as  they  are  ever  more  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  their  role  in  helping  to 
build  up  the  new  and  independent 
nation  of  the  Bahamas.* 
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St.  Thomas  More  Church  and  school  combination.  Church  occupies  the  ground 
floor  of  the  wing  on  the  right. 


Nassau, 

New  Providence 


St.  Thomas  More  Parish 


Ct.  Thomas  More,  Scarboro’s  largest 
“^parish,  is  located  in  Nassau,  the 
capital  and  hub  of  the  Bahamas.  Fr. 
Ambrose  MacKinnon  is  the  pastor  of 
this  parish  as  well  as  being  Regional 
Coordinator  of  the  Scarboro  group. 

Soon  after  taking  over  St.  Thomas 
More  in  1955,  Bishop  Turner  built  a 
rectory  which  doubled  as  Scarboro’s 
Central  House  for  the  area.  In  1957 
Fr.  Larry  Beal  joined  Bishop  Turner 
and,  together,  they  worked  with  the 
approximately  1,300  Catholics  in 
trying  to  form  a vibrant  Christian  com- 
munity. Fr.  Beal  is  Scarboro’s  oldest 
living  member  and  first  went  to  China 
in  1928  where  he  lived  until  he  was 


repatriated  in  1943.  In  the  early  days 
of  St.  Thomas  More,  the  parish  was  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  — today  it  is 
very  much  in  the  center,  as  many 
people  moved  from  the  family  islands 
to  find  work  and  a new  life  in  Nassau. 

From  the  beginning,  the  church 
building  was  part  of  the  school  com- 
plex, and  while  the  school  has  added 
another  classroom  building,  the  church 
has  remained  essentially  the  same. 

Fr.  MacKinnon  has  an  efficient 
Parish  Council  which  helps  him  in  all 
areas  of  the  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  parish.  He  has  a very 
active  Youth  Club,  part  of  his  effort  to 
build  up  a solid  community  of  faith. 


L 
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Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon,  a native  of 
Inverness,  Cape  Breton,  N.S. 


Fr.  Larry  Beal  is  from  La  Sa/ette, 
Ontario. 


The  parish  school  was  started  by 
the  Dominican  Sisters.  Today  it  has 
about  370  students  and  all  of  the  staff 
are  Bahamians.  The  government  pays  a 
‘grant  in  aid’  for  each  student  and  as  a 
result  the  wages  of  the  teachers  are 
the  same  as  those  received  in  govern- 
ment schools.  While  over  half  of  the 
students  are  Catholic,  non-Catholics 
also  attend.  This  makes  the  school  an 
important  part  of  the  wider  com- 
munity, as  well  as  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Alfred  Richardson  is  now 
taking  his  pastoral  training  course  at 
St.  Thomas  More.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Queen’s  College  in  the  Bahamas  and  of 
St.  John’s  Seminary  in  Trinidad.* 


Mr.  Alfred  Richardson  is  getting 
practical  training  in  the  work  and 
life  of  St.  Thomas  More  parish. 
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Harbour 

Island 


Blessed  Sacrament  Parish 


Fr.  Charles  Cummings  is  from  Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 


Fr.  Gerard  McKernan  is  originally 
from  Clydebank,  Scotland. 
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Harbour  Island  looking  from  south  to  north. 


Uathers  Scotty  McKernan  and  Charles 
1 Cummins  are  presently  stationed  on 
Harbour  Island  — Scarboro’s  oldest 
mission  in  the  Bahamas.  The  parish 
was  founded  in  1925,  along  with  a 
school  operated  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  New  York.  Today  the 
school  is  flourishing  with  all  lay 
teachers.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  from  Catholic  families  within 
the  parish. 

The  parish  has  two  missions  across 
the  bay  on  the  northern  tip  of  Eleu- 
thera  Island.  Mass  is  offered  on  Sun- 
days and  catechism  classes  are  held  in 
the  two  small  villages  called  the  Lower 


and  Upper  Bogues. 

A Parish  Council  helps  Frs. 
McKernan  and  Cummins  in  running 
the  everyday  life  of  the  parish.  Fr. 
Cummins  is  also  involved  in  com- 
munity affairs,  especially  with  the 
local  Kiwanis  Club. 

Harbour  Island  has  its  own  small 
airport,  which  is  used  by  smaller 
planes,  and  a beautiful  harbour.  Most 
of  the  people  work  in  the  small  hotels 
and  clubs  and  private  residences  on  the 
Island  connected  with  the  tourist 
industry,  which  thrives  almost  year 
round.* 
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Sf.  Anne’s  Church, 
Rock  Sound,  where 
Fr.  Paul  is  pastor. 


St.  Anne’s  Parish 
St.  Gregory’s  Parish 


One  mile  wide  and  110  miles  long, 
the  Island  of  Eleuthera  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  family  islands.  Fr. 
Robert  Ling  is  pastor  of  Alicetown 
and  Gregorytown,  two  large  settle- 
ments to  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  Forty-five  miles  to  the  south, 
Fr.  Paul  Pendergast  is  pastor  of  St. 
Ann’s  Parish  in  Rock  Sound,  the 
largest  settlement  (about  1,000 
people)  on  the  entire  island. 

The  Rock  Sound  parish  was  estab- 
lished in  1956.  Today  about  100 
Bahamians  and  80  Flaitians  attend  the 
main  parish  church.  Father  Paul  has 
four  mission  stations  and  covers  a ter- 
ritory of  about  50  miles  in  the  central 
area  of  Rock  Sound.  In  1960  the  Grey 
Sisters  from  Pembroke  opened  a 
primary  school,  which  today  has  140 
pupils,  about  25  per  cent  of  whom  are 
Catholic. 

Up  until  late  last  year  Fr.  Bob  Ling 


lived  in  the  parish  house  in  Gregory- 
town. This  is  now  being  used  by  two 
Dominican  Sisters  from  the  United 
States  who  work  among  the  400-500 
inhabitants  of  the  village. 

Fr.  Ling  is  now  living  in  Alicetown 
in  a small  room  off  the  parish  hall. 
Alicetown  has  about  80  Catholics. 
There  are  at  least  twelve  different 
Christian  denominations  with  centers 
in  this  small  village  of  800. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Bahamas,  tour- 
ism is  a prime  source  of  employment 
for  Eleuthera.  The  people  also  grow 
pineapples  and  tomatoes  and  a few 
other  vegetables.  A large  farm  is 
operated  by  the  government  and  fish- 
ing is  also  being  developed  as  a source 
of  income. 

Father  Bob  and  the  Sisters  have 
programs  aimed  at  making  the  people 
more  responsible  as  citizens  and  as 
Christians.  Leadership  training  for  the 
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Fr.  Paul  Pendergast 
relaxes.  Paul  is  from 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Fr.  Bob  Ling  is  from 
Sydney  N.S.  He  is 
assisted  in  his  parish  by 
Sr.  Marise  Rerucha,  a 
Dominican  Sister  from 
Adrian,  Michigan. 


youth  and  for  adults  — a Christian 
family  life  program  aimed  at  more 
responsibility  in  marriage  and  toward 
family  life  — an  arts  and  crafts  pro- 
gram to  help  people  make  better  use 
of  their  time  by  producing  goods  for 
the  tourist  industry  — and  an  overall 
religious  education  program  aimed  at 
deepening  their  faith  — all  of  these  are 
now  at  least  partially  underway  and  fit 
in  with  the  overall  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  the  Bahamas  and  its 
citizens  live  up  to  the  responsibilities 
which  Independence  brings.* 

i 


St.  Gregory’s  Church,  with  rectory  on 
the  right. 
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The  Hermitage  on  Cat  Island. 

Cat  Island 

Holy  Redeemer  Parish 


Qixty  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide, 
^Cat  Island  is  situated  southeast  of 
Eleuthera.  The  present  pastor  is  Fr. 
Len  Hudswell. 

This  Island  is  famous  for  its  hermit, 
Father  Jerome,  who,  while  attempting 
to  live  a secluded  life  also  looked  after 
the  local  parish  until  1956  when  Scar- 
boro’s  Fr.  Charlie  Cummins  was  sent 
to  replace  him. 

The  population  of  Cat  Island  and  of 
most  of  the  family  islands  has  been 
drained  by  emigration  to  Nassau  and 
Grand  Bahamas.  For  example,  Cat 
Island  has  no  industry  and  tourism  has 
not  developed  as  on  some  of  the  other 
islands,  and  so  there  is  little  to  keep 
the  young  people  who  go  to  the  large 
centers  to  search  for  work  and  start 
life  anew.* 


Fr.  Len  Hudswell  is  from  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Bishop  Kenneth  Turner 
is  from  Montreal,  P.Q. 
After  being  exiled  from 
his  Diocese  of  Lishui  in 
China,  Bishop  Turner 
went  to  the  Bahamas  in 
1958. 


Great  E.vuma 


St.  Theresa’s  Parish  \A/hile  not  officially  a part  of  Scar- 
* V boro’s  territory,  Bishop  Ken 
Turner,  S.F.M.  is  pastor  of  St.  Theresa’s 
parish  on  this  island  135  miles  south- 
east of  Nassau. 

Started  in  1961  by  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  parish  has  grown  and  today 
Bishop  Turner  works  among  the  3,000 
local  people  as  well  as  among  the 
many  tourists  who  flood  to  the  Island 
to  enjoy  its  many  beautiful  harbours 
and  beaches.* 
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An  Interview  with 


Msgr.  Preston  Moss 

Vicar-General 

Catholic  Diocese  of  the  Bahamas 


Cirst  of  all  Preston,  a few  figures 
s about  the  Diocese  here.  Approxi- 
mately how  many  Catholics  would 
you  have? 

On  the  books,  48,000.  That’s  out 
of  a population  of  21 1 ,000. 

And  you  have  how  many  priests? 

Well,  we  have  45  priests  and  two 
bishops.  Two  of  our  priests  are  native 
priests  and  we  have  four  permanent 
deacons.  We  have  six  seminarians  in 
training,  four  at  St.  John  Vianney 
living  in  Trinidad  and  one  in  New 
Providence  and  one  in  Louvain. 

And  working  in  the  Diocese  you 
have  religious  orders  of  men  and 
women? 

Yes,  the  Benedictines  are  the  oldest 
group  among  the  priests.  They  were 
the  only  ones  until  1954  when  Scar- 
boro  came  in.  And  it’s  the  second 
largest  group.  All  together  there  are 
ten  religious  groups  here  and  eight 
groups  of  sisters  and  one  Oblate.  The 


majority  come  from  the  United  States,  I 
others  from  Canada,  Trinidad  and 
France. 

How  many  churches  do  you  have? 

There  are  29  parishes. 

What  about  schools? 

We  have  13  primary  grade  schools,  i 
one  middle  school,  two  diocesan  high 
schools  and  one  run  by  the  Bene-  j 
dictines. 

Generally  speaking,  how  do  you 
feel  about  the  parish  itself?  Do  you  see 
it  as  an  essential  and  basic  unit  of  the 
Church  — for  the  evangelization  of 
peoples? 

Yes,  I see  the  parish  as  important.  I 
think  whatever  it  will  become  in  the 
future  there  is  still  the  need  of  identi- 
fying  with  small  units  of  the  Church,  it 
being  localized  — a localized  com-  i 
munity.  And  I think  people  like  a 
sense  of  being  identified  with  some- 
thing that  is  theirs  - their  parish,  or 
their  area.  What  I ’m  trying  to  say  is  that 
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the  way  a parish  will  function  in  the 
future  will  be  changed,  both  in  terms 
of  the  awareness  of  the  layman,  the 
differing  needs  of  people,  and  differ- 
ent lifestyles.  The  demands  for  coun- 
selling, for  spiritual  direction,  for 
listening  to  the  community,  for  visit- 
ing, for  being  able  to  have  time  to 
prepare  the  Word  and  to  celebrate  the 
sacraments  will  help  to  shape  a new 
parish  structure. 

What  about  specialized  ministries? 
Do  you  have  anybody  in  specialized 
ministries  here? 

Yes,  we  do.  We  have  one  person 
mainly  in  ecumenics  — part  time 
ecumenics  and  part  time  chaplain  of 
the  prison.  Also  one  who  is  full  time 
chaplain  of  the  public  hospital.  We 
have  laymen  as  directors  of  education 


and  youth,  deacons  in  the  spiritual 
direction  of  youth,  and  the  apostolate 
to  the  sick  and  elderly  in  the  home.  A 
sister  functions  as  superintendent  of 
Catholic  education.  Also  there  is  a 
movement  towards  some  of  the  sisters 
going  into  some  of  the  ministries, 
within  the  parish. 

Presently,  the  Church  is  holding  an 
Assembly.  Tell  us  about  it. 

The  Assembly  is  a gathering  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  first  one  was  held 
in  1 972,  and  at  that  time  we  discussed 
education,  personnel,  finance,  worship 
and  youth.  We  had  a second  Assembly 
in  1974,  and  then  1975  and  1976.  The 
second  Assembly  treated  pretty  much 
the  same  topics  as  the  first.  The  third 
Assembly  was  on  the  theme  of  “family 
life”  — five  specific  areas  — family 
health,  family  and  finance,  family  and 
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faith,  family  life  and  education  and 
legal  aspects  of  family.  The  theme 
of  this  one  is  “service  and  discipline” 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  youth  apos- 
tolate  and  honesty.  Now  these  topics 
were  decided  upon  for  two  reasons. 
The  Pastoral  Council  has  been  trying 
to  find  some  priorities  and  these 
emerged  as  two  of  the  topics  — the 
problem  of  honesty  on  all  levels,  and 
justice.  It  is  a problem  of  our  nation, 
but  it  is  also  a problem  that  is  facing 
the  world.  And  the  other  on  youth  — 
because  60  per  cent  of  our  population 
is  under  25. 

After  the  first  assembly  in  1972, 
the  first  time  we  had  gotten  together, 
bishops,  priests,  laity  — at  that  level  of 
discussion  — there  was  a unanimous 


feeling  that  we  should  continue  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  representation  comes 
pretty  much  from  one  delegate  for 
every  500  people  in  a parish,  and  not 
to  exceed  more  than  four  per  parish. 

The  purpose  of  the  Assembly  is  to 
educate,  to  make  aware? 

I would  say  to  update,  to  make 
aware  of  who  we  are  as  a Church  and 
thus  our  responsibilities.  This  is  why 
we  deal  with  those  situations  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  Church  and  try  to 
make  ourselves  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  being  together.  We  have  this 
added  need  and  I think  every  diocese 
should  realize  the  need  to  come  to- 
gether, especially  us,  as  we  are  on  an 
archipelago  and  spread  out  on  so 
many  islands. 
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Last  night,  in  attending  the  Assem- 
bly, I felt  there  to  be  a lot  of  talent 
and  a lot  of  hope.  It  was  certainly 
encouraging  for  me.  I think  the 
Church  in  the  Bahamas  is  very  much 
alive. 

I,  personally,  am  grateful.  You 
know  we’ve  suffered  a lot  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  indigenous  ministry 
here,  but  it’s  also  created  a conscious- 
ness and  a determination  in  a lot  of 
our  lay  people  that  we  are  the  Church. 
Also  what  is  emerging  more  and  more 
is  the  need  to  become  knowledgeable 
in  and  articulate  in  one’s  faith.  And 
the  need  in  one’s  own  profession  to  be 
more  and  more  able  to  bring  the 
presence  of  the  Church  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive one. 

Is  there  any  lay  diaconate  program? 
Or  where’s  the  Church  in  the  training 
of  ministries? 

We  began  a diaconate  training  pro- 
gram in  1970.  From  that  program  we 
have  four  married  deacons.  We  are 
hoping  to  strengthen  the  program,  per- 
haps widening  the  kinds  of  ministries. 

What  about  people  at  the  lower 
levels  of  education?  In  what  way  can 
you  identify  their  leadership  qualities 
- what  about  their  ministry? 

We  have  considered  very  conscious- 
ly this  real  area  of  concern  so  that 
those  members  who  have  talents  are 
able  to  offer  them  to  the  Church. 

What  about  married  priests?  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  that  happening? 
What  would  your  people  think  of  them? 

I feel  the  vast  majority  would 
accept  them.  Not  merely  because  of 
the  shift  in  the  tide  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  we 
are  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  celibacy 
is  not  a cultural  value.  And  to  enter 
the  celibate  state  in  religious  life  is  to 


go,  in  a real  sense,  against  the  tide.  I 
personally  expect  that  there  will  be 
priests  who  are  married  some  time  — I 
don’t  know  — I would  not  like  to 
venture  a possible  date.  I don’t  think 
it  is  going  to  come  necessarily  as  for- 
mal legislation,  but  as  a -case  of  neces- 
sity in  areas.  In  the  life  of  the  Church 
it  seems  experience  always  goes  before 
legislation. 

You  said  you  have  a Pastoral 
Council?  Could  you  say  a little  bit 
about  it? 

Like  most  Pastoral  Councils 
throughout  the  Church,  it’s  a new 
experience  for  everyone  involved, 
priests,  clergy,  lay  people.  Our  first 
Pastoral  Council  was  held  in  1970  and 
it  was  reorganized  a year  ago.  It  is 
structured  with  representation  from  all 
the  parish  councils  where  they  exist  — 
representation  on  the  basis  of  religious 
orders,  the  sisters  as  a group,  diocesan, 
the  Haitian  teams  because  they  work 
with  a good  number  of  the  Church’s 
population;  and  then  the  Bishop,  the 
Vicar-General,  Chancellor,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate.  We  met  quite  often 
in  the  last  few  months  — like  once  a 
month.  But  I think  it  is  designed  to 
meet  not  less  than  once  a quarter.  The 
big  problem  is  how  to  get  representa- 
tion at  all  levels  of  the  Church,  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  various  lifestyles  and 
needs.  We  are  working  on  that. 

What  do  you  see  are  some  of  the 
goals  of  the  Church?  Broadly  speaking, 
what  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  in 
the  next  10  years. 

I think  the  long  range  perspective  is 
unity  — a sense  of  common  purpose.  I 
would  say  a sense  of  the  whole,  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a diocese,  rather 
than  the  mere  parochial.  Also,  we  will 
try  to  develop  lay  people  who  feel  a 
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responsibility  to  the  various  ministries 
within  the  Church.  The  desire  and 
talent  are  there.  Now  we  must  cre- 
atively involve  that  talent. 

What  is  your  role? 

I personally  feel  that  the  Church 


has  a role  to  help  articulate  the  social 
problems  and  the  social  possibilities  of 
the  nation.  There  has  to  be  education 
in  family  life.  We  have  to  find  the  cre- 
ative ways  to  involve  our  young 
people.  We  have  to  have  the  courage  to 
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In  the  Bahamian  Church  lay  people  are  involved  in  many  ministries. 


become  ourselves,  to  offer  hope  by 
encouraging,  helping  the  whole  coun- 
try to  become  itself.  We’re  in  the 
midst  of  a tourist  economy.  The 
tourist  season  is  12  months  a year  and 
the  fast  relationships  that  develop  tend 
to  make  you  unstable  — the  instability 
of  meeting  so  fast  and  the  turnover. 
Hence,  the  spirituality  which  is  at  once 
rooted  in  sand  and  sea  and  the  sun 
affects  all  of  us.  But  we  are  a people 
with  a depth  of  spirituality  and  yet  it 
is  difficult  living  amidst  this  type  of 
environment.  As  people  we  know  this 
and  it  takes  constant  effort  to  main- 
tain our  balance.  That’s  one  thing  the 
Church  can  offer,  places  like  retreat 
houses  and  the  monasteries  become 
signs  where  there  are  other  alternatives. 

Yesterday,  in  talking  to  the  Angli- 
can Bishop,  he  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  big  needs  that  he  felt  in  the  Islands 


and  the  country  was  cooperativism, 
and  he  felt  that  this  would  help  to 
build  up  the  society.  And  he  men- 
tioned cooperating  very  positively 
with  the  Catholic  Church  and  with 
other  churches  in  this  way.  Right  now, 
how  do  you  relate  or  cooperate 
ecumenically? 

Our  people  have  always  been  open. 
I feel  there  is  a need  for  the  unified 
witness  relative  to  dealing  with  social 
problems.  We  need  to  trust  each  other 
and  to  discuss  — we  need  some  ges- 
tures of  cooperation.  There  is  an 
ecumenical  spirit  but  we  need  to  go 
towards  the  deeper  implication  — pray 
together  and  visit  each  other’s 
churches.  And  to  look  out  together  at 
the  society  and  bring  our  concern  to 
bear  with  a common  effort. 

Thank  you  Monsignor  Moss  and  all 
the  best  in  your  work. 
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The 

Haitian 

Community 

Fr.  Max  Dominique,  C.Ss.P. 


y^bout  fifteen  Haitians  were  work- 
ing at  an  oil  refinery  in  Freeport, 
Grand  Bahamas,  on  a temporary  basis. 
When  the  time  came  for  them  to  be 
paid,  they  were  not  given  certain 
benefits  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 
They  came  to  us  and  we  went  to  their 
boss  to  plead  their  case.  The  boss 
would  listen  to  me,  but  when  one  of 
the  Haitians  began  to  talk  he  at- 
tempted to  hit  him  with  a stick.  We 
left  and  took  our  case  to  the  Labour 
Relations  people,  and  finally  had  to 
take  it  to  the  courts.  We  did  not  win 
all  of  the  benefits,  but  as  Haitians,  we 
found  out  we  did  have  rights  before 
the  law.” 

This  was  told  to  me  by  Fr.  Max 
Dominique,  a native  of  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti,  and  a member  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Fathers.  He  has  been  working  with  the 
Haitian  immigrants  to  the  Bahamas 
these  past  three  years. 

“About  25-30  thousand  have  come 
to  the  Bahamas  from  Haiti  in  the  past 
20  years.  They  left  their  own  country 
because  of  the  extreme  poverty.  Most 
made  the  treacherous  journey  in  small 
boats  — their  fare  costing  about  300 


dollars  — all  of  their  life  savings. 

Many  are  here  illegally  and  are  an 
oppressed  and  exploited  people.  When 
they  first  arrive  they  will  do  anything 
in  order  to  eat  and  usually  end  up 
doing  menial  tasks  — work  the 
Bahamians  themselves  will  not  do. 

What  they  do  depends  on  the  island 
where  they  first  land.  For  instance,  in 
Eleuthera  they  work  on  the  farms. 
Some  have  bettered  themselves  and 
become  mechanics  or  barbers  or  tailors, 
and  many  have  found  jobs  in  the 
hotels  and  tourist  industry.  In  the 
beginning  they  know  nothing  of  a just 
wage  and  so  are  exploited  — however, 
as  they  become  more  accustomed  to 
the  situation  they  are  able  to  get  better 
wages  and  so  make  a living  — however 
for  most  of  them  it  is  very  meagre,  yet 
far  better  than  the  poverty  they 
experienced  in  Haiti.” 

Father  Max  agreed  that  the  story  is 
the  same  everywhere.  People  usually 
immigrate  because  unbearable  circum- 
stances at  home  force  them  to  risk  all 
on  a better  life  elsewhere.  The  tale  of 
oppression  and  exploitation  he  told  is 
as  familiar  in  Canada  as  it  is  in  the 
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Bahamas.  Immigrants  have  to  fight 
their  way  to  make  it,  and  while  it  is 
easier  in  some  countries,  the  basic 
struggles  are  the  same  everywhere. 

The  Catholic  Diocese  of  Nassau  has 
three  full-time  priests  working  with 
the  Haitians  who  are  spread  through- 
out the  so-called  family  Islands.  A 
second  team  of  one  priest  and  four 
Sisters  are  responsible  for  the  Haitians 
living  in  the  City  of  Nassau. 

“We  try  to  evangelize  — to  preach 
to  them  the  “Good  News  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  Through  this  we  help  them  to 
be  aware  of  their  dignity,  and  through 
this  they  are  given  hope. 

Although  many  of  them  have  been 
baptized,  they  know  very  little  about 
their  faith  and  so  we  have  a big  job  of 
re-education.  We  also  co-operate  with 
other  Christian  denominations,  espe- 
cially the  Baptists. 

Haitians  tend  very  much  to  live  in  a 
ghetto  — to  keep  their  own  language 
and  customs,  and  we  respect  this.  We 
build  on  the  natural  solidarity  we  find 
among  them  as  this  is  necessary  if  they 
are  to  survive  these  difficult  times.  We 
form  groups  of  leaders  who  work  with 


their  people  helping  to  solve  their 
daily  living  problems. 

The  local  Church  understands  the 
Haitian  problem  very  well  and  is  very 
co-operative.  Many  parish  priests  wil- 
lingly take  care  of  the  Haitian  Com- 
munities living  in  their  parish  area. 
Some  have  even  studied  Creole  — the 
Haitian  language  — in  order  to  become 
even  more  efficient  in  this  apostolate. 

“I  really  feel  that  my  work  is  very 
worthwhile.  I believe  the  Haitians  are 
the  presence  of  Christ  for  the 
Bahamians  — they  are  the  ‘little  ones’, 
the  oppressed,  who  are  the  favourites 
of  Christ,  and  because  of  them 
Bahamians  will  become  better  Chris- 
tians. My  hope  is  in  the  leaders  of  this 
country  — that  they  will  fulfil  their 
responsibilities  in  a Christian  way. 

There  are  signs  of  hope  — for  exam- 
ple, a few  months  ago  a group  of 
workers  who  went  on  strike  in  order 
to  protest  the  unjust  firing  of  a com- 
panion told  me  they  did  so  because  of 
their  Christian  convictions  — their 
companion  was  rehired  and  they,  too, 
in  living  out  their  Christianity  grew  in 
their  dignity  as  human  beings.”* 
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Bishop 

Eldon 

Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  the  Bahamas 


Bishop  Eldon,  could  we  begin  with 
some  general  information  about  your 
diocese  and  then  go  on  later  to 
specifics? 

Yes,  of  course.  As  you  know,  the 
Anglican  diocese  here  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  Bahamas  as  well  as  the 
Turks  and  the  Caymans  (neighbouring 
island  chains).  This  is  the  area  which,  I 
think,  the  Catholic  diocese  also  covers. 
We  have  been  a diocese  since  1861  and 
have  had  1 1 bishops,  and  the  1 1 th  is  the 
first  Bahamian.  Of  the  10  others,  9 were 
English  and  1 American.  We  have  work- 
ing with  us  45  priests,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Bahamians,  and  we  work  on 
almost  all  the  populated  islands  of  the 
Bahamas.  We  have  had  always,  and 
more  so  now  than  ever,  good  relation- 
ships with  the  Catholic  Church.  On 
many  of  the  islands,  only  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Church  are 
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working.  Other  churches  are  not  as 
widespread,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Baptists,  who  are  on  every  island  too. 

In  addition  to  our  pastoral  work  we 
do  some  educational  work.  We  have  3 
grade  schools  here  in  New  Providence. 
Some  of  our  priests  are  also  teachers. 
We  have  one  religious  Order  working 
here,  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
which  is  an  American  religious  order. 
Also,  we  have  a women’s  Order. 

Our  ties  in  the  past  have  been  mainly 
with  Great  Britain  but  these  have 
become  less  and  less.  Our  ties  are  being 
strengthened  with  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  in  point  of  fact  we 
have  a companion  relationship  between 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia and  ourselves. 

We  are  in  this  diocese  as  part  of  the 
Anglican  province  of  the  West  Indies 
There  are  9 dioceses  — Ghana,  where 
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the  Archbishop  lives,  Trinidad,  Tobago, 
the  Windward  Islands,  Antigua,  which 
comprises  the  Leeward  Islands,  Vene- 
zuela, Jamaica,  Belize  and  ourselves. 
With  the  exception  of  Venezuela,  which 
has  just  become  a diocese  of  the  Prov- 


ince, we’re  all  former  English-speaking 
colonies.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Archbishop  himself,  all  the  bishops  are 
West  Indian  nationals.  At  one  time 
their  average  age  was  nearly  70,  but  it 
is  now  much  lower. 
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Now,  Your  Excellency,  as  I men- 
tioned before,  a more  particular  ques- 
tion — is  your  liturgy  a liturgy  of  the 
people? 

Yes,  indeed.  We  are  trying  and  we 
want  to  have  things  in  the  liturgy  that 
are  common  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
This,  I think,  is  important  and  hereto- 
fore our  worship  has  been  very 
European,  the  forms  of  worship,  and 
while  the  people  have  been  taught 
them,  it  didn’t  come  naturally  and  so 
I think  we  have  to  bring  the  West 
Indian  culture  into  the  form  of  wor- 
ship. We  would  like  to  be  able  to  do 
this  on  an  ecumenical  basis,  rather 
than  just  the  individual  Church,  as  I’m 
sure  that  Catholics  and  other  Protes- 
tants have  a lot  to  give  as  well  and  the 
job  would  be  so  much  easier  done. 

Would  you  consider  the  Bahamas 
part  of  the  West  Indies? 

Yes  and  no.  It  is  part,  I would  say, 
because  of  the  heritage  of  the  people. 
The  population  is  made  up  of  all  the 
descendants  of  slaves  in  the  Bahamas. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  other  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  I think  where  we  differ  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  thrown  our  economy  more  in 
line  with  the  American  economy  than  it 
has  in  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean. 
Another  point  of  difference  is  that  in 
the  Bahamas  you  never  had  a plantoc- 
racy  and  the  division  between  the 
planter  and  the  slave  has  never  been  as 
great  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean. 
Here  again  we  differ  and  I see  it  as  a 
happy  situation,  because  we  are  like 
the  bridge  between  the  south  and  the 
north. 

How  many  churches  do  you  have 
throughout  the  islands? 

Throughout  the  islands  we  have  105 
centres  of  worship. 


In  your  church,  what  are  your  big- 
gest problems?  What  are  the  areas  where 
you’re  setting  goals? 

Our  main  source  of  activity  is  what 
we  call  “lay  training’’  - adult  educa- 
tion. We  want  greater  participation  by 
the  laity  in  the  Church  — meaningful 
participation  — and  we  see  this  only 
after  they  have  been.  . .well,  instructed 
into  the  life  and  message  of  the  Church. 
We  would  like  to  see  in  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  family  islands, 
greater  use  made  of  cooperatives.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  Outer  Islands 
will  not  develop  sound  economics  until 
there  is  use  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. 

How  do  you  see  your  role  in  relation- 
ship to  the  new  government,  indepen- 
dence and  soon? 

I don’t  think  the  Church  should 
become  aligned  with  any  government. 
The  Church  should  be  a free  agent,  to 
criticize  if  necessary,  to  support  when 
necessary.  At  present  I am  requested  by 
government,  along  with  other  Church 
leaders  from  time  to  time,  to  give  advice 
on  certain  subjects  and  we  are  consulted 
on  quite  a few  matters.  So  I think 
government  is  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  Church  and  the  need  to  seek 
advice  of  Churches  on  certain  matters 
dealing  with  a wide  number  of  subjects. 
And  this,  I think,  has  been  a very  help- 
ful situation,  both  to  them  and  in 
helping  us  to  be  able  to  let  our  view- 
points be  known. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  parishes? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  vitalizing  or 
revitalizing  power  of  a parish  in  a 
community? 

Well,  let  me  say  this  first.  I still  think 
that  the  parish  is  the  important  unit.  I 
know  that  there’s  a great  feeling  today 
about  specialized  ministries  in  one  area 
or  another,  but  I do  think  the  parochial 
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ministry  is  still  the  lifeblood  of  the 
I Church.  And  I think  there  must  be 
renewal  in  the  parishes.  Here  again,  I 
think  from  our  point  of  view  the  thrust 
of  lay  training  and  involvement  in  the 
running  of  the  parishes  is  all  important. 
Greater  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
parish  has  really  begun  to  give  the 
renewal  that  is  necessary. 

What  are  some  ways  in  which  this 
participation  has  actually  happened  in 
your  parishes? 

Well,  the  main  area  is  called  the 
vestry,  which  is  the  sort  of  council  that 
along  with  the  priests  runs  the  parish. 
The  vestry  has  authority  over  all  the 
secular  and  material  side  of  the  life  of 
the  parish  — finances,  the  buildings,  and 
I things  of  that  sort.  They  have  advisory 
| or  consultative  powers  with  regard  to 
the  liturgical  life  of  the  parish.  Then, 

! there  are  other  areas.  For  example, 
most  of  our  parishes  now  have  a Social 
| Committee  to  see  in  what  areas  of 
parochial  life  there  could  be  social  out- 
reach to  the  less  affluent,  the  old,  the 
neglected  and  also  to  the  young.  In 
most  parishes  too  there  are  youth  or- 
ganizations and  a lot  of  youth  activities. 

Do  you  have  a Youth  Corps  leader 
for  the  diocese? 

Yes,  we  do.  This  Youth  Coordinator 
is  assisted  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Youth  Groups  in  each  parish  and  they 
form  a diocesan  council  and  the  Youth 
Coordinator  works  along  with  them. 
They  make  plans  and  decide  policy  for 
the  youth  of  the  diocese. 

Does  the  vestry  (Parish  Council) 
have  any  say  about  appointments  to 
parishes? 

They  do  have,  yes.  And  the  process 
varies  from  diocese  to  diocese,  from 
church  to  church,  from  national  church 
to  national  church.  The  system  where- 


by we  operate  here  is:  When  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  a parish  I go  to  the  vestry  and 
we  talk  about  the  needs  of  the  parish, 
the  type  of  man  that  they  should  have, 
and  then  I come  back  and  I form  a list  of 
no  less  than  three  and  no  more  than  five 
men  that  are  suitable  for  the  parish  and 
whom  I would  be  willing  to  appoint. 
Then  I say,  you  choose  one  of  these.  So 
it’s  a sort  of  dual  situation.  The  appoint- 
ment really  is  mine,  but  in  doing  so  I 
give  a lot  of  consultative  powers  to 
them. 

The  ultimate  appointment  still  rests 
with  the  Bishop.  We  have  just  changed 
the  system  because  previously  it  was 
that  they  selected  three  men  and  they 
took  the  three  to  the  Bishop  and  he 
chose  one.  But  we  didn’tfind  this  work- 
ing so  well  because  the  layman’s  view  or 
knowledge  of  priests  is  a very  confined 
one.  He  would  know  only  those  who 
had  been  in  touch  with  him  and  we  have 
made  it  so  that  I present  the  names  so 
that  they  can  choose. 

How  many  members  on  each  vestry? 
Does  it  depend  on  the  size  of  the  parish? 

First  of  all,  the  people  elect  8 mem- 
bers. Added  to  these  are  the  presidents 
of  each  organization  within  the  parish. 
Finally  each  vestry  has  two  wardens. 
These  are  the  chief  people  and  one 
represents  the  people  and  is  chosen  by 
them.  The  other  represents  the  pastor 
and  is  appointed  by  the  pastor  himself. 
The  pastor  is  also  allowed  to  select  four 
other  people  he  thinks  can  contribute 
to  any  area  of  parochial  life.  So  far,  this 
system  has  worked  well.  We  have  had 
few  problems  with  it  and  the  vestries 
have  proven  to  be  quite  competent  in 
parochial  affairs. 

Thank  you,  Your  Excellency,  for 
your  time  and  for  the  glimpse  into  the 
life  of  your  diocese. 
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Tourism 
in  the 
Bahamas 


An  Interview  with  Mr.  Basil  G.  Atkinson, 
Director  of  Tourism. 


"pourism  is  the  number  one  industry 
1 of  the  Bahamas,  providing  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  government’s 
revenue  and  more  than  half  of  the  work 
force  are  directly  engaged  in  tourism.  It 
provides  total  spending  here  from 
people  from  different  places  around  the 
world  of  about  330  million  dollars  a 
year,  the  total  number  of  yearly  visitors 
being  about  1 .4  million. 

As  a nation  the  Bahamas  are  not 
quite  four  years  old  yet,  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  parliamentary  democracies, 
if  not  the  oldest,  in  the  world.  It  has 
had  forms  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment going  back  about  300  years,  but 
it’s  only  four  years  ago  that  it  became 
totally  independent  of  Britain.  It  was 
a painless  transition.  The  independence 
was  achieved  without  any  bloodshed 
and  much  good  will  on  both  sides. 
Now  the  country  has  to  be  successful 
and  tourism  is  the  major  industry  to 


achieve  our  economic  goals  and 
aspirations. 

We  are  very  mindful  of  the  need  for 
tourism  to  be  developed  along  sound 
lines.  We  want  it  to  jell  in  with  the  local 
cultures  and  the  environment.  We  are 
anxious  that  tourism  should  not  despoil 
in  any  way.  The  buildings  should 
harmonize  with  the  seascape  and  the 
landscape  because  we  have  to  think  of 
future  generations  who  want  to  make 
use  of  this  beautiful  country.  Recently 
Col.  Frank  Bormann,  one  of  the  U.S. 
astronauts  that  made  several  flights 
around  the  earth  recalled,  on  looking  at 
the  Bahamas  from  outer  space,  how  this 
part  of  the  world  just  stood  out  because 
of  the  clarity  of  the  water.  Even  from 
away  up  there  he  could  see  the  green- 
ness and  the  clearness,  the  turquoise 
color  of  the  water,  which  makes  the 
Bahamas  quite  unique  and  something  of 
great  beauty.  We  want  to  make  sure  it 
stays  that  way  and  that  the  beaches  are 
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kept  clean. 

A problem  for  Caribbean  countries  is 
that  their  natural  resources  are  exploi- 
ted and  the  real  benefit  doesn’t  go  to 
the  people.  How  is  the  Bahamian 
government  going  to  make  sure  that 
tourism  is  promoted  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bahamian  people? 

Well,  we  are  very  anxious  that  it  be 
possible  for  Bahamians  to  achieve  all 
they  possibly  can  from  tourism.  The 
> government’s  policy  is  to  use  Bahami- 
ans wherever  possible.  Over  the  years  a 
number  of  Bahamians  have  been  taking 
over  the  senior  positions  in  the  tourist 
industry,  for  example,  as  general 
managers  of  the  hotels.  In  this  ministry 
we  have  a staff  of  82  Bahamians,  al- 
most the  total  staff.  The  policy  is  to 
encourage  the  use  of  Bahamian  pro- 
ducts, to  persuade  Bahamians  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  investment  and 
t various  aspects  of  industry.  I would 
T see  within  10  or  12  years  that  there 


will  be  many  hotels  owned  by 
Bahamians  and  supplied  with  products 
grown  by  Bahamians  in  surrounding 
areas.  It  concerns  us  somewhat  that  we 
have  a very  big  outlay  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  particularly  to  the  U.S.  to 
purchase  goods  which  tourists  consume 
here.  We  feel  that  many  of  these  goods 
could  be  manufactured  or  grown 
locally,  particularly  tropical  fruits  and 
fish.  The  government  is  doing  what  it 
can  to  encourage  agricultural  produc- 
tion, new  fishing  opportunities  and  the 
development  of  light  industries,  so 
hopefully  in  the  next  decade  you  will 
see  quite  a change. 

What  about  foreign  investment  in 
the  Bahamian  tourist  industry?  Percent- 
agewise, is  it  high? 

It  is  very  high,  particularly  in  the 
hotel  industry.  Some  have  made 
money.  Some  have  lost  money.  Some 
have  not  made  money  every  year, 
particularly  in  the  Outer  Islands  where 
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they  have  had  to  be  pioneers.  One  of  the 
problems  of  development  on  any  Island 
is  that  it’s  not  like  living  in  the  city 
where  everything  is  supplied;  you  have 
to  do  things  yourself.  While  the 
Bahamas  have  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful resorts  in  the  world,  it’s  tough  when 
you  think  of  putting  money  into 
development. 

In  tourism  all  over  the  world,  it’s 
people  who  count.  People  show  an 
immense  interest  in  people.  It  is  a 
people  experience. 

We  have  been  very  conscious  in 
Nassau  and  Freeport  of  a need  for 
visitors  to  have  a personal  relationship 
with  Bahamians.  We  started  what  we 
call  a People  to  People  Home  Program, 
whereby  a visitor  coming  here  can  meet 
a Bahamian  through  a list  we  keep  here 
in  the  Ministry  of  Tourism.  This  is 
tremendously  popular.  It  means  that 
the  visitor  who  gets  to  know  the 
Bahamian  never  really  forgets  the  place, 
never  forgets  that  person  and  talks 
about  it,  which  is  great  publicity. 

I noticed  in  the  newspaper  that  the 
government  is  attempting  to  take  over 
the  control  of  the  casinos  on  Paradise 
Island  and  Freeport.  Is  this  so? 

Yes,  but  it  won’t  be  a nationalization 
of  them.  It  will  be  just  an  arrangement 
with  them  which  will  be  mutually  satis- 
factory. The  government  will  not  run 
the  casinos.  The  plan  is  that  they  will  be 
operated  by  management  appointed  by 
the  government,  possibly  the  present 
operators  will  continue.  Here,  the 
casinos  are  very  well  run.  The  Bahami- 
ans are  not  allowed  to  gamble,  nor  are 
people  associated  with  the  gamblers.  In 
some  countries  these  casinos  are  open 
to  the  local  people  because  they  like 
the  people  to  be  tempted  to  spend 
money  that  they  cannot  afford. 
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You  mentioned  before  that  $330 
million  came  into  the  country  each 
year.  What  percentage  of  that  money 
would  actually  remain  in  the  country? 

We  think  probably  about 40 percent 
stays  in  and  that  60  per  cent  goes  out. 
We  are  not  sure,  but  it  is  a very  high 
proportion,  because  the  Bahamas  are 
not  developing  products  as  much  as 
some  countries  and  so  have  to  buy  out- 
side. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  present 
Bahamian  government  to  try  to  realize 
the  potentiality  that  it  has  in  tourism 
and  to  accept  that  responsibility  for  the 
sake  of  the  country? 

Yes,  but  I think  the  intention  is  not 
to  go  overboard.  You  see  it  was  not 
until  1950  that  any  serious  effort  was 
made  to  attract  tourists  here  and  the 
Bahamas  became  a favorite  and  very 
much  a forerunner  with  its  many 
competitive  destinations  in  this  area.  Of 
course  the  attractions  are  so  outstand- 
ing, such  as  the  weather  which  is  perfect 
for  most  of  the  year  and  also  the  beauty 
of  the  sea  and  the  beaches  and  generally 
the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

The  period  from  1950  to  1973  was 
one  of  continued  growth.  Since  1973 
we  have  experienced  a pause  in  our 
tourist  business.  It  dropped  back  to 
around  1.4  million  but  I think  it  has 
allowed  the  country  to  take  stock  and 
see  what  type  of  tourist  it  wants.  In 
1 973,  86  per  cent  of  the  tourists  came 
from  the  United  States.  However, 
recently  the  percentage  from  the  U.S. 
has  dropped  and  that  of  Canada  and 
Europe  has  been  on  the  rise.  This  is 
good  because  it  means  that  the  Bahamas 
is  becoming  more  cosmopolitan.  So  the 
future  looks  bright. 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
best  of  luck.* 


Fr.  John  McGoey  of  Toronto,  Ontario, 


went  to  the  Bahamas  in  1954  when  illness 


forced  him  to  resign  from  the  General 
Council  and  as  head  of  our  Promotion 
Department  Fr.  McGoey  is  author  of 
several  books  — the  most  recent 


“Through  Sex  to  Love  ” is  now  in  its 
seventh  printing.  Here  he  recalls  a not 
too  typical  event  on  Harbour  Island. 


* 


Harbour  Island,  in  the  Bahamas,  is  very  pretty  and  very  peaceful.  Generally, 
that  is. 

One  night  C.  R.  (Chuck)  Walgreen  and  his  wife,  Mary  Anne  (a  Halifax  girl) 
were  sitting  in  the  rectory  chatting.  They  had  arrived  that  afternoon  on  their 
yacht  from  Nassau  and,  as  usual,  dropped  by  to  say  “hello”.  C.  R.  had  asked 
what  was  new  on  the  Island.  I had  just  finished  replying  “nothing  ever  happens 
on  Harbour  Island,”  when  a boy  ran  up  to  the  door  screaming  “Faddah,  Faddah, 
Alice  shot,  Alice  shot.”  I jumped  out  of  my  chair,  ran  across  the  street  to  the 
Church  for  the  Oil  of  the  Sick,  and  headed  straight  for  the  town  clinic  a block 
away.  There  was  Alice  on  a stretcher,  crying  out  “Jesus  mercy,  Jesus  mercy.” 
Blood  was  everywhere.  Her  retarded  brother,  full  of  anger  and  rum,  had  shot  her 
at  close  range  with  a twelve-gauge  shotgun,  mistaking  her  for  his  younger  sister 
who  had  been  baiting  him. 

Alice  was  seven  months  pregnant  — the  main  wound  had  severed  the  femural 
artery.  The  local  doctor  and  two  visiting  doctors  were  working  to  get  the  plasma 
flowing  into  her.  I pressed  off  the  artery  with  one  hand  and  anointed  her  with 
the  other,  while  trying  to  calm  her  a little.  Her  blood  pressure  was  30  with  her 
veins  rapidly  collapsing.  The  doctors  argued  bitterly  over  her  state  of  shock,  just 
how  much  or  how  little,  how  slow  or  how  fast  the  plasma  should  be  run  into  her 
veins.  Despite  the  confusion,  as  the  plasma  flowed  some  signs  of  life  flared  up  as 
her  blood  pressure  slowly  picked  up.  Two  bottles  of  plasma  later  it  registered 
109.  What  to  do?  A plane  to  Nassau  was  the  only  hope,  but  it  was  midnight.  A 
plane  was  called  to  the  airstrip  on  Eleuthera  Island  two  miles  across  the  harbour. 
My  boat  was  large  enough  to  take  her,  two  doctors  and  the  plasma  still  flowing. 
Automobile  lights  brought  the  plane  down.  She  was  flown  to  Nassau  and  taken 
by  ambulance  to  the  hospital  where  she  and  her  infant  died  on  the  table.  Her 
brother  went  to  prison  for  life. 

“That  was  the  nothing  that  ever  happened  on  Harbour  Island.”  The  Walgreens 
in  subsequent  visits  always  reminded  me  of  my  version  of  the  “peace  and  quiet 


of  Harbour  Island.”* 


John  McGoey;  SFM. 
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CHECI 

YOUR 

EXPIR 

DATE 


TWO  WAYS  YOU  GAN  HELP  US 

NOW  and  FOREVER 


By  sending  us  a 
donation,  using  your 
Calendar  Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in 
your  Will. 


Legal  Title: 

Address: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M1M4 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me  your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never 
Ends,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name  

Address  


j 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 
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— This  year 
marks  the 


100th 


anniversary 
of  Japanese 
immigration 
to  Canada 


Centennial  77 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


[lather  Frank  Hawkshaw  is  spending  a few  months  with  his 
* parents  and  family  here  in  Toronto.  Frank  is  pastor  of 
Scarboro’s  Kiyose  Parish  in  the  northern  part  of  Tokyo. 
During  his  stay  he  has  been  getting  in  a few  games  of  golf  — 
something  he  cannot  do  in  Tokyo  because  “the  courses  are 
just  too  crowded  and  it’s  just  too  expensive.’’* 


Home  from  the  Dominican  Republic  for  a few  months  is 
Father  Paul  Ouellette  of  Windsor,  Ontario.  Paul  is  pastor 
of  Scarboro’s  Bani  Parish  where  he  has  been  working  since 
his  return  to  that  country  in  1974.* 


[lather  Tom  Morrissey  is  in  Canada  for  a few  months  rest 
* from  his  parish  in  the  port  sector  of  Osaka,  Japan.  Tom 
has  been  visiting  family  and  friends  in  his  native  Newfound- 
land and  in  the  New  England  area  of  the  U.S.  It’s  been  four 
years  since  his  last  visit  and  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  it  very 
much.* 


[Recently  arrived  at  Scarboro  for  a vacation  from  our 
mission  in  the  Philippines  is  Father  Jim  McGuire.  Jim 
has  spent  some  time  working  among  the  tribal  peoples  of 
central  Mindanao  in  his  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  message 
to  the  non-evangelized.* 


Fr.  Hawkshaw 


Fr.  Ouellette 


Fr.  Morrissey 


Fr.  McGuire 
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from  the  Editor 

Cummer  is  different  — it’s  a time  when,  for  a little  while  at  least,  we  try  to  get 
•^away  from  it  all.  Some  of  us  head  for  the  cottage  for  swimming  and  boating  — 
some  of  us  travel.  Whatever  we  do,  we  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  long  and 
pleasant  days  to  enjoy  life  a bit  more  — to  get  more  out  of  it. 

Although  circumstances  were  undoubtedly  different,  it  was  a similar  motiva- 
tion which  led  the  first  Japanese  to  leave  their  native  islands  and  risk  life  in  the 
New  World.  Likewise  the  post  war  years  prompted  thousands  to  leave  their 
war-torn  countries  for  the  promise  of  a better  life  elsewhere. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  Canadians  have  and  are  moving  from  ‘home’  to 
seek  a better  life  elsewhere  within  Canada.  We  know  too  that  many  have  immi- 
grated to  our  country  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  That  search  for  a better  life,  a 
more  meaningful  life,  is  very  much  a reality  of  our  times.. 

Our  Church  leaders  have  made  it  known  to  our  government  that  any  new 
immigration  law  has  to  be  based  on  the  value  and  dignity  of  each  human  being. 
They  have  insisted  that  this  be  the  guiding  principle  with  which  Canadians  face 
the  desire  of  those  who  would  immigrate  to  Canada  in  search  of  a better  life,  in 
search  of  bread  and  hope. 

Japanese  Canadians  are  featured  in  the  first  article  of  this  issue.  Another 
article  tells  of  a family  from  Holland,  who  came  to  Canada  because  of  their 
contact  with  a Canadian  soldier.  Another  article  deals  with  the  motivation  of  a 
group  of  people  who  in  their  search  for  greater  meaning  in  life  have  formed 
themselves  into  a small  Christian  community.  There’s  more  — a short  article  on 
our  beloved  Father  Chafe  and  our  ’76  financial  report.  We  hope  you  enjoy  your 
summer  and  our  magazine.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/ Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SFM / Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescor\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 
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Susan  Hidaka  & George  Yamada 


For  some  40,000  Canadians  of 
Japanese  origin,  the  year  1977  holds 
significant  meaning.  It  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  landing  and 
settlement  of  the  first  Japanese  immi- 
grant to  Canada. 

Little  did  Manzo  Nagano,  the  itiner- 
ant stowaway  on  a British  sailing  ship 
from  Yokohama  in  1877,  know  that 
when  he  stepped  off  that  ship  in 
Victoria  he  would  be  recorded  as  the 
first  Japanese  to  settle  in  Canada. 

Throughout  this  year,  Japanese 
Canadians  across  the  nation,  from  tiny 
hamlet  to  major  urban  centre,  will 
pause  to  reflect  on  this  significant 
milestone  in  Canadian  history  and  to 
celebrate  their  progress  over  the  past 
century.  Though  small  in  number  com- 
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in  1 942,  Japanese  Canadians  on  the  • West  Coast  were  sent  to  inland  concentra- 
tion camps.  Here  we  see  a train  load  of  prisoners  departing  Vancouver  Station. 


pared  with  other  ethnic  groups,  the 
Japanese  Canadians  take  pride  in  their 
accomplishments  and  contributions  to 
the  growth  and  development  of 
Canada. 

As  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  stated  in 
Tokyo  in  October,  1976,  “...Their 
contribution  to  Canada  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.”  Although 
enjoying  relative  success  today,  life  for 
Japanese  Canadians  has  not  been  with- 
out hardship  and  struggle.  Branded  the 
‘Yellow  Peril,’  they  faced  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  during  the  early 
years  of  immigration. 

The  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1941  was  the  beginning  of  a dark 
period  for  these  Canadians.  Wartime 
hysteria  and  fear,  fanned  by  economic 


rivalry  and  west  coast  racist  feeling, 
moved  the  government  of  Mackenzie 
King,  in  violation  of  fundamental  civil 
rights,  to  implement  the  War  Measures 
Act,  by  means  of  which  mass  removal 
of  some  22,000  persons  of  Japanese 
origin  living  in  the  coastal  areas  of 
British  Columbia  to  inland  deserted 
mining  towns  and  road  camps  was 
“legalized.”  Losses  from  property  con- 
fiscation and  exploitation  were  stag- 
gering and  the  psychological  scars 
inflicted  were  in  many  cases  deep  and 
lasting.  Despite  losing  most  of  their 
possessions,  they  collectively  managed 
to  start  over  again  after  their  detention 
in  concentration  camps  where  some 
remained  during  most  of  the  war  years 
before  resettling  in  hinterland  Canada. 
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The  dark  period  of  history  is  over 
and  Japanese  Canadians  seek  to  make 
all  Canadians  aware  of  their  traditional 
cultural  contributions  to  the  national 
community.  This  is  the  year  for 
Japanese  Canadians  to  rejoice  and  to 
ask  fellow  Canadians  to  share  in  their 
celebration.  Saturday,  May  14,  was 
designated  as  Centennial  Day.  In  com- 
munities across  Canada,  Japanese 
Canadians  conducted  dedication 
services  and  held  Centennial  dinners 
attended  by  government  and  civic 
authorities.  In  continuous  celebrations 
throughout  the  year,  wherever  there  is 
a large  concentration  of  Japanese 
Canadians,  displays  and  demonstra- 
tions of  their  traditional  cultural  heri- 
tage will  be  staged  — from  the  martial 
arts  to  the  more  gentle  sumi-e  or  brush 
painting.  And  colourful  kimono-clad 
young  odori  dancers  will  be  presented 
in  well-choreographed  concerts  in  the 
larger  centres  in  Canada. 

Recording  100  years  of  the  Japanese 
presence  in  Canada,  the  Centennial 
historical  photographic  exhibition 
opened  in  the  national  capital,  Ottawa, 
on  May  16  at  the  Museum  of  Man  and 
thereafter  is  touring  the  major  cities  of 
Canada  while  a twin  showing  will  be 
on  display  in  Japan.  Where  larger  con- 
centrations of  Japanese  Canadians 
reside  they  will  present  commemora- 
tive gifts  to  their  communities. 


Japanese  Canadians  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  for  example,  plan  to  donate  a 
huge  temple  bell  cast  in  Japan  bearing 
the  inscription  “Japanese  Canadian 
Centennial  1977”  for  permanent  dis- 
play in  a site  yet  to  be  selected.  The 
bell  will  be  housed  in  a traditional 
Japanese  structure. 

The  Japanese  Canadian  Centennial 
places  large  emphasis  on  honouring  the 
Issei  (first  generation  Canadians),  in 
recognition  of  their  venturesome 
pioneering  initiative  as  the  first 
Japanese  residents  in  Canada,  the 
homeland  for  their  children.  Almost 
every  city  and  town  with  a sizeable 
Japanese  population  has  organized  its 
Day  to  pay  honour  and  respect  to 
these  first  generation  immigrants. 

During  the  Centennial,  Japanese 
Canadians  will  also  seek  to  examine 
their  identity  as  an  ethnic  group,  an 
identity  formed  by  the  fusion  of  their 
ancestral  heritage  and  their  Canadian 
experience.  Their  place  in  the  multi- 
cultural  fabric  of  Canada  will  be 
symbolized  by  their  participation  in 
various  multi-ethnic  festivals  staged 
throughout  the  year.  The  Japanese 
Canadians  of  Ontario,  for  instance, 
conceived  “Heritage  Day”  held  Sun- 
day, May  29,  at  Toronto's  Harbour- 
front  where  they  shared  a festive  spirit 
with  five  other  ethnic  groups  — 
Ukrainians,  Finns,  Blacks,  Canadian  1 
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Representing  two  cultures , the  Japanese  and  the  Canadian,  are  Sadayo  Hayashi, 
Director,  Nikka  Festival  Dancers  (r),  and  Debbie  Taniwa  (/)  with  Roger  Obata, 
President,  Japanese  Canadian  Centennial  Society. 


Indians  and  Pakistanis  — in  an  all-day 
program  including  a children’s  dance/ 
theatre  workshop,  and  a multicultural 
panel/workshop  where  spokespersons 
from  each  group  related  the  history 
and  experiences  of  their  group  in 
Canada.  An  ethnic  supper  followed, 
during  which  each  group  sold  its  typi- 
cal food.  The  evening  was  climaxed  by 
multicultural  entertainment.  The  guest 
of  honour,  Member  of  Parliament 
Andrew  Brewin,  was  presented  with  an 
appreciative  remembrance  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  service  to  the 


civil  rights  of  all  peoples  including  the 
Japanese  Canadians  whom  he  de- 
fended during  the  late  war  and  post- 
war years  when  harsh  restrictive  legis- 
lation sought  to  deport  Japanese 
Canadians. 

As  part  of  Canadian  history  the 
Centennial  seeks  to  make  all  of  Canada 
aware  that  “Japanese  Canadians  look 
forward  optimistically  to  their  second 
century,  confident  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a significant  role  in  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  Canada’s  great 
future.’* 
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Celebration ; 

and 

Commitment 

CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITIES 
IN  TORONTO 

! 

, 

i 

Len  Desroches 

to  community.  In  our  search  we  asked 
questions  about  our  political  involve- 
ment, our  finances  and  our  personal 
lives  as  we  confronted  them  with  the 
Gospel.  All  of  us  were  involved  in 
varying  ways  with  at  least  one  of  the 
powerless  groups  in  our  overpowering 
city. 

Insights  we  had  gained  from  our 
personal  experience  as  we  confronted 
ourselves  with  the  Gospel  and  as  we 
worked  with  the  powerless  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  we  were  to  over- 
come the  real  enemies  of  our  society  — 
ambition,  violence,  hatred,  greed  — we 
needed  the  strength,  nutrition  and 
creativity  of  a community.  A com- 
munity which  is  willing  to  resist  these 
enemies  and  which  gives  support  in 
living  out  the  practical  dimensions  of 
one’s  relationship  with  Love  through 


Editor’s  Note: 

Today,  more  and  more  people  are 
living  together  in  Christian  communi- 
ties. There  are  about  thirty  of  these 
communities  in  Toronto  alone.  They 
differ  in  size  and  purpose  but  they  all 
have  one  thing  in  common  — a convic- 
tion that  a community  is  necessary  if 
they  are  to  live  out  their  lives  based  on 
the  Gospel. 

The  author  tells  us  of  the  struggles 
of  a community  which  is  a collection 
of  individuals  from  the  whole  network 
of  communities  and  which  functions 
in  order  to  promote  the  network  as  a 
whole. 

j— low  can  people  on  this  planet  live 
® ^together  in  the  most  human  way 
possible?  It  was  our  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  that  led  us,  compelled  us, 
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Community  gatherings  offer  a chance  to  discuss  questions  of  our  Christian 
ministry. 


the  word  of  Jesus  Christ 

From  October  1973  to  March 
1974,  a series  of  evening  sessions 
brought  together  members  of  about 
six  communities  who  discovered  each 
other’s  search  for  community.  We 
d'scussed  our  commitment  to  com- 
munity in  some  depth.  It  was  also  a 
time  to  celebrate  our  joy  in  recreation, 
meals,  work  and  prayer.  It  was  also  the 
time  of  our  birth  as  a network.  Whereas 
before  we  were  isolated,  now  we 
would  relate  to  each  other,  inform 
each  other,  help  each  other,  cooperate 
with  each  other. 

Woven  into  these  more  formal 
discussions  have  been  more  spon- 
taneous events:  fighting  to  put  a neigh- 
bourhood centre  into  the  hands  of  the 
people;  setting  up  a day  care  centre; 
participating  in  conferences  and 


retreats  focussed  on  aspects  of  com- 
munity and  life-style;  initiating  or 
supporting  fasts  and  vigils  of  resistance 
to  issues  such  as  the  death  penalty; 
being  involved  with  poor  people; 
working  with  immigrant  women;  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  Gatt-fly  as  it 
monitors  Canada’s  trade  policies; 
involvement  in  the  California  Farm 
Workers’  boycott,  and  so  on. 

The  first  kind  of  structure  that 
evolved  was  the  meetings  that  served 
simply  to  introduce  ourselves  to  each 
other  and  to  say,  yes,  there  are  other 
people  willing  to  risk  this  journey. 
These  meetings  became  the  context 
for  support  and  learning.  They  were 
also  — at  least  for  some  of  us  — a way 
of  going  beyond  our  individual  com- 
munities and  participating  in  the 
broader  building  of  community  for 
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Photo  Credit:  Dennis  Fahringer  — Sojourt 


others  and  for  the  sake  of  our  children. 

Like  any  kind  of  movement,  we 
needed  a regular  working  and  planning 
time.  So  for  several  months  a core 
group  met  one  morning  a week,  and 
later  this  was  changed  to  every  Wednes- 
day evening.  Now  we  meet  at  each 
house  in  turn  and  usually  begin  the 
evening  with  a leisurely  pot-luck  supper. 

Some  of  us  felt  the  need  to  expand 
the  group  and  to  make  the  reality  of 
Christian  communities  in  Toronto 
more  widely  known:  hence  the  birth 
of  the  newsletter,  Shin-aki:  the  Uni- 
corn Hunter’s  Guide.  It  was  and  is 
another  “structure”,  an  attempt  to 
communicate  with  others  and  a chal- 
lenge to  ourselves  to  reflect  on  our 
involvement  in  community:  to  learn  in 
order  to  grow,  to  pass  on  our  mistakes 
and  experiences,  to  build  a humble 
movement. 

Because  of  invitations  from  church 
and  other  organizations  to  share  our 
work  with  them,  we  formed  the  Cana- 
dian Churchmouse  Collective,  a loose- 
ly knit  collective  made  up  of  members 
of  our  network  of  houses  willing  to 
give  some  time  to  specific-workshops 
or  conferences. 

The  need  to  develop  a structure 
that  could  bring  new  people  aboard 
was  quickly  apparent.  Coffee  times 
and  chaotic  pot-luck  suppers  were 
enjoyable,  but  they  were  not  enough. 
We  have  since  set  aside  whole  week- 
ends to  learn  from  and  share  with 
people  who  want  to  explore  com- 
munity and  its  personal,  political  and 
spiritual  implications. 

In  order  to  remain  faithful  to  our 
commitments,  some  of  us  had  to 


explore  alternative  responses  to  the 
city’s  oppressive  prescription  of  how 
to  “make  a living.”  This  was  very 
demanding  and  not  at  all  romantic!  As 
a result  of  many  daring  dreams,  much 
prayer  and  small  steps,  some  of  us 
began  a work  collective  for  repairing 
homes,  where  everyone  could  partici- 
pate in  the  decision-making.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  do  honest  work,  to  meet 
basic  needs,  to  resist  the  principle  of 
maximization  of  profits  by  working 
for  housing  cooperatives,  and  to  set 
aside  time  and  money  to  be  able  to 
work  for  those  who  can’t  afford  the 
fees  of  regular  contractors.  It  is  also  a 
flexible  worker-controlled  structure 
which  allows  us  to  carry  on  with  our 
other  non-paying  commitments  so  that 
these  two  dimensions  of  our  lives  can 
be  enriching  rather  than  alienating. 
Finally,  by  controlling  our  own  means 
of  survival  we  free  ourselves  as  indi- 
viduals from  a dependence  on  large 
organizations  — Church  or  state  — so 
as  not  to  compromise  whatever  pro- 
phetic stands  our  lives  may  demand  of 
us.  This  is  something  any  Christian  has 
to  contend  with.  Where  are  we  now? 

Our  network  spent  a rewarding 
week  together  in  the  country  this  sum- 
mer. We  relaxed,  worked,  prayed, 
analysed  and  celebrated.  We  also  did 
some  planning  for  the  future.  Part  of 
this  planning  was  to  give  each  other 
mandates,  to  ask  each  other  to  take  on 
certain  ministries  within  the  network. 
This  meant  coordination  of  such  things 
as  finance,  social  justice  concerns, 
music,  a flexible  prayer  life,  and  so  on. 
We  commited  ourselves  to  developing 
an  adaptable  statement  of  goals. 
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In  the  context  of  Community , marriage  and  family  open  up  — become  more 
inclusive  and  share  freely  the  life  within  them  with  the  larger  family  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 


We  have  become  clearer  about 
i naming  ourselves  — “ourselves”  mean- 
ing those  of  us  who  run  weekends  for 
new  folks,  who  make  contacts  with 
other  communities,  who  put  out  a 
newsletter,  who  meet  regularly  to 
reflect  and  plan.  This  “we”  is  not  the 
network  of  houses  but  more  accurate- 
ly a collective  of  individuals  from  our 
network.  We  have  also  become  more 
aware  and  have  tried  to  help  others 
become  aware  of  a broader  network  of 
communities  in  Toronto  alone. 

If  this  network  of  ours  is  a living 
organism  then  it  will  die  if  it  is  not 
nourished.  And  what  is  nourishment  if 
not  time,  energy,  commitment,  cre- 


ativity and  revolutionary,  active 
patience?  It  is  obvious  that  while  all  of 
us  are  busy,  and  our  own  individual 
communities  involve  more  and  more 
of  our  time  and  energy,  we  shall  have 
to  make  more  time  and  energy  for  the 
network's  life. 

“The  statement  is  simple.  The  task 
is  also  simple,  even  if  it  is  demanding 
and  delicate.  We  want  to  cultivate  a 
soil  where  we  can  live  out  and  cele- 
brate in  a much  more  human  way, 
birth,  struggles,  commitments,  chal- 
lenges, hard  work,  good  times,  tears, 
mistakes  and  forgiveness,  laughs, 
songs,  death  and  rebirth  into  eternal 
life.”  ( Shin-aki > 
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Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM  Cather  Richard  Ho  Lung,  S.J.,  is  one 

■ of  the  most  popular  West  Indian 
songwriters  and  his  music  competes 
for  top  spot  with  the  best  on  the 
Caribbean  hit  charts. 

He  and  a troupe  of  nine  singers, 
drummers  and  guitarists  were  in 
Toronto  recently  on  a tour  organized 
by  Mr.  John  Ganley,  aC.I.D.A.  (Cana- 
dian  international  Development  Asso- 
ciation) volunteer  from  Peterborough, 
Ontario,  who  has  been  teaching  in 
Jamaica  for  the  past  two  years.  While 
in  Toronto  the  group  were  guests  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
and  stayed  at  our  Mission  Center. 

Father  Ho  Lung  is  of  Chinese- 
Jamaican  ancestry  and  he  was  born  in 
Richmond,  St.  Mary,  in  the  Jamaican 
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countryside.  His  father  was  a small 
shop-keeper  who,  when  Richard  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  moved  into 
Kingston.  Since  the  Ho  Lungs  were  a 
family  of  modest  means  and  Richard 
was  the  third  of  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren, he  was  educated  in  the  Jamaican 
public  school  system,  and  in  one  of 
these  institutions  he  came  to  know  a 
community  of  Franciscan  Sisters.  He 
says  that  he  was  so  very  impressed  by 
the  lively  spirit  and  dedication  of  these 
Sisters  that  he  began  to  listen  to  what 
they  had  to  say  about  Christ,  and  he 
was  eventually  baptized,  leaving  the 
Buddhist  faith  of  his  ancestors.  And 
later  on,  much  later  on,  his  parents 
also  became  Catholics. 

I was  quite  surprised  to  learn  that 


Father  Richard  has  never  received  any 
formal  training  in  music.  He  says  that 
he  doesn’t  read  music,  but  from  the 
time  he  was  a young  boy  he  has  been 
able  to  pick  up  songs  easily,  and 
though  he  came  from  a Chinese  family 
the  Jamaican  tradition  really  got  into 
his  blood.  He  believes  that  his  musical 
talents  were  developed  in  a completely 
natural  way  because  of  all  the  singing 
and  dancing  that  is  much  a part  of  the 
lives  of  the  young  people  in  the  Jamai- 
can countryside  where  he  spent  his 
youth. 

After  completing  high  school  Fr. 
Ho  Lung  worked  for  two  years  with 
the  airlines  and  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany before  leaving  for  Boston  and  the 
beginning  of  his  Jesuit  training.  He 
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specialized  in  English,  and  is  now  a 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies  in  Jamaica. 

Seven  years  later  when  he  returned 
to  Jamaica,  Fr.  Richard’s  musical 
career  began  when  he  noticed  that  the 
young  people  seemed  to  be  bored  with 
traditional  church  music.  Although 
his  only  technical  training  had  been  in 
the  few  choirs  that  he  had  participated 
in,  he  decided  to  try  to  write  out  one 
or  two  simple  songs. 

His  songs  were  an  immediate 
success.  From  the  beginning  the  young 
people  would  sing  his  music  outside  of 
the  church,  and  a friend  of  his  drew 
this  fact  to  his  attention,  saying  that 
this  was  important  for  it  meant  that 


his  songs  have  a very  special  ‘some- 
thing’ and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
writing. 

Fr.  Ho  Lung  says  that  he  very 
feebly  continued  writing  until  Paul 
Quinlin,  a well  known  Jamaican  artist, 
heard  his  music  and  to  his  surprise 
insisted  that  it  be  recorded.  From  this 
start,  his  music  has  continued  to 
develop. 

Fr.  Ho  Lung  says  that  he  has  always 
heard  music  in  his  head,  but  he  didn’t 
realize  that  there  was  anything  special 
about  it.  “I  always  loved  music.  I 
never  really  studied  it  as  a subject,  but 
I was  always  surprised  to  find  at  very 
odd  moments,  like  prayer  or  when  I 
am  sleeping,  that  I would  hear  music, 


From  I.  to  r.:  Front  row  — Richard  Williams ; Second  Row  — Bart  Hopkins,  Anna 
Masters,  Marva  Roper,  Darcy  Tulloch,  Patrick  Kitson,  Sylvester  Williams;  Back 
Row  — Fr.  R.  Ho  Lung,  Ezra  Eng! in  and  Calvin  MacKenzie. 
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and  I would  have  no  sense  of  where  it 
was  coming  from.” 

At  one  point  he  did  begin  to  study 
music  but,  “I  was  advised  to  drop  out 
because  it  had  me  falling  into  patterns. 
A friend  says  that  I break  all  the  rules; 
I have  no  conception  of  convention, 
and  that  by  studying  I was  getting 
away  from  all  this.”  Father  says  that 
much  of  his  music  is  the  result  of  sud- 
den inspiration,  an  example  is  the  song 
Miss  Ruth.  He  was  driving  along  in  a 
car  and  he  suddenly  heard  these  very 
beautiful  notes  and  said  to  the  others 
in  the  car,  “Where  did  that  music 
come  from?”  He  pulled  his  car  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  sang  the  tune  to 
himself  several  times  and  then  said  to 
his  friends,  “You  know,  I mustn’t  for- 
get, now  sing  it  with  me.”  When  he 
returned  home  he  wrote  it  down. 

Fr.  Richard  describes  himself  as  a 
pop  musician,  with  strong  religious 
undertones,  though  much  of  it  is 
purely  secular,  based  on  the  day-to- 
day  experiences  of  life.  Some  of  his 
music  is  pure  reggae,  and  some  is 
American  style  rhythm  and  blues. 

The  style  and  form  of  his  music  is 
determined  by  what  he  refers  to  as  his 
dreams  that  are  his  basic  source  of 
inspiration.  “Very  often  you  hear  the 
entire  melody,”  he  says.  “Not  in  per- 
fect form,  but  in  sequence,  complete 
enough  so  I can  get  up  and  sing  into 
the  tape  recorder  immediately  to  get  it 
down.  I live  with  two  other  priests  and 
they  are  very  understanding  about 
this.  The  lyrics  come  as  you  try  to 
recall  the  dreams  — as  you  try  to  cap- 
ture the  feeling.  You  just  have  to  be 
obedient  to  the  melodic  feeling  that’s 
there.  It’s  a pure,  free  gift  from  God 
reaily.  I can’t  explain  it  in  any  other 
way.” 


Fr.  Richard  Ho  Lung,  S.J. 


Fr.  Ho  Lung  tries  to  communicate 
his  experiences,  his  feelings  and  his 
imagination  along  with  whatever 
meaning  they  may  convey  and  leaves 
his  listeners,  if  they  wish,  to  make 
interpretations.  However,  some  of  his 
songs  have  a very  clear,  pointed  mes- 
sage, such  as  Sinner,  number  one  on 
the  hit  parade  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean. Sinner,  with  its  pointed  message 
about  the  need  for  a more  just  society 
stirred  the  consciences  of  many.  When 
this  song  first  became  popular,  Fr.  Ho 
Lung’s  phone  was  constantly  ringing 
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with  people  asking,  “Who  are  you  talk- 
ing about  when  you  talk  about  oppres- 
sion and  sinners  and  people  enjoying 
the  sunshine,  bathing  in  their  wealth 
and  not  helping  the  sufferers  at  all?” 

His  liturgical  music  also  grew  out  of 
his  day-to-day  experiences,  which 
Father  believes  is  what  was  wrong  with 
a lot  of  church  music.  “We  pray  purely 
from  scripture  or  purely  from  an  ideol- 
ogy, but  we  don’t  take  into  account 
our  day-to-day  living  and  affiliate  it 
with  scripture  or  a vision  of  God. 

“So,  I write  about  little  children 
playing  in  the  yard,  about  goats  or  fish 
in  rivers,  a father  trying  to  get  food  for 
his  family,  going  to  school,  two  chil- 


dren  talking  with  each  other  and 
having  fun.  I believe  these  incidents 
are  very  very  important,  and  that 
people  should  be  helped  to  realize  that 
their  lives  can  be  consecrated  just  as 
they  are.”  And  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  album  Missae  Vitae  is  a combi- 
nation of  the  sounds  of  mento,  funky, 
Latin,  rock  and  reggae.  His  devotion  to 
Mary  is  expressed  in  Marianna  which, 
like  a love  song,  is  a modern  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings  for  a gentleness  and 
softness  in  a harsh  world.  “The 
modern  world,”  Fr.  Ho  Lung  says,  “is 
very  tough  to  live  in,”  and  he  has  a 
real  fondness  for  Marianna  because,  “I 
believe  that  melodically  and  emotion- 
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ally  it  has  very  strong  layers  and  com- 
plexities of  meaning  which  I am  not 
sure  that  I,  myself,  understand.  It  has 
always  moved  people,  not  so  much 

■ children  as  adults,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons it  is  my  favourite  piece.” 

“Going  to  the  Eastern  City”,  a song 
about  the  last  hours  of  an  old  man,  is 
based  on  an  experience  Father  Ho 
Lung  had  in  Eastern  Hospital,  Jamaica. 
He  was  asked  to  come  to  the  bedside 
of  a dying  man  and  when  he  saw  the 

■ patient  with  his  dirty  beard,  his  scrag- 
5 gy  face,  tears  running  from  his  eyes, 
J his  mouth  full  of  mucus,  his  broken 

teeth,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  ugly 
j sight.  “My  immediate  instinct  was  not 
to  reach  out  to  him,  and  then  I said  to 
myself,  ‘You  are  a priest,  you  know,’ 
and  I went  over  and  held  him,  and 
from  that  moment  I realized  all  the 
appearance  didn’t  matter.  He  was 
warm,  there  was  blood  in  him.  I could 
eel  him  breathing  and  1 remember 
feeling  incredibly  moved  by  this  man 
who  had  life.  That,  despite  the  resent- 
ment that  was  my  first  inclination,  I 
was  taking  rather  than  giving  when  I 
d came  to  him  and  that  he  was  blessed 
ts  and  life  was  just  wonderful.” 
it  Father  Richard’s  latest  song  is 
it  Rejoice  My  Soul  and  it  was  written 
as  just  before  he  left  Jamaica.  This  piece 
ig  combines  a lot  of  heavy  secular 
ii-  rhythms  and  he  enjoys  the  fact  that 
y,  you  have  to  move  your  body  when 
to  you  sing  it.  It  is  taken  from  the  begin- 
h,  ning  of  Jeremiah  where  the  prophet  is 
is-  complaining  to  the  Lord  that  he  is  just 
id  a boy  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  say 
he  to  the  world,  that  he  can’t  cope  with 
is  his  call.  And,  finally,  the  song  just 
a simply  says,  “Now  I am  a man,  O.K. 
1 you  called  me  and  promised  all.” 
jfi-  Father  says  that  “it  reads  like  a song 


that  is  purely  secular,  but  it  isn’t.  It  is 
about  every  man’s  fear  of  growing  up 
and  taking  on  responsibilities,  which  I 
myself  go  through  from  day  to  day.” 
While  in  Toronto  the  Jamaican 
entertainers  were  kept  very  busy  with 
appearances  on  local  T.V.,  schools, 
churches  and  the  Harbour  Front  enter- 
tainment centre. 

The  profits  from  Fr.  Ho  Lung’s 
Toronto  appearances  will  be  used  to 
support  the  work  of  the  Aquinas 
Cooperative.  This  is  an  organization 
that  he  has  founded  among  the  poor 
folk  of  Kingston;  the  members  are 
squatters  in  an  area  in  his  parish  who 
save  their  money  together,  and  who 
have  organized  social  self-help  projects 
in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  Fr.  Ho 
Lung’s  hope  that  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  land  on  which  they 
are  living  that  they  will  have  some- 
thing more  concrete  to  fall  back  on. 

Father  Ho  Lung  has  recorded  seven 
long-playing  records  in  all. 

1.  CARIBBEAN  BREAD  & WINE 

2.  MARIANNA 

3.  JASMINE  & JEREMIAH 

4.  LETTERS  JOB  TO  JOHN 

5.  MISSA  VITAE 

6.  BROTHER  SOUL 

7.  SISTER  SONG 

(Hymn  to  the  Almighty) 

Missa  Vitae  is  the  only  record  we  have 
available  at  the  present  time.  Cost  is 
$5.50  plus  50^  postage.  To  order, 
write  to: 

The  Mission  Information  Dept., 
Distribution 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
SCARBOROUGH,  Ontario 
M1M  1M4 
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MISSION  EDUCATION  AIDS' 

SLIDE-TAPE  PRESENTATIONS 

TAPES:  Open  Reel  (*cassette  available) 

1 . Bahama j A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN* 


2.  Dominican  Republic 

23  minutes 

A people’s  struggle  for  independence. 
CANTE  LIBRE  (Song  of  Freedom)* 
26  minutes  (divided  into  three  parts) 
Problems  of  development. 

3.  Guyana 

1 CAN  SEE  CLEARLY  NOW  ** 

25  minutes 

Nationalization  of  the  Bauxite  industry. 

4.  Philippines 

LEARNING  TO  LISTEN 

19  minutes 

The  Credit  Union  Movement  as  an  approach 
to  development. 

5.  St.  Vincent’s 

WHERE  DOES  FREEDOM  LIE?* 

1 5 minutes 

Problems  of  cultural  development. 

6.  Immigration 

FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

20  minutes 

Canada’s  immigration  policy  and  the  prob- 
lems it  creates. 

7.  Mission 

MISSION  IN  THE  70’s 

32  minutes 

A series  of  reflections  by  missionaries  them- 
selves, on  their  work  and  the  problems  they 
encounter  as  well  as  on  their  ever-changing 
roles  as  missionaries. 

8.  Native  Peoples 

NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT  - AT 
WHAT  COST? 

20  minutes 

Based  on  the  theme  of  the  1975  Canadian 
Bishops’  Labour  Day  message. 

9.  l^or/<7  Hunger 

SHARING  DAILY  BREAD  ** 

1 6 minutes 

Based  on  the  1974  Labour  Day  Statement  of 
the  Canadian  Bishops  about  people  and 
food. 

10.  Our  World 

OF  TOWERS  AND  TONGUES** 

1 5 minutes 

A theologian  reflects  on  the  kind  of  world 
we  are  building  today. 
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1 1 . Multinationals  GUESS  WHO'S  COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

20  minutes 

Looks  at  the  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western  especially 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

1 2.  FROM  WORDS  TO  ACTION 

20  minutes 

Based  on  the  1976  Labour  Day  Statement  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Bishops  urging  involvement  in  issues 
facing  us  today. 

To  rent:  1 week  — $5.00  Purchase  price  — $50.00 
2 weeks  - $7.50  #12-  $60.00 

**Available  in  film  strip  with  cassette  — Price  $15.00 

For  your  convenience  the  following  distribution  centers  have  been 
arranged.  Please  direct  your  requests  to  the  center  nearest  you. 


Miss  Mary  Reilly, 

Catholic  Centre, 

150  Robson  Street, 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  V6B  2A7 
Tel:  (604)  683-2484 

Mrs.  Bea  Davis, 

The  Mission  Council, 

11 0-1 8th  Avenue,  S.W., 
CALGARY,  Alberta.  T2S  0B9 
Tel:  (403)  263-8406 

Regina  Christian  Film  Service, 
3225  1 3th  Avenue, 

REGINA,  Sask.  S4T  1T5 
Tel:  (306)  523-1651 

Ms.  Lucianna  Pike,  Librarian 
788  Wolseley  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG,  Man.  R3G  1C6 
Tel:  (204)  774-2556 

Sr.  Margaret  McKinnon, 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 

Box  997, 

KINGSTON,  Ont.  K7L  1 Y5 
Tel:  (613)  548-4136 

Mission  Information  Department, 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
SCARBOROUGH,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 
Tel:  (416)  261-7135 


Mission-Hope,  P.O.  Box  24, 

ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont.  L2R  6R4 
Tel:  (416)  684-6401 

M.  Conrad  Voissard, 

C.C.O.D.P., 

9110  Papineau  Ave., 

MONTREAL,  Quebec.  H2M  2CH 
Tel:  (514)  387-7641 

Sr.  Anne  Fleming, 

St.  Ignatius  Convent, 

P.O.  Box  430, 

BEDFORD,  N.S.  BON  1 B0 

Fr.  Daniel  MacDonald, 

YCS  - YCW 
Nazareth  House, 

69  King’s  Road, 

SYDNEY,  N.S.  BIS  1 A2 
Tel:  (902)  539-3621 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 

P.O.  Box  1689, 
CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

Tel:  (902)  892-1251 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Fuchs, 

Oxfam  Development 
Education  Centre, 

382  Duckworth  Street, 

ST.  JOHN’S,  Nfld.  A1C  1H8 
Tel:  (709)  753-2202 
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Friendship 

Trudy  Verwey 
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It  was  a clear  late  summer  day, 
* September  17,  1944,  when  we  were 
liberated.  The  air-raid  sirens  went  off 
early  in  the  morning  and  everybody 
had  to  stay  in  their  homes.  The  sky 
became  full  of  airplanes,  Allied  and 
German  fighters,  some  came  down  so 
low  that  it  seemed  they  would  touch 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Even  if  we  had 
been  allowed  out,  it  was  too  dangerous 
and  frightening  as  there  was  shooting 
constantly. 

Towards  the  evening  we  saw  many 
airplanes  pulling  gliders,  and  thousands 
of  parachutists  came  floating  down,  a 
beautiful  sight  in  all  different  colours. 
It  looked  as  though  they  were  leaves 
falling  from  the  trees. 

Our  family  consisted  of  our  parents, 
and  twelve  children,  three  boys  and 
nine  girls,  ranging  in  ages  from  1 6 to  4. 

We  lived  in  a small  village  called 
Hatert  near  Nymegen,  about  five  miles 
from  the  German  border  close  to  the 
front  line. 

The  following  month,  October, 
1 944,  we  first  met  J oe  Curcio,  who  had 
arrived  with  his  battalion  of  Canadian 
soliders.  Days  before  their  arrival  we 
had  been  asked  by  officials  if  we  were 
able  to  take  a couple  of  soldiers  into 
our  homes,  as  the  winter  was  ahead  of 
us,  and  sleeping  in  tents  would  not  be 
comfortable.  With  our  large  family  we 
had  a good  sized  home,  which  we 
needed  of  course,  but  like  everyone 
else,  we  made  room  for  a few  men, 


Joe,  as  a young  soidier,  with  two 
oldest  boys  and  youngest  sister.  Taken 
in  1945. 


who  after  all  had  left  their  homes  and 
comfort  to  help  us. 

Joe  Curcio  was  one  of  the  men 
assigned  to  our  home.  We  were  very 
proud  and  grateful  that  these  men, 
most  of  them  still  quite  young,  Joe 
was  only  19  years  old,  came  to  a 
strange  country  so  far  away  from  their 
own  homes,  to  bring  us  freedom. 

Joe  seemed  to  fit  in  with  our  family 
immediately.  We  thought  he  was  the 
greatest.  He  was  kind,  pleasant  and  he 
had  a great  sense  of  humour.  Dad  was 
quite  a musician;  besides  playing  the 
trombone  and  tuba,  he  also  played  the 
accordion,  and  Joe  often  played  along 
with  him  on  his  trumpet. 

In  the  mornings  when  Joe  was  off 
duty,  he  would  go  to  Mass  with  our 
brothers.  We  had  sad  times  together, 
but  also  happy  ones.  For  hours  at 
night  the  electricity  would  be  off  in 
and  around  the  city,  and  with  the 
candles  on,  we  would  spend  these 
hours  having  sing-songs,  and  of  course 
long  discussions  about  life  in  Canada. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
was  limited.  Almost  every  family  had 
an  English  dictionary  and  by  using  our 
hands,  feet  and  faces  we  were  able  to 
carry  on  conversations. 

Sirens  had  kept  us  awake  for  more 
than  four  years  and  always  frightened 
us.  We  would  have  to  get  up  at  night 
and  line  up  in  the  downstairs  hall,  the 
little  ones  asleep  on  the  older  ones 
shoulders,  until  the  all-clear  signal 
sounded.  The  front  and  back  doors 
were  usually  kept  open,  in  case  a fire 
bomb  hit.  We  often  saw  burning  air- 
craft coming  down  and  it  always 
seemed  as  if  they  would  come  straight 
at  us.  We  had  open  fields  at  the  back 
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The  family  in  1947. 


of  our  house  which  gave  us  a good 
view  of  the  sky. 

When  Joe  and  his  buddies  arrived, 
we  were  not  as  afraid  of  the  sirens  as 
before.  We  as  children  trusted  in  them 
so  much,  that  we  felt  that  they  could 
keep  danger  away.  We  as  youngsters  did 
have  our  laughs,  for  example  watch- 
ing the  men  wash  and  shave  in  the 
mornings  with  “warm”  water.  We  had 
never  been  used  to  such  luxuries  as 
warm  water.  We  had  no  central  heating 
either.  They  really  had  left  a lot  of 
comfort  behind. 

Joe  and  his  fellow  soldiers  spoiled 
us  with  chocolate  bars  and  white 
bread,  all  of  which  we  had  not  seen  for 
years.  Whenever  we  did  get  a chocolate 
bar,  that  none  of  our  brothers  or  sis- 
ters saw,  we  would  hide  it  under  our 


pillows.  To  share  a bar  with  12  was 
impossible,  even  though  it  would  have 
been  the  charitable  thing  to  do.  To  us 
in  those  days  that  was  too  much  to 
expect.  When  it  was  dark  and  quiet  at 
night  we  would  share  with  the  few 
that  would  still  be  awake.  That  was 
always  a real  treat. 

We  took  Joe  all  oyer  with  us,  to 
visit  relatives,  or  whatever  was  going 
on.  When  the  time  came  that  he  and 
his  group  had  to  move  on,  we  felt  very 
sad,  but  wherever  he  went,  he  would 
always  come  back  on  his  days  off  to 
spend  them  with  us.  He  often  had  to 
walk  for  miles  as  there  was  no  public 
transportation  in  those  days. 

He  told  us  about  his  family  and 
country.  We  had  adopted  him  as  our 
special  friend.  Even  though  he  was  still 
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only  20  by  that  time,  his  sincerity,  his 
love  for  all  of  us  and  example  as  a 
good  Christian  was  so  strong  that  we 
all  felt  very  close  to  him.  To  us  he  was 
a unique  person,  and  Canada  must  be  a 
good  country  with  people  like  him 
living  there. 

On  December  5th  the  Dutch  people 
celebrate  Saint  Nicolas,  that  is  when 
we  exchange  gifts,  but  during  the  war 
years,  there  were  not  many  presents  to 
exchange,  and  nobody  expected  it.  It 
was  thus  a great  surprise  to  all  of  us 
when  on  that  day,  Joe  and  his  buddies 
arrived  loaded  with  presents.  It  was 
unbelievable.  The  faces  of  the  younger 
children  seeing  dolls  and  even  a doll 
carriage  was  worth  every  effort  the 
boys  had  put  into  making  this  evening 
so  special. 

During  his  stay  with  us,  he  had 
mentioned  that  he  wanted  to  become 
a priest.  We  were  not  really  surprised; 
he  was  a good  and  religious  person. 

Joe  had  to  go  back  to  Canada  in 
January,  1946.  We  should  have  been 
happy  for  him,  but  we  didn’t  think  of 
his  parents,  brother  or  sisters  anxious- 
ly waiting  to  have  him  home.  We  felt 
terrible  and  we  all  cried.  Joe  had 
become  so  much  part  of  our  family, 
that  it  didn’t  seem  fair  that  our  great 
friend  was  leaving  us,  maybe  for  many 
years.  Why  did  Canada  have  to  be  so 
far  away? 

We  all  promised  to  stay  in  touch. 
We  corresponded  back  and  forth, 
exchanged  pictures  of  the  families,  and 
we  received  one  picture  of  Father  Joe 
as  a seminarian  near  the  grotto  of  Our 
Lady  at  the  Scarboro  Mission  House 
on  Kingston  Road. 

In  1950  our  father  and  older  ones 
of  the  family  started  discussing  emigra- 
tion. Many  families  were  trying  to  find 


a new  and  better  life  for  their  growing 
children.  Our  first  thought  was  of 
course,  Canada.  It  would  mean  that  we 
could  be  close  to  Joe.  Even  four  years 
of  separation  had  not  changed  our 
minds  or  feelings  for  him. 

We  wrote  Joe,  and  anxiously  waited 
for  his  answer.  He  was  in  the  middle  of 
his  studies,  and  we  certainly  did  not 
realize  what  we  were  asking  of  him  at 
that  time,  to  help  a family  of  15  emi- 
grate to  Canada. 

He  did  not  say  “no”,  but  told  us  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  help  our 
family.  It  must  have  taken  a lot  of 
time  from  his  studies,  as  there  was  so 
much  paperwork  to  be  done.  In  Cana- 
da Joe  took  care  of  the  paperwork,  we 
had  ours  to  do  in  Holland.  The  Scar- 
boro Missions,  I am  sure,  never  saw 
more  mail  from  Holland  or  telegrams 
than  between  February  and  July  of 
1950.  We  needed  sponsors,  medical 
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papers  to  get  ready,  our  house  had  to 
be  sold.  It  was  a very  exciting  time  for 
all  of  us.  We  were  willing  to  do  any- 
thing and  go  anywhere.  When  after  six 
months  all  the  paperwork  was  ready 
and  we  were  booked  for  passage  on 
the  ship  “Volendam”,  we  wired  Joe 
that  all  was  ready  and  we  were  to 
arrive  in  Toronto  on  July  22nd.  His 
only  reply  was  “Deo  Gratis”.  Poor 
Joe,  I still  wonder  what  went  on  in  his 
mind,  thinking  about  what  was  ahead 
of  him. 

The  ship  took  us  and  the  furniture 
to  Halifax,  and  after  a couple  of  days 
and  nights  on  the  train,  we  arrived 
finally  on  July  22nd,  1950,  at  Union 
Station  in  Toronto.  Joe  met  us  there 
with  some  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Looking  back,  what  young  man 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  take  it 
upon  himself  to  bring  to  a new  coun- 
try, a family  of  fifteen  from  a country 
where  no  English  was  spoken. 

We  had,  through  our  experience 
with  Joe  in  Holland,  put  our  trust  in 
him.  Joe  must  have  done  a lot  of  pray- 
ing and  put  his  faith  and  trust  com- 
pletely in  God. 

When  we  arrived  he  was  still  the 
same  Joe,  except  he  had  lost  a bit  of 
hair,  but  the  love  and  kindness  that  he 
and  his  family  showed  us  will  never  be 
forgotten.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the 
Curcio  family.  They  took  us  into  their 
homes  and  nothing  was  too  much  for 
them.  We  had  the  first  taste  of  spa- 
ghetti, hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  milk- 
shakes and  watermelon.  It  was  all  new 
to  us. 

Joe  took  us  out  to  our  jobs,  and 
within  two  weeks  we  were  all  working 
and  the  younger  ones  were  at  school. 

Our  parents  bought  a house  a 
couple  of  months  later.  Joe  went  back 


to  his  studies.  He  was  ordained  in 
1952  and  shortly  thereafter  left  for 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  were  all 
very  proud  of  him.  Here  was  our 
soldier  of  the  world,  who  had  become 
a soldier  for  Christ. 

Whenever  he  comes  home  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  we  keep  him 
busy.  We  are  all  married,  with  our  own 
families.  Our  parents  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  recently. 
Besides  their  twelve  children,  they 
have  60  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. Over  the  years  he  has 
officiated  often  at  our  weddings.  The 
last  occasion  was  a 25th  wedding 
anniversary. 

Last  year  when  one  couple  cele- 
brated their  25th  wedding  anniversary, 
they  decided  to  visit  Joe  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  It  was  a beautiful 
experience.  After  33  years  he  is  still 
the  same  loving  person  to  all  of  us. 

This  year  Father  Joe  will  celebrate 
his  25th  anniversary  as  a priest.  We 
will  never  let  him  forget  what  he  has 
done  for  us.  Whenever  he  is  on  holi- 
days here,  we  keep  him  busy.  We  can 
find  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  family  get- 
togethers,  or  any  reason  at  all  to  have 
him  with  us.  Even  the  younger  set  now 
have  started  to  find  ways  to  get  Father 
Joe  over  to  spend  time  with  them. 

To  all  of  us,  Father  Joe  is  loved  as  a 
special  brother-friend  and  spiritual 
advisor.  We  are  his  “other  family”! 

Our  whole  family  (about  100  in 
total)  have  a soft  spot  in  our  hearts  for 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions. 

After  33  years  I wonder  if  Father 
Joe  Curcio  ever  thought  that  when  he 
first  arrived  as  a soldier  in  a little  vil- 
lage of  Hatert  in  Holland,  he  would 
touch  a family  of  15  in  such  a way 
that  they  would  follow  him  to  Canada.* 
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Alphonsus 

Chafe 

Memorial 

Fund 

In  December  of  last  year,  Scarboro  suffered  the 
®loss  of  one  of  its  most  beloved  members,  Father 
Alphonsus  Chafe.  During  his  long  period  on  pro- 
motion work  for  our  Society  Tons’  answered 
thousands  of  letters  to  those  who  write  us  asking 
our  prayers  or  simply  wishing  us  well.  Many 
have  said  that  they  felt  he  was  a personal  friend 
even  though  they  had  never  met  him. 
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Here  are  a few  quotes  from  some  of  the  letters 
we  have  received: 


“My,  what  a shock  / received  when  / got  my 
little  book  saying  poor  Father  Chafe  had  passed 
away.  God  have  mercy  on  dear  Father.  / did  feel 
badly,  he  was  my  friend  of  long  standing.  The 
lovely  letters  / received,  / shall  miss  them.  / pray 
for  dear  Father  Chafe.  ” 

★ ★ ★ 

“I  am  saddened  by  the  news  of  Fr.  Chafe’s 
death.  Although  / never  met  him  personally  / 
have  corresponded  with  the  Scarboro  Society 
through  him  for  a long  time.  He  is  associated  in 
my  memory  with  the  earliest  Fathers,  your 
founder  Father  Fraser  and  the  men  who  first 
went  to  China.  ” 

★ ★ ★ 

“After  reading  about  Fr.  Chafe’s  death  / just 
cried.  / never  met  him  but  he  wrote  me  such 
nice  letters  three  years  ago  when  / had  problems. 
/ will  never  forget  the  good  his  letters  did  for 
me.  / am  very  sorry  that  he  passed  away,  and 
still  young.  ” 

★ ★ ★ 

“I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  Fr.  Chafe  died  on 
December  !2th  and  / meant  to  write  to  you 
sooner.  / express  my  sympathy  to  you  and  your 
Society  over  the  loss  of  such  a wonderful  mem- 
ber. He  has  done  a great  deal  for  souls  and  is 
now  a happy  priest  missioner  in  Heaven.  ’’ 
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Many  of  the  letters  contained  gifts,  offered  in 
memory  of  Tons’.  In  fact  there  were  so  many 
that  we  decided  we  would  set  up  a memorial 
fund  to  be  used  for  special  projects  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  St.  Vincent.  We  chose 
these  two  missions  because  Father  Chafe  had 
worked  there  — so  they  are  very  special  to  him. 
If  you  wish  to  send  us  a gift  in  his  memory, 
please  write  to  us,  care  of: 


Alphonsus  Chafe  Memorial  Fund, 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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Finance?1 


Monies  Received 


Bequests 

Calendar  Envelopes 
Spiritual  Bouquet  cards 
Chaplaincy  fees 
Diocesan  collections 
General  donations 
Mission  Information  Dept. 
Fixed  revenue 
Projects 


269,607. 

248,324. 

41,972. 

57,882. 

92,482. 

183,967. 

56,932. 

78,226. 

20,408. 

1,049,900. 


Balance  for  1976  - $68,148. 


In  order  to  give  you  a more  accurate 
1 picture  of  the  way  we  used  the 
monies  you  entrusted  to  us  perhaps  we 
can  take  a closer  look  at  what  some  of 
the  categories  mean. 

Monies  under  mission  allocation 
indicate  that  amount  sent  to  our 
missions  around  the  world.  This 
money  was  spent  first  of  all  as  living 
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expenses  and  then  to  actually  support 
the  work  and  projects  carried  out  by 
our  members. 

A good  deal  of  the  monies  spent  in 
Canada  were  spent  in  areas  related  to 
our  mission  work.  For  example,  the 
medical  and  travel  expenses  of  all  of  our 
members  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Education  of  our  students  and  perma- 


1976 


Monies  Disbursed 

Mission  allocation 

320,838. 

Formation  Education  Dept. 

55,863. 

Public  Relations  Office 

Ml  8,564. 

Mission  Information  Dept. 

134,111. 

Society  — general 

135,810. 

Society  Administration 

40,473. 

Headquarters 

169,948. 

Communications  Office 

6,145. 

981,752. 


Deficit  for  1975  - $47,008. 

Overall  surplus  1975-76  — $21,140. 

nent  members,  expenses  of  those  at 
home  who  are  in  Society  administra- 
tion, the  expense  for  the  upkeep  and 
operation  of  our  headquarters. 

Expenses  incurred  by  our  Mission 
Information  Department  are  actually 
monies  spent  on  making  Canadians 
aware  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  - 
such  as  our  magazine  and  audio  visuals. 


We  have  about  twenty-five  people 
working  for  us  — as  secretaries,  in  our 
promotion  office,  in  our  kitchen,  in 
the  upkeep  of  our  headquarters,  and 
we  try  to  pay  them  a just  salary. 

You  will  notice  we  came  out  ahead 
in  1976,  but  in  1975  we  were  in  the 
red.  Now  we  are  in  the  black  again  — 
thanks  to  you!* 
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SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of  WRITE:  The  Formation-Education  Department 

our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love  langston  R'oad55'0"  S°Ciety 

and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  Scarborough,  Ontario.  Ml  M IM4 
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*Fr.  Paul  Flaherty  first  went  to  Japan  in 
1950.  He  returned  to  Canada  early  this 
year  and  is  now  helping  out  in  a Canadian 
parish.  Founder  of  the  Mizunami  Parish, 
he  remembers  an  early  visit  to  the  land- 
lord’s home. 


I Remember 


In  1960,  I was  asked  by  my  superiors  in  Japan  to  undertake  the  care  of  a huge 
country  area  in  Central  Japan.  Small  communities  of  Christians  were  scattered 
here  and  there  at  all  points  of  the  compass,  not  to  mention  some  2 million 
non-Christians  who  also  lived  in  the  area.  Until  I could  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  area,  doing  anything  permanent  like  buying  property  and  building  a 
new  chapel  was  out  of  the  question.  Doing  the  next  best  thing,  through  the  kind 
offices  of  a zealous  Catholic  medical  doctor  and  after  much  negotiation,  we 
managed  to  rent  an  ancient,  but  adequately  large  two-storey  frame  building  on 
the  main  street  of  Mizunami  City,  a metropolis  of  40,000  people  which  lay  at 
the  hub  of  the  area  concerned.  Until  quite  recently  it  had  served  as  the  local  post 
office,  and  the  retired  postmaster,  Mr.  Tanaka,  and  his  wife  lived  in  back  of  the 
property. 

The  day  set  for  the  signing  of  the  rental  contract  finally  arrived.  Doctor 
Tsunoka  was  gracious  enough  to  accompany  me,  and  on  the  way  over  to  the 
post  office,  he  tactfully  suggested  I be  on  my  best  behaviour  today  because  I was 
to  be  the  first  live  Westerner  the  Tanakas  had  ever  met.  Any  knowledge  they  had 
of  the  West  and  Western  customs  had  been  gleaned  from  listening  to  the  radio  or 
watching  television. 

After  signing  and  sealing  the  contract,  Mrs.  Tanaka  disappeared  for  a few 
minutes  and  re-appeared  with  a tray  full  of  what  looked  to  me  like  huge  straw- 
berry sundaes,  which  were  duly  put  in  front  of  each  guest.  When  the  doctor 
began  to  eat,  I too  dug  in  with  great  gusto  — but  only  for  the  first  spoonful.  To 
my  chagrin  I discovered  that  the  red  stuff  on  top  of  the  vanilla  ice  cream  was  not 
crushed  strawberries,  but  canned  tomatoes.  From  watching  T.V.  programs,  the 
elderly  couple  had  become  convinced  that  Westerners  loved  ice  cream,  that 
Westerners  loved  tomatoes.  So,  on  a hot  summer  day,  what  better  treat  could 
they  provide  for  their  honoured  Canadian  guest  than  a tomato  sundae?  Although 
I was  and  still  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  thought  this  kindly  Japanese  couple  gave 
to  the  proper  entertainment  of  a guest,  I am  no  longer  a particular  devotee  of 
canned  tomatoes.  Now,  by  necessity  a calorie-watcher,  I wish  I could  say  the 
same  about  vanilla  ice  cream.* 

Paul  Flaherty,  SFM 
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EXPIR 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


4 


i 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


SEPTEMBER 


1977 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


During  the  summer  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  arrived  home  from 
Guyana,  after  spending  the  last  three  years  in  that 
mission.  Ken  spent  the  summer  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
enjoying  the  holidays  with  his  large  family  of  brothers, 
sisters,  nephews  and  nieces. 


/\fter  spending  the  past  several  years  living  along  the 
Amazon  River,  Fr.  Omar  Dixon  found  the  Canadian 
summer  easy  to  take.  Omar  went  to  Brazil  in  1968  and  is 
the  present  Regional  Co-ordinator  of  that  mission. 


Cr.  4DF’  MacDonald  spent  the  summer  in  Arisag,  Nova 
Scotia.  Don  is  head  of  the  Religious  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Marist  Brothers  international  school  in  Kobe, 
Japan.  This  summer  was  different  as  Fr.  Don  did  not  spend 
it  at  summer  school  but  simply  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
his  relatives  and  friends  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Fr.  MacDona/i 
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Vol.  58,  No.  8 


September,  1977 


from  the  Editor 

September  heralds  a change  in  seasons  — summer  gives  way  to  autumn  and 
thoughts  of  winter  begin  to  intrude.  With  this  same  theme  of  change  in 
mind,  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  writes  of  the  change  he  experienced  on  his  first 
extended  visit  to  the  Dominican  Republic  since  he  lived  and  worked  there  a 
generation  ago.  Our  Far  East  Correspondent,  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  gives  us  a glimpse 
into  the  changing  attitudes  of  the  big  labor  unions  in  Japan. 

Significant  change  can  also  be  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  Latin 
America,  Southern  Africa  and  the  Philippines.  In  these  countries  the  concern  of 
the  Church  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  — the  concern  for  a more  just  and  human 
social  order  has  led  many  to  imprisonment,  expulsion  and  very  often  death. 
Bishop  Donal  Lamont  is  exiled  from  Rhodesia  and  Bishop  Joseph  Regan  is 
labelled  ‘communist’.  In  Latin  America  Christians  are  spied  upon  — persecuted. 
The  Peruvian  Bishops  state  ‘the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Church  have 
inescapable  political  implications  for  there  can  be  no  evangelization  without  a 
commitment  to  the  struggle  against  domination.  The  Gospel  does  not  encourage 
an  evasion  of  our  earthly  responsibilities,  rather  it  leads  us  to  assume  them  and 
live  them  before  the  Lord.’ 

Yes,  change  is  taking  place  not  only  in  the  seasons  but  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  the  world  over.* 


Editor : Gerald  Curry,  SFW\/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SF M/ Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescov\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  |§SN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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A Church 
History 
for  our 
Times 

Joseph  Curcio,  SFM 
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JTie  year  1976  will  probably  pass 
into  the  Church  History  of  Latin 
America  as  the  most  agitated  year  of 
the  century.  The  Latin  American 
Church  has  experienced  violent  deaths 
of  priests  and  religious,  the  expelling 
of  bishops,  incursion  of  religious 
centres,  and  the  incessant  spying  and 
persecution  in  untold  ways  on  Church 
members  who  speak  out  against  injus- 
tices. 

These  military  blows  against  the 
committed  members  of  the  Church 
have  resulted  in  prophetic  action  by 
Church  authorities.  Many  of  these 


HI 


in  many  Latin  American  countries  the  military  are  an  ever  present  and  oppres- 
sive reality. 


have  shown  great  concern  about  the 
military  doctrine  of  “national  security,” 
a doctrine  that  places  the  state  under 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  doctrine,  molded  by  the 
Brazilian  military,  has  made  special 
progress  in  Chile.  Its  policy  regarding 
the  Church  is  to  collaborate  with  the 
hierarchy  and  convince  it  that  the 
Church  and  the  state  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  “the  defense  of  Western 
and  Christian  civilization  in  face  of  the 
attacks  of  international  communism.” 
It  holds  that  such  military  govern- 
ments should  favor  the  various  expres- 


sions of  Christianity  such  as  proces- 
sions, pilgrimages  and  other  public  acts 
of  devotion.  There  is  also  an  insistence 
on  the  need  to  “purify”  the  ranks  of 
the  Church  of  “Marxists  and  their 
allies.”  The  faith,  it  claims,  can  be 
considered  in  certain  cases  as  “subver- 
sive” when  the  believers,  religious  or 
civilians,  uphold  such  a faith  in  order 
to  defend  human  rights  and  to  defend 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  their 
political  views.  For  the  military,  these 
would  be  the  aims  of  the  Marxists  and 
other  subversives. 

During  1976,  the  Church  has  been 
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persecuted  in  different  nations  through- 
out the  continent,  wherever  the  armed 
forces  are  in  power.  During  this  persecu- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  “national  security” 
took  hold  and  became  refined.  For 
example,  dozens  of  bishops  and  priests 
of  Latin  America  were  expelled  by  the 
military  government  of  Ecuador  while 
participating  in  a pastoral  meeting  in 
Riobamba,  a meeting  considered  by 
the  government  as  subversive.  This  im- 
prisonment and  expulsion  of  Church 
dignitaries  was  publicly  denounced  by 
Church  authorities  in  many  countries. 
Another  example  is  the  expulsion  of 
seven  Jesuits  by  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  in  1976,  under  the 
accusation  of  promoting  subversive 
movements.  Another  Jesuit  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  military  police  of  Brazil 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  a police 
station  to  defend  some  prisoners  who 
were  arbitrarily  arrested.  A Brazilian 
Bishop,  Adriano  Hipolito,  of  Nova 
Iguazu,  was  kidnapped  and  tortured 
by  a mysterious  band  of  men  and  was 
later’  released,  covered  with  red  paint, 
on  the  open  street.  The  kidnappers 
have  never  been  identified. 

In  Argentina,  ten  religious  persons 
were  murdered,  another  25  were  taken 
prisoners  and  others  expelled  under 
diverse  accusations  related  to  subver- 
sion. Three  Chilean  bishops,  one  of 
whom  was  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Bishops  Conference  of  that  country, 
Carlos  Camus,  were  assaulted  at  the 
airport  of  Pudahual  in  Santiago  on 
their  return  from  Ecuador.  They 
stated  that  among  the  attackers  were 
agents  of  the  police.  The  military 
and  police  incursions  and  searches  of 
convents  and  residences  of  religious 
are  frequent  in  some  countries  under 


accusations  that  are  never  proven.  A 
complete  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Churches  has  yet  to  be  established. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  doctrine 
of  “national  security.”  Its  implications 
for  the  Church  are  now  being  studied 
and  analyzed  by  different  Latin 
American  Churches  in  search  for  a 
viable  policy  and  criterion.  This  theme 
was  amply  discussed  in  Ottawa,  Cana- 
da, by  the  Latin  American  Conference 
of  Religious  (CLAR)  with  the  partici- 
pation of  Canadian  and  United  States 
bishops.  Now,  some  universities  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  to  promote 
special  courses  on  the  theme  of  human 
rights  in  Latin  America.  The  Brazilian 
bishops  have  published  during  1976 
several  documents  dealing  with  human 
rights  and  the  socio-economic  situation 
of  that  country.  Everywhere,  Church 
publications  such  as  magazines  and 
newspapers,  show  awareness  of  the 
effects  of  the  doctrine  of  ‘national 
security’  on  the  life  of  the  Church. 

However,  the  persecution  of  the 
priests  and  religious  was  not  restricted  . 
to  countries  of  military  regimes.  In 
Colombia,  for  example,  where  the 
government  has  strong  military  sup- 
port, the  police  made  violent  searches 
of  religious  houses  and  made  some 
arrests.  The  authorities  accused  priests 
and  sisters  of  being  implicated  in  sub- 
versive movements.  Also,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a Canadian 
priest,  Michael  La  Roche,  of  the 
Voluntas  Dei  Institute,  Quebec,  was 
spied  on  for  many  days  by  a known 
criminal  paid  by  a wealthy  Puerto 
Rican  landowner  and  hired  by  the 
local  military  authority.  The  criminal’s 
purpose  was  to  harass  or  kill.  Also  a 
native  priest,  Lidio  Cadet,  has  been 
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Along  Brazil’s  Amazon  River  harvesting  and  selling  jute  helps  to  make  ends 
meet. 
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under  strict  surveillance  by  secret 
police.  Both  have  been  outspoken 
regarding  the  injustices  practised  by 
wealthy  landowners,  some  of  whom 
are  the  military  and  political  authori- 
ties themselves.  A Scarboro  Mission 
priest,  Louis  Quinn,  on  one  occasion 
found  the  parish  car  set  ablaze  as  a 
threat  to  his  personal  safety.  Both  Fr. 
Ray  Shannon  of  Kingston  Diocese  and 
I have  felt  the  pressures  of  suppressed 


violence  in  our  relations  with  powerful 
landowners  and  military  authorities  in 
our  efforts  to  release  imprisoned 
farmers  or  make  public  the  injustices 
suffered  by  them. 

It  is  revealing  to  relate  these  events 
with  the  voting  recently  in  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  to  condemn  the 
military  regime  in  Chile.  Twelve  coun- 
tries voted  against  the  resolution  from 
among  the  1 32  voting  countries.  All  of 
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them  belong  to  Latin  America:  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica, 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Para- 
gua,  Uruguay  and  of  course  Chile 
itself.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
these  countries  are  all  governed  by 
their  armed  forces,  with  the  exception 
of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  abstained.  Let  no  one  doubt  the 
importance  and  influence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  “national  security. ” 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics 
of  the  banner  of  “national  security” 
raised  by  the  military  against  the 
Churches  of  Latin  America  is  Fr. 
Gonzalo  Arroyo,  Jesuit  priest  and 
university  professor  of  Santiago,  Chile. 
According  to  Fr.  Arroyo  it  is  no  longer 
a question  of  suspecting  the  role  of  the 
military  in  the  persecution  of  the 
churches,  but  rather  a question  of 
understanding  its  motivations  and 
strategies.  He  claims  that  the  military 
are  not  alone,  but  rather  are  supported 
and  motivated  by  companies  with 
international  capital,  and  their  local 
allies.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
of  the  United  States  (CIA)  sees,  in  the 
cry  for  social  justice  and  the  defense 
of  human  rights,  an  opening  for  com- 
munism. Therefore,  it  is  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  “national  security,” 
with  its  consequent  persecution  of  the 
Churches  of  Latin  America.  Fr. 
Arroyo  offers  documentary  proof  and 
personal  testimony  to  support  this 
statement. 

On  February  23,  in  Montreal,  Cana- 
da, Bishop  Helder  Camara  told  Canadi- 
ans that  “Canada  should  not  be  mis- 
guided by  fears  of  communism  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  of  national  security  on 
the  other,  fears  which  cause  the  spend- 


ing of  vast  sums  of  money  in  arms  and 
defense  programs.”  On  the  24th  of 
February,  1977,  the  220  bishops  of 
Brazil  issued  a detailed  statement 
regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  Brazil. 

In  this  document  the  bishops  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  state  to  plan  for 
national  security,  but  add  that  na- 
tional security  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  is  incompatible  with  the  con- 
stant insecurity  of  the  people.  This 
takes  the  shape  of  arbitrary  means  of 
repression,  etc.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  reality  of  the  doctrine 
of  “national  security”  which  is  just  as 
real  as  “communism.” 

The  strategy  against  the  church  is  L 
to  eliminate  the  dynamic  members  of  ! 
the  hierarchy  and  faithful.  It  involves  j 
creating  contradictions  within  the  j 
clergy  and  among  the  faithful,  degrad-  \ 
ing  foreign  clergy  who  speak  out 
against  injustices,  and  the  winning  of 
favour  of  the  clergy  and  faithful  gener- 
ally through  large  gifts  for  charitable 
works.  This  is  done  through  trans- 
national companies  and  the  armed 
forces.  These  views  taken  from  Fr. 
Arroyo’s  experience  and  reflections, 
are  under  continual  discussion.  They 
are  considered  well  founded  by  those 
committed  to  justice  in  Latin  America. 

This  acceptance  of  Fr.  Arroyo’s 
studies  is  reflected  constantly  by 
those  interested  in  social  justice.  A 
recent  example  was  manifest  in  the 
person  of  Bishop  Juan  Flores.  The 
Conference  of  Latin  American  Bishops 
(CELAM)  held  a meeting  recently  in 
Puerto  Rico.  In  that  meeting  there  was 
a unity  of  criterion  and  the  conflictive 
doctrine  of  “national  security”  was  j 
well  aired.  Bishop  Juan  Flores  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  a press  confer- 
ence, gave  concrete  examples  of  mili-  j 
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Men  like  these  are  today’s  leaders  in  Church  and  community . 


j tary  connivance  with  powerful  trans- 
national businesses.  Mentioning  the 
Rosario  Mining  Company  in  his  coun- 
try, he  spoke  of  how  the  military  dealt 
roughly  with  the  local  population, 
who  were  forced  to  move  from  their 
land  which  was  required  by  Rosario 
Mining  for  its  own  use,  and  that  many 
were  taken  to  jail  in  the  vehicles  of  the 
same  company.  The  Bishop  spoke  of 
the  weakness  of  the  people  and  their 
inability  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  military,  political  influence,  eco- 
nomic pressures,  and  so  bn.  He  seemed 
to  be  saying  in  that  interview  with  the 
press,  along  with  Moses  of  old,  “Let 
my  people  go.” 

The  Latin  American  Church  is  con- 
cerned about  the  sufferings  of  the 


people,  the  poor,  the  defenseless.  This 
concern  is  felt  by  many  at  all  levels  of 
Church  leadership,  including  lay 
leaders.  The  inhuman  monster  which 
feeds  on  the  defenseless  populations  of 
Latin  America  is  taking  the  form  of 
military  dictatorship,  either  as  an  open 
military  regime  or  as  an  apparent 
representative  democracy.  In  this,  the 
influence  and  control  by  powerful 
foreign  countries  through  their  embas- 
sies, aid  programs,  and  transnational 
businesses,  is  too  apparent  to  deny. 
The  70’s  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a time  of  prophets.  Through 
them,  the  Lord  calls  on  all  to  a collec- 
tive repentance.  Our  “fellow  man”  is 
not  just  one  man,  but  whole  nations 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  injustice.* 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Dona/ 
Lamont’s  recent  exile  from  Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia)  was  the  culmination  of  20 
years  of  struggle  for  Justice  in  South- 
ern Africa.  We  share  a recent  interview 
with  Bishop  Lamont,  who  was  in 
Toronto  as  part  of  a North  American 
and  European  speaking  tour  to  witness 
for  the  black  Africans  among  whom  he 
lived  and  worked  for  over  30  years. 


[suppose  you  know  why  I’m  not  in 
■ Rhodesia.  I was  deprived  of  citizen- 
ship because  I had  been  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  and  I was  sentenced  to 
10  years  with  labour  which  was,  after 
an  appeal  to  the  Appeal  Court, 
reduced  to  four  years  — three  sus- 
pended. My  offense  was  not  what 
some  people,  some  people  of  the 
media,  were  led  to  believe.  I was  not 
found  guilty  of  harbouring  terrorists.  I 
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pleaded  guilty  to  four  charges,  two  of 
failing  to  report  the  presence  of  what 
the  government  calls  terrorists,  but 
what  the  African  majority  population 
calls  Freedom  Fighters.  I was  also 
found  guilty  of  inciting  others  not  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  these  guerrillas. 

What  happened  is  a very  simple 
matter.  At  one  of  the  remote  mission 
stations  close  to  the  Mozambique 
border,  there  were  two  nuns  who  ran  a 
little  clinic.  One  day  in  April  of  last 
year  they  got  a note  handed  in  by  one 
of  the  African  villagers  and  this  note 
asked  the  Sisters  to  leave  a little  parcel 
containing  very  simple  medicines,  not 
drugs,  nothing  dangerous  but  simple 
pills  — anti-malaria  pills  — and  pills  to 
counteract  diarrhea.  And  the  Sister 
said  to  me,  what  do  we  do?  And  1 said, 
when  people  come  along  looking  for 
simple  medicines,  you  don’t  ask  ques- 
tions, you  give  them.  She  said  that 
they  may  be  what  the  government 
calls  terrorists  and  we  are  supposed  to 
report.  I said  that  I would  take  full 
responsibility. 

Charges  were  laid  against  me  and  I 
pleaded  guilty.  An  interesting  thing 
about  my  trial  was  that  I didn’t  take 
an  oath.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  not  only  quickening  the  process  of 
the  finding  of  myself  as  guilty,  but 
also  gave  me  the  opportunity,  accord- 
ing to  our  law,  of  making  a long  un- 
sworn statement.  This  long,  unsworn 
statement  took  3-1/2  hours,  but  it 
gave  me  a most  marvellous  opportu- 
nity of  telling  the  regime  exactly  what 
I thought  of  them.  And  there  were  no 
holds  barred.  They  couldn’t  interrupt. 
So  the  judge  and  his  two  assistants  had 
to  listen  to  the  whole  thing.  And  that 
has  now  been  published  in  a book  — 
just  out  last  week. 


Now  why  did  I plead  guilty  and 
why  did  I not  report  the  presence  of 
these  enemies  of  the  State? 

The  reasons  are  very  simple.  Were  I 
to  have  reported  the  presence  of  these 
people  who  represent  the  masses,  I 
would  certainly  have  given  to  the 
African  population  the  impression  that 
I supported  the  regime,  the  Smith 
regime,  which  as  you  know  is  not 
acknowledged  by  any  civil  authority  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  illegal  regime.  No 
nation  in  the  world  has  diplomatic 
representation  with  Rhodesia.  That  is 
one  fairly  cohesive  argument  about  its 
illegality.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  rule  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed  because  the  present  govern- 
ing party,  the  Rhodesian  Front  Party, 
at  the  last  general  election  gained  a 
total  of  57,000  votes.  All  the  constitu- 
ents added  up  together  gave  Mr. 
Smith’s  party  a total  of  57,000  votes 
out  of  a population  of  6-1/3  million. 
Now  were  I to  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
State,  reporting  the  nationalists’ 
presence  there,  then  obviously  the 
credibility  of  the  Church  would  fade 
in  the  eyes  of  the  African  people. 

Number  two,  were  I to  call  in  the 
so-called  security  forces  to  a certain 
area  and  have  them  carry  out  their 
search  and  destroy  operation,  which 
involves  the  bombing  of  villages  and 
the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  inno- 
cent people,  even  women  and  children, 
obviously  the  credibility  of  the  Church 
would  go  and  the  presence  of  mission- 
aries in  the  area  would  be  totally  and 
wholly  intolerable  to  the  local  people. 

Number  three,  I regarded  myself  as 
having  a more  serious  nesponsbility  to 
protect  the  lives  of  my  missionaries 
than  I had  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
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soldiers.  After  all,  the  missionaries 
themselves  are  unarmed.  They  hadn’t 
even  the  comfort  of  a telephone. 

Again,  if  I am  supposed  to  always 
act  as  the  agent  of  the  State  in  these 
cases,  where  does  that  leave  the  partic- 
ular relationship  which  is  accepted  by 
Western  civilization,  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  a minister  of 
religion,  of  any  religion,  and  his 
people.  I am  not  talking  about  the 
secrecy  of  confession  or  anything  like 
that,  but  where  does  that  wholly  desir- 
able relationship  which  is  based  on 
respect  of  conscience,  where  does  that 
go?  If  the  clergyman  of  any 
denomination  is  supposed  to  report 
the  presence  of  the  enemies  of  the 
State,  it  would  mean  that  were  he  to 
go  into  church  and  see  among  the  con- 
gregation someone  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  an  enemy  of  the  State,  he 
would  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
inform.  And  so  make  that  man’s  act  of 
worship  a cause  for  his  being  arrested. 

The  control  of  the  government  of 
Rhodesia  is  based  on  a racist  ethic 
which  denies  to  the  majority  their  full 
development;  the  full  development 
and  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
are  theirs  as  a natural  right.  From  the 
beginning  distinctions  are  made.  Afri- 
can children  do  not  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  education  because 
education  is  not  compulsory  for  them 
as  it  is  for  white  children.  Even  when 
they  do  get  into  secondary  education, 
the  proportion  of  those  permitted  to 
pass  examinations  is  controlled  by 
government.  Africans  are  not  allowed 
to  be  officers  in  the  Army  or  the 
Police.  They  are  denied  access  to  cer- 
tain of  the  Government  departments. 
The  distribution  of  land  is  totally 


unfair.  Mr.  Smith  says  to  the  world, 
could  anything  be  better  than  this,  we 
give  half  to  the  whites  and  half  to  the 
blacks,  isn’t  that  fair?  But  he  forgets 
that  there  are  26  blacks  for  every 
white.  The  world  doesn’t  know  that 
week  by  week  there  are  African  men 
executed  by  hanging  for  political  or 
politically  motivated  offences.  The 
world  doesn’t  know  it,  because  the 
government  has  made  a regulation 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the 
government  to  say  whom  it  has 
executed. 

Furthermore,  an  Act  called  the 
Amnesty  and  Compensation  Act,  pro- 
tects any  member  of  the  Security 
Forces  for  any  action  he  may  perform 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  duty,  pro- 
vided he  does  it  in  good  faith.  That  is, 
he  can  take  a pot-shot  at  anybody.  So 
we  have  every  day  lists  of  people  who 
are  shot  for  curfew-breaking  and  no 
questions  asked  — whether  their  death 
was  instantaneous,  whether  they  were 
warned  “who  goes  there,’’  who  the 
people  were,  and  so  on.  And  that’s 
why  in  a case  like  my  own,  it  was  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  get  up 
and  say  the  Church,  and  Christianity 
as  a whole  whatever  denomination  you 
belong  to,  cannot  accept  this  state  of 
affairs  which  is  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  basic  tenets  of  Christianity. 

The  Church  must  make  it  quite 
clear  that  concern  for  social  justice  is 
an  integral  part  of  its  teaching.  For  a 
person  like  myself  involved  and 
accused  of  terrorism,  accused  of  vio- 
lence, I can  only  say  that  clergymen 
have  this  obligation  of  concerning 
themselves  with  justice  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Christian  message  and  of 
working  by  peaceful  means  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  unjust  social  structures.* 
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MISSION  EDUCATION  AIDS 


■ 


SLIDE-TAPE  PRESENTATIONS 

TAPES:  Open  Reel  (* cassette  available) 


1 . Bahamas 


2.  Dominican  Republic 


3.  Guyana 


4.  Philippines 


5.  St.  Vincent’s 


6.  Immigration 


7.  Mission 


A PLACE  IN  THE  SUN* 

23  minutes 

A people’s  struggle  for  independence. 
CANTE  LIBRE  (Song  of  Freedom)* 

26  minutes  (divided  into  three  parts) 
Problems  of  development. 

I CAN  SEE  CLEARLY  NOW  ** 

25  minutes 

Nationalization  of  the  Bauxite  industry. 

LEARNING  TO  LISTEN 

1 9 minutes 

The  Credit  Union  Movement  as  an  approach 
to  development. 

WHERE  DOES  FREEDOM  LIE?* 

1 5 minutes 

Problems  of  cultural  development. 

FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

20  minutes 

Canada’s  immigration  policy  and  the  prob- 
lems it  creates. 

MISSION  IN  THE  70’s 

32  minutes 

A series  of  reflections  by  missionaries  them- 
selves, on  their  work  and  the  problems  they 
encounter  as  well  as  on  their  ever-changing 
roles  as  missionaries. 


8.  Native  Peoples 


9.  World  Hunger 


10.  Our  World 


NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT  - AT 
WHAT  COST? 

20  minutes 

Based  on  the  theme  of  the  1975  Canadian 
Bishops’  Labour  Day  message. 

SHARING  DAILY  BREAD  ** 

1 6 minutes 

Based  on  the  1974  Labour  Day  Statement  of 
the  Canadian  Bishops  about  people  and 
food. 

OF  TOWERS  AND  TONGUES** 

1 5 minutes 

A theologian  reflects  on  the  kind  of  world 
we  are  building  today. 
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1 1 . Multinationals 


GUESS  WHO’S  COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

20  minutes 

Looks  at  the  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western  especially 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

1 2.  FROM  WORDS  TO  ACTION 

20  minutes 

Based  on  the  1976  Labour  Day  Statement  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Bishops  urging  involvement  in  issues 
facing  us  today. 


To  rent:  1 week  — $5.00  Purchase  price  — $50.00 
2 weeks -$7.50  #12 -$60.00 

**Available  in  film  strip  with  cassette  — Price  $15.00 

For  your  convenience  the  following  distribution  centers  have  been 
arranged.  Please  direct  your  requests  to  the  center  nearest  you. 


Miss  Mary  Reilly, 

Catholic  Centre, 

150  Robson  Street, 
VANCOUVER,  B.C.  V6B  2A7 
Tel:  (604)  683-2484 

Mrs.  Bea  Davis, 

The  Mission  Council, 

1 1 0-1 8th  Avenue,  S.W., 
CALGARY,  Alberta.  T2S  0B9 
Tel:  (403)  263-8406 

Regina  Christian  Film  Service, 
3225  1 3th  Avenue, 

REGINA,  Sask.  S4T  1T5 
Tel:  (306)  523-1651 

Ms.  Lucianna  Pike,  Librarian 
788  Wolseley  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG,  Man.  R3G  1C6 
Tel:  (204)  774-2556 

Sr.  Margaret  McKinnon, 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 

Box  997, 

KINGSTON,  Ont.  K7L  1 Y5 
Tel:  (613)  548-4136 

Mission  Information  Department, 
Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 
SCARBOROUGH,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 
Tel:  (416)  261-7135 


Mission-Hope,  P.O.  Box  24, 

ST.  CATHARINES,  Ont.  L2R  6R4 
Tel:  (416)  684-6401 

M.  Conrad  Voissard, 

C.C.O.D.P., 

91 10  Papineau  Ave., 

MONTREAL,  Quebec.  H2M  2CH 
Tel:  (514)  387-7641 

Sr.  Anne  Fleming, 

St.  Ignatius  Convent, 

P.O.  Box  430, 

BEDFORD,  N.S.  BON  1 B0 

Fr.  Daniel  MacDonald, 

YCS  - YCW 
Nazareth  House, 

69  King’s  Road, 

SYDNEY,  N.S.  BIS  1A2 
Tel:  (902)  539-3621 

Office  of  Religious  Education, 

P.O.  Box  1689, 
CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

Tel:  (902)  892-1251 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Fuchs, 

Oxfam  Development 
Education  Centre, 

382  Duckworth  Street, 

ST.  JOHN’S,  Nfld.  A1C  1H8 
Tel:  (709)  753-2202 
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Bishop 
Joseph 
Regan  M.M. 
“Communist” 


pirst  his  catechists  were  harassed, 
1 then  the  Prelature’s  radio  station 
DXCD  was  shut  down,  next  the 
Tagum  Social  Action  Center  was  raid- 
ed, key  personnel  arrested,  and  then 
72  lay  leaders  in  remote  Davao  Orien- 
tal were  hustled  off  to  the  stockades  in 
Mati. 

In  just  a few  short  days  last  Novem- 
ber, the  calm  of  life  in  Tagum,  Davao, 
had  exploded  and  a usually  mild- 
mannered,  shy,  Bishop  Joseph  Regan, 
found  himself  right  in  the  center  of 
the  after  effects.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
government  officials,  and  “confes- 
sions” from  native  leaders  and  cate- 
chists too  frightened  not  to  cooperate, 


explained  the  rationale  of  events: 

They  reported,  or  “confessed”: 

• Communist  infiltration  of  the 
Church  in  Mindanao; 

• Prelature  of  Tagum  80%  ready 
for  armed  revolution; 

• Small  Christian  Communities  are 
teaching  Communism  through 
Bible  Study  and  seminars  in 
leadership. 

Lay  leaders  were  accused  of  aiding 
rebels;  priests  and  some  Bishops  were 
labelled  subversives,  and  Bishop  Regan, 
a former  China  missionary,  was  even 
called  a Communist. 

Once  a prisoner  himself  for  six 
months  in  China  under  Mao,  being 


l 
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Bishop  Regan  in  front  of  the  parish  church  in  Caraga,  Davao,  Philippines. 


branded  now  a Communist  was  some- 
thing Bishop  Regan  would  not  let  go 
by  unchallenged.  And  so  this  some- 
what shaken  Bishop  suddenly  found 
himself  with  the  burden  of  defending  a 
besieged  Prelature.  Well-known  for  his 
> conservative  frame  of  mind,  this  quiet, 

, humble  man  overnight  became  a cru- 
1 sader.  He  dropped  everything  and 
headed  for  Manila  to  initiate  his  fight 
o for  Truth,  and  his  demands  for  Justice. 
e Two  months  later  I met  Bishop 
! Regan  at  a hastily  arranged  meeting  of 
n the  clergy  with  the  Papal  Nuncio  to 
the  Philippines. 

x]  There,  leading  off  for  three  other 
ig  bishops,  his  head  bowed  slightly,  his 


voice  low,  Bishop  Regan  gave  a rapid 
accounting  of  simple  farmers  and 
fishermen  stockaded  without  charges; 
catechists  helicoptered  to  Manila  (800 
miles  away)  for  interrogation;  aposto- 
lates  among  native  communities  being 
sabotaged,  and  a series  of  unsatisfac- 
tory meetings  with  high  government 
officials,  including  the  President. 

Everyone  could  feel  his  frustration 
and  anger,  especially  when  there  was 
no  concrete  evidence  of  wrong-doing, 
and  no  official  charges  made  even  after 
two  months.  Added  to  this  was  his 
sadness  at  seeing  great  fear  generated 
among  innocent  families,  not  to  forget 
fathers  losing  jobs  and  essential  crops 
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left  unplanted. 

Instead  of  crushing  him,  however, 
these  events  only  deepened  the 
Bishop’s  determination  to  present  the 
Truth.  Falsehoods,  lies  and  prejudices 
would  not  wipe  out  the  years  of  labour 
spent  in  building  up  Christian  Com- 
munities equal  to  the  challenge  of  the 
times. 

Archbishop  Antonio  Mabutas,  of 
Davao  City,  another  awakened  Bishop, 
was  Regan’s  constant  companion  and 
support  through  it  all.  He  relates  the 
happenings  in  much  more  detail,  but 
his  message  is  the  same:  The  Church  in 
the  Philippines  is  suffering  from  a 
deliberate  selective  persecution  of  fear 
and  harassment.  Why?  Because  the 


Church  here,  or  part  of  it,  has  dared  to  , 
stand  with  the  poor,  encouraging 
among  them  community,  leadership, 
prayer  and  reflection.  In  other  words,  j 
reaching  out  to  the  Whole  man. 

What  lies  ahead,  no  one  knows, 
but  no  one  will  deny  that  in  spite  of  r 
the  worry  and  suffering  caused  by  this  ; 
persecution,  the  Church  and  its  leader- 
ship are  getting  stronger.  The  people 
of  God  in  Tagum  and  Davao  speak 
proudly  of  their  leaders  in  these  days 
of  trial.* 

I 

Ed.  Note: 

Bishop  Regan  has  always  been  very 
proud  of  his  Canadian  roots.  His  mother 
was  a native  of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia , 
and  died  only  last  year  at  the  age  of  7 05. 
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SCARBORO'S  1977 

CHRISTMAS  CARD 
ASSORTMENT 


55C 

Blessings  of  Christmas 

20  cards  — 7 designs  (religious)  printed  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese  and  Ukrainian  languages 

$2.00 

C52 

Traditional  Christmas 

1 8 cards  — 4 designs,  friendship  verses 

2.00 

53C 

Winter  Magic 

1 8 cards  — 6 designs,  scripture  text 

2.00 

C59 

Christmas  Cameos 
1 8 cards  — 4 designs,  scripture  text 

2.00 

C63 

Silent  Night 

14  cards  — 4 designs,  true  Christmas  Message 

2.00 

452 

Holy  Family 

14  cards  — 4 designs,  depicts  adoration 

2.10 

459 

Golden  Splendor 

1 6 cards  — 4 designs,  scripture  text 

2.10 

453ST  Little  Angels 

20  cards  — 10  designs,  scripture  text 

2.10 

456ST  Bible  Silent  Night 

14  cards  — 7 designs,  scripture  text 

2.10 

462ST  Christmas  Scriptures 

20  cards  — 10  designs 

2.10 

A18 

Glad  Tidings 

20  cards  — 6 designs,  scripture  text 

2.00 

Church  Art  Calendars 

1.25 

Scripture  Text  Calendars 

1.25 

Add  .3 Si  for  handling  and  mailing,  plus  1%  Sales  Tax  for  Ontario  residents  only. 

Order  from:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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Changes  in  a 
Generation 

Harvey  Steele,  SFM 


Y^/hat  changes  take  place  in  a coun- 
v try  and  its  people  in  a genera- 
tion? After  nearly  20  years  absence, 
except  for  short  visits,  I just  com- 
pleted two  months  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  travelling  over  7,000  miles 
to  all  parts  of  this  island  nation.  I 
saw  all  the  cities,  some  50  towns  and 
many  villages.  I lived  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  1946  to  1959,  so  I was 
eager  to  see  what  happens  to  a people 
after  so  much  suffering  and  chaos!  The 
death  of  dictator  Trujillo,  whose  cruel 
regime  lasted  31  years;  the  political 
change  and  several  changes  of  govern- 
ment; the  1965  revolution,  a Com- 
munist threat  to  take  over,  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  the  USA  as  he  sent  in 
42,000  marines.  All  these  events  within 
10  years  should  trigger  some  changes. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  where 
the  first  white  man  set  up  house- 
keeping in  the  New  World,  almost  500 
years  ago.  In  this  long  period  this  tiny 
Republic  has  had  more  than  its  share 
of  suffering.  Today,  as  in  most 
countries  of  Latin  America,  machine 
guns  are  common  sights  in  the  streets 


and  public  buildings,  but  pedestrians 
are  safer  walking  the  streets  of  Santo 
Domingo  than  in  most  large  cities  in 
North  America. 

In  20  years  the  population  has 
doubled  to  five  million  and  Santo 
Domingo,  the  capital,  is  the  second 
Caribbean  city  to  reach  the  million 
mark  (Havana,  Cuba  has  two  million). 
The  urban  growth  of  the  country  is 
evident  everywhere  and  farmers  are  ■ 
still  fleeing  the  rural  areas.  Physical 
changes  are  many,  new  highways, 
roads,  city  streets,  houses,  schools, 
hospitals,  four  new  universities,  many 
new  hotels  and  a growing  tourist  trade 
(tourists  avoided  Trujillo’s  police 
state).  The  country  has  much  to  offer 
tourists  — it’s  natural  beauty,  wonder- 
ful weather,  sandy  beaches  and  most 
of  all  its  friendly  people. 

Like  most  parts  of  the  Third  World, 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  the  eco- 
nomic. Nobody  knows  how  many  are 
unemployed  in  the  urban  areas.  Cer- 
tainly many  hundreds  of  thousands; 
some  say  40  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  Capital  are  without  work.  Several 
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The  Cathedral 
of  Our  Lady 
in  Santo 
Domingo,  the 
oldest  church  in 
the  New  World. 


hundred  thousand  Dominicans  have 
fled  to  the  USA  in  the  past  few  years. 
Four  large  foreign  companies  employ  a 
few  thousand  with  mixed  blessings  to 
the  country.  Gulf  and  Western  owns 
almost  all  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
country  — some  Dominicans  call  this  a 
country  within  a country.  Three 
foreign  mining  companies  are  new  to 
the  country  in  recent  years:  Alcoa 
(bauxite),  Rosario  (gold,  silver  and 
mercury),  Falconbridge  (nickel,  iron 
and  perhaps  more).  Nobody,  including 
the  Dominican  Government,  knows 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  these 
e companies  are  taking  from  this  poor 
e country.  I visited  these  mines,  but  one 
'{  learns  little.  The  total  secrecy  sur- 
1 rounding  the  operation  of  the  Rosario 
5t  gold  mine  was  incredible.  The  em- 
ployees of  these  foreign  companies  say 
4 they  receive  higher  wages  than  others 
o-  —probably  true,  but  a just  wage  is 
re  something  else.  Like  large  foreign 
f companies  in  Third  World  countries, 
js;  the  practice  of  paternalism  buys  off 
in  many  friends.  The  Catholic  University 
raf  of  Santiago  is  reputed  to  be  a special 


friend  of  these  companies. 

Before  the  coming  of  these  mining 
companies,  agriculture  was  almost  the 
sole  wealth  of  this  country.  Twenty 
years  ago  food  was  exported;  today 
some  basic  foods  like  rice  have  to  be 
imported.  Many  reasons  are  given  for 
this:  drought,  exodus  of  farmers  from 
the  land,  the  population  growth,  lack 
of  land  reform  and  others.  The  coun- 
try has  become  very  much  a “sugar 
island”  and  large,  mostly  State-owned 
sugar  plantations  own  much  of  the 
good  land.  After  the  State,  Gulf  and 
Western,  I was  told,  is  the  largest  land 
owner. 

Several  times  during  my  two 
months  in  the  country,  newspapers 
reported  campesinos  being  jailed  for 
invading  the  lands  of  rich  land  owners. 
Land  reform  is  the  great  need  all  over 
Latin  America.  Giving  land  to  the  poor 
is  but  part  of  the  solution  and  taking  it 
from  the  rich  is  most  difficult.  Land 
reform  is  most  complex.  The  farmer 
must  also  have  the  means  of  culti- 
vating the  land,  the  machines  and 
often  even  the  basic  know-how  to  cul- 
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The  view  of 
modem  Santo 
Domingo  belies 
the  poverty  of 
the  country. 


tivate  it.  This  calls  for  millions  of 
dollars  that  poor  governments  lack. 

Foreign  capital  comes  into  a country 
to  make  profit,  not  to  help  poor 
people.  Agriculture,  except  on  an 
industrial  basis  like  sugar,  is  risky  busi- 
ness in  the  tropics.  Foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  directed  to  produce 
agricultural  products  lacking  at  home, 
for  example  sugar  and  coffee. 

In  these  past  10  years,  Dominicans 
and  others  told  me  over  300  new  mil- 
lionaires have  emerged.  A large 
number  of  new  rich  for  a small,  poor 
country.  No  doubt  some  of  them,  like 
engineers,  architects  and  others,  have 
earned  their  new  wealth  legally  and 
perhaps  a few  even  justly.  These 
millions  of  dollars  extracted  from  a 
small  poor  country  in  a short  period, 
together  with  the  unknown  millions 
extracted  by  foreigners,  makes  one 
wonder  how  much  poorer  must  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  workers  be  in  the 
same  period. 

I saw  many  changes  in  the  area  of 
religion.  Most  Dominicans  profess  the 
Catholic  faith.  Practising  it  is  another 
matter.  Many,  men  especially,  enter 
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the  Church  building  twice  in  their  life- 
time — carried  in  both  times.  Supersti-  j 
tion  and  fear  played  large  roles  in  the  ! 
religion  of  the  Trujillo  days.  Today, 
however,  thousands  of  men  and  wo-  ! 
men,  especially  rural  people,  do  take 
their  religion  seriously  even  leading 
saintly  lives.  It  seems  to  me  Vatican  II 
is  having  a much  greater  impact  on  the 
lives  of  Latin  American  Catholics  than 
in  North  America.  Lay  participation 
in  liturgy  and  Church  activities  is  wide- 
spread. I feel  the  shortage  of  priests 
is  really  a blessing,  forcing  lay  people 
to  take  active  roles  in  their  Church. 
Today  because  of  all  types  of  instruc- 
tion, courses  and  this  lay  participation, 
thousands  of  Dominicans  understand 
and  practise  .their  religion  with  convic- 
tion  and  love.  Vocations  for  the  priest- 
hood are  surprisingly  numerous.  In  the 
diocese  of  La  Vega,  I saw  a group  of 
25  theologians,  mature  young  men, 
few  under  20  years  of  age.  Gone  are 
the  days  of  10-year-old  seminarians 
in  long  black  robes. 

Charms,  dolls  and  dangling  things 
replace  the  ‘Saints’  that  used  to  adorn 
the  dashboards  of  automobiles.  There 
are  fewer  roadside  shrines  and  pictures 


Some  dwell- 
ings in  the 
rural  Domini- 
can town  of 
Bani. 


of  saints.  I even  saw  a large  picture  of 
the  Mona  Lisa  where  one  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  appeared  some  years 
ago.  Priests  hands  are  no  longer  kissed 

— everybody  is  happy  about  this.  But 
custom  dies  slowly.  Women,  mostly  in 
rural  areas,  still  dress  in  black  after  a 
death  in  the  family.  The  Dominican 
custom  of  women-folk  closeting  them- 
selves in  their  homes  for  nine  days 
after  a death  and  the  crying  and 
throwing  their  bodies  around  the  room 
when  visitors  come  to  pay  their  condo- 
lences still  continues.  While  in  the 
country  a 40-year-old  cook  of  the 
Scarboro  Padres  returned  to  her  job 
after  nine  days  of  “sorrow”  with  a 
broken  arm. 

I attended  a monthly  meeting  of 
archdiocesan  clergy,  presided  over  by 
the  always  affable  Cardinal  Beras,  the 
first  Eminence  to  the  first  See  of  the 
New  World  (1511).  Eighty  priests 
from  about  10  countries  were  present 

— 15  were  natives  of  the  country,  the 
average  was  50  years  of  age,  seven 
wore  collars,  the  rest  sport  shirts. 

The  attitudes  of  the  people  to  vice, 
virtue,  work,  leisure  and  life  in  general 
are  little  changed  in  20  years.  It  was 


nice  to  be  again  with  the  lovable  Dom- 
inicans, still  happy  and  human  despite 
all  their  sufferings. 

The  Dominican  sense  of  humor  is 
special.  Several  years  ago  a Scarboro 
priest  made  it  known  to  his  parish 
people  that  he  did  not  welcome  the 
coming  visit  of  the  Statue  of  Fatima, 
and  to  prove  it  he  removed  all  statues 
from  the  church,  putting  them  outside 
near  the  entrance.  A big  crowd  was  on 
hand  to  welcome  the  new  ‘Saint’. 

Several  parishioners  congratulated  the 
priest  on  this  special  welcome  to  the 
new  ‘Saint’  by  making  the  ‘old  Saints’ 
come  out  to  welcome  the  new  one. 

A few  days  before  leaving  Santo 
Domingo,  I was  in  a hotel  checking  my 
plane  ticket.  It  was  Holy  Week. 
Rumors  had  been  flying  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  country  was  to  undergo  an 
operation.  I noticed  the  flags  at  half- 
mast  and  wondered  about  the  Presi- 
dent’s operation.  I asked  the  young 
clerk  in  the  hotel  if  there  was  any  con- 
nection. He  looked  at  me  seriously  and 
said,  “Didn’t  you  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  some  1900  years  ago  to- 
day?”* 
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The  Japan  National 
Railway  operates  an 
efficient  service  in 
Tokyo  and  other 
large  cities  — and  in 
between  them  as 
well. 


The  times  then 
are  a9  changing 

Don  Boyle,  SFM 


Dob  Dylan  wrote  the  words  and  the 
^lyrics  to  the  song  that  reflected  the 
mood  and  the  spirit  of  the  sixties.  We 
are  surely  living  in  a rapidly  changing 
world. 

In  Japan  one  of  the  most  startling 
postwar  changes  has  been  the  emer- 
gence of  strong  unions.  When  I first 
came  to  Japan  in  1959  unions  were 
still  in  their  infancy.  Union  leaders 
made  a lot  of  speeches  and  May  Day 
was  usually  the  scene  of  some  pretty 
harsh  words  and  even  some  violent 
demonstrations.  But  it  was  also  one  of 
the  few  paid  holidays  in  the  nation 
and  most  of  the  people  ignored  the 
loudspeaker  trucks  and  the  rallies  in 
the  nation’s  parks  in  favour  of  a trip 
into  the  beautiful  Spring  countryside 
with  the  children. 

Just  how  insignificant  the  unions 


really  were  at  that  time  was  brought 
home  to  me  forcibly  in  one  of  the 
meetings  of  our  Young  Christian 
Workers  group.  During  the  meeting 
the  members  would  talk  about  unions 
and  the  importance  of  workers  having 
a say  in  the  development  of  industry. 
For  the  most  part  it  was  just  words. 
Quotations  from  Engels  and  Marx 
would  mingle  with  those  of  Popes  Leo 
XIII  and  Pius  XI.  One  night  a Mr. 
Yamada  from  the  parish  attended  one 
of  the  meetings.  He  was  an  engineer 
with  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries.  Mr. 
Yamada  didn’t  waste  any  time: 

“You  study  about  unions  and  the 
Christian  answer  to  injustice  here,  don’t 
you?” 

It  was  far  too  elaborate  a descrip- 
tion of  our  humble  efforts  but  he  went 
on.  . . 
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“I  want  to  organize  a union  at  the 
Mitsubishi  plant.  Unions  are  forbidden 
at  the  present  time  but  working  condi- 
tions and  present  pay  levels  are  such 
that  we  need  a union  to  get  our  rights.” 

I looked  around  at  the  members. 
They  all  looked  astonished.  One  of 
them  spoke: 

“Unions  are  only  a decoration  in 
Japan.  You’ll  never  get  anywhere  with 
a union.” 

I could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  Mr. 
Yamada  was  dumbfounded. 

“I  thought  you  guys  believed  in 
unions.  That’s  why  I’m  here  tonight.” 
He  gave  me  a look  as  if  1 had  betrayed 
him.  One  of  the  other  members  took 
up  the  challenge. 

i “We  believe  in  the  value  of  unions 
but  we  also  face  facts.  In  Japan  the 
company  provides  for  the  worker. 
There  is  security  in  the  company.  All 
that  the  union  can  do  is  get  you  fired.” 
t Well,  Mr.  Yamada  and  the  YCW 
e member  glared  at  each  other  for  a few 
o minutes  and  then  they  began  to  shout 
§ and  gesticulate  in  a very  un-Japanese 
is  way. 

j The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Mr. 

Yamada  did  attempt  to  organize  a 
s,  union.  He  found  very  few  of  the 
x workers  were  concerned  about  work- 
o ing  conditions  or  pay  levels.  They 
r,  wanted  better  working  conditions  and 
ie  higher  pay  but  they  were  firmly  con- 
21  vinced  that  there  was  nothing  that 
r they  could  do  about  it  unless  the 
owners  decreed  that  these  things  come 
j I to  pass.  Mr.  Yamada  was  fired  for  his 
't  1 efforts.  Fortunately,  he  had  his  papers 
as  an  engineer  and  he  simply  got 
p-  another  job  and  abandoned  his 
nt  Quixotic  tilt  with  the  industrial  wind- 
mills. 


The  “ninpu”  (day  worker)  helped 
to  build  modern  Japan. 


Even  at  the  time  industry  was 
expanding  rapidly  in  Japan  birth  con- 
trol and  abortion  had  reduced  the 
farm  family  of  four  or  five  children  to 
an  average  of  two  or  three.  Cottage 
industry  particularly  in  cotton  and 
wool  weaving  had  geared  itself  to  a 
steady  supply  of  cheap  labour.  Small 
factories  unable  to  get  the  workers 
were  going  out  of  business  even  in  the 
early  sixties.  Without  labour  lifting  a 
finger  the  tide  was  turning  in  favour  of 
the  worker.  It  was  a simple  case  of  the 
demand  far  exceeding  the  supply  of 
workers.  Wages  were  forced  up  by 
competition  for  workers.  The  unions 
were  not  slow  to  move  in  and  take 
credit. 

Today  Japan  has  factories  in  nearly 
every  country  of  southeast  Asia. 
Cheap  labour  is  still  plentiful  in  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia. 
But  in  Japan  itself  labour  comes  high. 
The  oil  shock  of  three  years  ago  has 
done  nothing  to  slow  down  the  infla- 
tion or  to  stem  the  wage  spiral. 
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All  union  men  — 
they  study  on  the 
side  to  help  im- 
prove themselves 
and  their  com- 
panies’ chances. 


It  used  to  be  once  a year  that  the 
Japan  National  Railways  would  stage  a 
slow-down  strike  or  halt  train  service 
for  a few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
week.  However,  last  year  the  J.N.R. 
shut  down  for  three  days  in  one  strike 
and  then  for  eight  days  in  a later  one. 

Unlike  North  America,  Japan  is 
almost  completely  dependent  on  a 
crack  rail  service  to  move  literally  mil- 
lions of  people.  Japan  is  a nation  of 
commuters.  Instead  of  four  on  the 
floor  in  a Ford  it’s  hanging  onto  a 
strap  on  the  subway.  Even  a half-day 
shutdown  of  rail  service  can  bring  this 
nation  to  a virtual  standstill. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  pass  through  the  turnstiles 
daily  the  J.N.R.  is  deeply  in  debt.  Pres- 
sured on  both  sides  by  the  government 
which  controls  its  policies  and  the 
unions  which  inspire  its  workers,  the 
J.N.R.  is  in  a quandary. 

The  government  insists  on  the  small 
non-paying  lines  being  maintained 
while  the  union  demands  grow  increas- 
ingly more  expansive. 

For  the  most  part  the  life  of  the 
average  worker  in  Japan  has  become 
more  pleasant  and  rewarding.  Leisure 
is  not  a bad  word  any  more.  Golf,  ten- 


nis and  the  symbols  of  the  good  life 
are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
people. 

To  show  that  the  unions  have  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  all  this 
prosperity  in  labour  circles  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  man  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  and  economic  totem  pole 
— the  “ninpu.”  The  “ninpu”  is  the  day 
labourer.  He’s  the  man  who  actually 
builds  those  sky  scrapers,  digs  those 
subways  and  reclaims  all  that  land 
from  the  sea.  His  wages  are  pitifully 
small.  He  hires  on  at  a different  site 
every  day.  He  has  no  security.  He  lives 
in  squalid  poverty  and  drinks  for  all 
his  troubles.  If  the  unions  had  really 
done  the  trick  in  Japan,  the  life  of  the 
“ninpu”  would  not  be  so  frustrating 
and  hopeless. 

Unions  are  strong  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  millions  of  members  and 
millions  of  yen.  But  the  unions  of 
Japan  are  not  responsible.  They  call 
strikes  that  can  only  inconvenience 
ordinary  people  like  themselves.  Japan 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
the  communists  and  capitalists  are 
indistinguishable  because  they  all  wear 
white  gloves  and  drive  around  in 
chauffeur-driven  cars.* 
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St.  Bernards 


I he  people  of  St.  Bernard  are  still 
1 laughing  about  the  first  time  that  I 
spoke  in  their  church.  I was  intro- 
ducing myself  to  them  and  I men- 
tioned that  Fr.  Jim  McGuire  and  I 
were  from  the  same  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough, Ontario.  I added  that  our 
homes  were  only  forty  miles  apart  and 
: therefore  “duol”  (near  to  each  other), 
j After  Mass  I found  out  that  forty 
miles  is  a great  distance  to  the  people 
of  St.  Bernard;  often  they  have  to 
walk  to  go  anywhere. 

J 


Parish 

Dave  Warren,  SFM 

St.  Bernard  is  located  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Philippine  Island  of 
Leyte.  About  twenty-five  hundred 
people  live  in  the  town  itself  but  there 
are  many  more  in  the  twenty-eight 
“barrios”  (country  villages)  which  also 
belong  to  our  parish.  Most  of  the 
people  earn  their  living  by  fishing  and 
by  farming.  (The  main  crops,  here  are 
rice  and  coconuts.)  The  people  work 
hard.  The  farmers,  for  example,  have 
no  tractors  and  must  rely  on  water- 
buffalos  to  plough  their  rice  paddies 


Dave  (3rd  from  Rt.)  and  his  graduation  class  — Dave  was  tops  in  his  class. 
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A Filipino  family  with  part 
of  the  day’s  catch . 


and  to  collect  their  coconuts.  Few 
families  can  afford  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  high  school.  And 
often  the  people  cannot  afford  medi- 
cal care  when  they  are  sick.  (Maybe 
that’s  why  they  always  ask  for  good 
health  in  their  prayers).  To  add  to  the 
hardships  of  the  people,  some  of  them 
are  only  tenant-farmers;  others  are 
landowners  but  their  land  is  mort- 
gaged. Both  groups  keep  only  a small 
fraction  of  their  crops  for  their  own 
use. 

Since  coming  to  the  Philippines,  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  amount  of 
suffering  which  the  people  here  experi- 
ence. But  I have  been  struck  by  some- 
thing else  as  well,  namely  the  strength 
which  the  people  show.  Instead  of 
being  defeated  by  their  hardships,  they 
continue  to  hope  that  their  future  will 
be  brighter.  No  matter  how  rough  life 
becomes,  the  Filipino  can  usually 
manage  to  smile  or  to  crack  a joke.  In 
the  midst  of  his  hardships  he  will  say 
Pagsaiig  sa  Dios  (Trust  in  God).  The 
people  are  very  much  aware  of  God  in 
their  lives;  they  believe  that  He  is  con- 
cerned about  them. 

The  people  of  St.  Bernard  are  very 
friendly.  They  have  welcomed  me  into 
their  homes  and  want  me  to  enjoy 
living  in  their  country.  During  the 
fiestas,  Jim  McGuire  and  I visited  the 


various  barrios;  each  barrio  invited  us 
to  a meal  of  fish,  chicken,  and  pork 
along  with  rice  and  lots  of  tuba  (the 
fermented  sap  of  the  coconut  tree.) 
The  people  were  happy  to  extend  their 
hospitality  to  us  and  to  all  their  other 
guests. 

Another  thing  I have  noticed  about 
the  people  of  St.  Bernard  is  that  they 
are  very  fond  of  singing  and  dancing. 
Almost  any  friendly  gathering  is  an 
occasion  for  “jamming”  (dancing).  If 
there  is  no  record  player  around,  then 
the  guitars  are  brought  out  and  every- 
one sings.  It’s  “homemade”  entertain- 
ment and  everyone  has  a lot  of  fun! 

For  over  six  months  now  I have 
been  getting  to  know  the  people  of  St. 
Bernard.  I have  been  impressed  by 
how  well  they  participate  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  This  situation  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Fr.  Terry 
Gallagher,  who  believed  that  the  lay 
people  had  a greater  role  to  play.  In 
the  various  barrios  he  sponsored  semi- 
nars in  which  the  people  discussed 
what  they  believed  and  in  which  the 
people  became  aware  that  they  too  — 
and  not  just  the  priests  — were  the 
Church.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
seminars  an  interested  group  of  people 
(we  call  it  a “core”)  remained  in  each 
barrio.  Fr.  Terry  entrusted  these 
groups  with  conducting  Bible  services 
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every  Sunday  in  their  respective 
barrios.  Each  Saturday  evening,  repre- 
sentatives from  each  “core”  come  to 
the  church  to  discuss  the  Bible  read- 
ings. They  are  also  entrusted  with  the 
Body  of  Christ.  Then  they  return 
home,  on  foot,  sometimes  as  far  as 
eight  miles.  In  the  morning  they  share 
the  Word  and  the  Body  of  Christ  with 
their  fellow  villagers. 

The  “cores”  are  hungry  for  more 
knowledge  about  the  Bible.  Each 
Saturday  evening  I join  in  their  discus- 
sion of  the  Sunday  readings.  Besides 
that  I have  joined  with  my  companion, 
jim  McGuire,  to  present  a seminar  on 
the  New  Testament.  The  response  to 
this  seminar  was  very  enthusiastic  and 
I hope  to  present  it  again  in  other 
parts  of  the  parish. 


The  past  six  months  in  St.  Bernard 
have  been  full  of  many  new  experi- 
ences for  me.  One  experience  with  the 
barrio  folks  sticks  in  my  mind.  It  was 
the  eve  of  the  fiesta  in  Barrio  Lipanto 
and  there  was  a program  of  songs  and 
dances  to  mark  the  occasion.  One  item 
on  the  program  was  a “surprise  num- 
ber.” It  was  certainly  a surprise  for 
me!  They  made  me  an  offer  I couldn’t 
refuse  and  before  I knew  it  I was  on 
my  feet  singing  a song  entitled 
“Nahinumdum  ka  pa  ba?”  I didn’t 
carry  the  tune  so  well  but  the  people 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  At  least  the  kids 
did.  Whenever  I go  back  to  Lipanto  I 
always  meet  some  youngster  who  calls 
out,  “Nahinumdum  ka  pa  ba?”  (“Do 
you  still  remember?”)  1 sure  do  and 
we  laugh  together!* 
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SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 


WHO 

STANDS 

TALLER? 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of 
our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love 
and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity 


WRITE:  The  Formation-Education  Department 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  MlM  1M4 
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I*  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck  went  to  Japan  in  1954.  After 
language  studies  he  worked  in  a former 
Scar  boro  parish  in  Sasebo  and  in  the  Tokyo 
Takanawa  parish.  Clair  was  also  editor  of  Tosei 
News,  a bi-monthly  English  information 
newsletter  issued  for  all  missionaries  in  the 
country.  In  1967  he  returned  to  Canada,  served 
in  our  Formation-Education  Department  and  is 
presently  a member  of  our  General  Council. 

* I Remember 

For  a period  of  time  I was  substituting  for  Father  Gerald  Kelly  in  our  Tokyo 
parish  and  I especially  remember  three  men  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
Seafarer’s  Insurance  Hospital,  near  the  parish.  I’ll  use  fictitious  names  for  them. 

Mr.  Ozawa  worked  at  the  hospital.  He  was  an  extremely  zealous  catechumen 
inspired  by  his  “catechism  lessons”  with  Father  Kelly. 

Mr.  Tanaka  was  a patient.  He  was  an  “old  Christian”,  that  is  to  say,  a descen- 

Sdent  of  the  Nagasaki  Christians  who  had  somehow  preserved  the  Catholic  faith 
through  over  200  years  of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  universal  church.  He  too 
was  very  zealous  for  the  faith,  but  only  as  he  saw  it.  He  badgered  people  in  a 
way  I didn’t  particularly  appreciate.  I tried  to  keep  him  subdued  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  turn  people  off. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Tanizaki.  He  was  a patient,  too,  an  old  man,  and  a 
Buddhist  who  read  the  bible  regularly.  I tried  to  talk  with  him  at  his  level  of 
biblical  understanding  and  lead  him  to  a deeper  awareness  of  Jesus  as  the 

I promised  saviour.  At  the  same  time  I had  to  ward  off  Mr.  Tanaka’s  insistent 
attempts  to  prematurely  thrust  a catechism  and  prayer  book  into  Mr.  Tanizaki’s 
hands. 

One  day  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  tell  me  Mr.  Tanizaki’s  wife  had  died.  I went  to 
the  hospital  to  offer  him  what  consolation  I could  and  to  share  in  his  sorrow.  I 
asked  him  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  pray  for  her  in  my  own  Christian  way  even 
though  she  was  not  a Christian  believer.  He  was  happy  to  let  me  offer  some 
prayers. 

Some  months  later  after  I had  left  the  parish  for  other  work ‘and  had  turned 
the  care  of  the  hospital  over  to  the  new  assistant  pastor,  I heard  that  Mr. 
Tanizaki  was  well  enough  to  struggle  to  the  church  with  his  daughter’s  assis- 
tance. Then  I heard  he  asked  to  be  baptized.  He  wanted  to  become  a Christian 
because  I had  been  the  only  official  “religious”  person  to  visit  him  in  his  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Where  hours  of  biblical  discussion,  Mr.  Tanaka’s  badgering  and  Mr.  Ozawa’s 
urgent  persuasion  had  failed,  a simple  act  of  sympathy  moved  Mr.  Tanizaki  to 
accept  Christ.*  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 
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iPM 


CHEC 

YOUR 

EXPIF 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  - 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


\ 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD„  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


scarboro 

missions 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


’i 

.! 

f 
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pather  Terry  Gallagher  is  back  in  Toronto  after  complet- 
1 ing  two  years  as  animator  of  Scarboro’s  formation 
house  in  Edmonton.  With  Terry’s  help  the  Edmonton  com- 
munity soon  became  known  as  a center  of  Christian  life  and 
concern,  especially  for  those  in  need.  Terry  is  studying  this 
year  to  better  equip  himself  for  his  role  in  our  Formation 
Education  Department.* 


^carboro’s  new  man  in  the  West  is  Father  Charlie  Gervais 
c>f  our  Philippine  mission.  A member  of  our  Mission  In- 
formation Team,  Charlie  will  continue  to  foster  the  very 
active  Christian  community  Terry  leaves  behind  and  will  try 
to  promote  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  Edmonton  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  West.* 


parly  this  year,  Ken  Fletcher  left  his  job  as  manager  of 
several  Kingston  theaters  to  become  assistant  director 
of  Promotion  and,  as  well,  work  with  our  Mission  Informa- 
tion Dept.. Ken  and  his  wife,  Terry,  will  live  with  us  here  at 
Scarboro.  The  Fletchers  have  a son  in  Vancouver,  a daugh- 
ter in  Halifax  and  their  youngest,  John,  is  finishing  high 
school  .* 


Fr.  Gallaghe 


Fr.  Gervais 


Mr.  Fletchei 
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from  the  Editor 


T he  mission  of  the  Church  is  global,  taking  place  both  at  home  and 
* abroad!  ‘We  no  longer  speak  of  missions,  but  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church.’ 

Using  statements  like  these  we  have,  over  the  past  several  years, 
emphasized  our  understanding  of  the  global  nature  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church.  This  month’s  issue  highlights  ‘the  mission’  - the  global 
mission  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Emmett  Carter’s  pastoral  on  Development  and  Peace,  the 
ordination  to  the  Diaconate  of  two  of  our  native  people,  the  concern  of 
Canadians  who  have  experienced  mission  elsewhere,  are  illustrative  of 
‘mission’  as  it  is  happening  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  team  of  priests  in  Honduras,  the  work  of  Canadian 
Sisters  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  along  Brazil’s  Amazon  River 
illustrate  the  Canadian  Church’s  involvement  in  ‘mission  abroad.’ 

Thus  we  see  that  good  things  are  happening  as  Canadians  at  home 
and  abroad  share  the  ‘Good  News’  of  the  Gospel  — thus  participating  in 
the  mission  of  the  Church. 

We  ask  you  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  our 
audio-visuals.  We  have  a few  new  ones  and  I would  especially  like  to 
point  out  the  new  audio-visual  on  Bank  investment  in  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  audio-visual  on  Sharing  Global  Resources.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
S F M l Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl /Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

AND 

PEACE 

A Pastoral  Letter  issued  by  Bishop  Emmett  Carter  on  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  Development  and  Peace  and  Populorum  Progressio. 
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The  way  monies  are  received. 


Share  Lent 
SI  8.073.225 


CIDA  & 

Provincial  Fund* 
SI  6.037.776 


n 


"jVis  year,  1977,  marks  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  launching  of  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace. 

In  retrospect,  Development  and 
; Peace  was  conceived  in  the  cradle  of 
x j Vatican  II.  During  the  Vatican  Council, 
the  bishops  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  conveyed  to  the  Canadian 
bishops  the  harsh  realities  of  poverty 
and  underdevelopment  in  the  Third 
World.  It  became  clear  that  the  growing 
sjJJ  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 


peoples  on  this  planet  is  a great  threat  to 
mankind.  The  Council  also  made  us 
aware  of  our  responsibilities  to  work 
together,  as  a universal  church,  to  erase 
these  injustices.  Responding  to  these 
realities  and  to  the  urging  of  concerned 
lay  people  in  this  country,  the  bishops 
of  Canada  founded  Development  and 
Peace.  It  was  and  is  to  assist  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  struggle  for  justice  and 
to  educate  us  in  Canada  about  the 
problems  of  underdevelopment.  Thus, 
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in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II,  lay  Catholics 
and  their  pastors  came  together  in  a 
program  designed  to  raise  funds  for 
development  projects  in  the  Third 
World  and  to  inform,  animate  and  mo- 
bilize public  opinion  here  in  Canada  on 
the  problems  of  global  poverty. 

In  so  doing,  the  Church  in  Canada 
took  its  inspiration  from  one  of  the 
major  insights  of  the  Council,  namely 
that  men  have  a dual  commitment,  to 
the  salvation  of  the  human  person,  and 
to  the  renewal  of  the  secular  order.  In 
the  Christian  view,  neither  goal  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  other,  but  the  one  which 
is  the  eternal  salvation  of  mankind  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  other 
which  is  the  perfecting  of  the  secular 
order  by  permeating  it  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  Thus  the  Church  knows 
that  “her  contribution  to  liberation  is 
incomplete  if  she  neglects  to  proclaim 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,”  and  thus  she 
“strives  always  to  insert  the  struggle 
for  liberation  into  the  universal  plan  of 
salvation.”  (Evangelii  Nuntiandi  Nos. 
34,  38). 

The  founding  purposes  of  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  were  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  1967 
encyclical.  Referring  to  the  times  as  an 
“hour  of  crisis,”  he  challenged  the  af- 
fluent of  the  world  to  recognize  that 
the  “road  to  peace”  lies  in  overcoming 
the  problems  of  underdevelopment 
that  afflict  two  thirds  of  mankind.  He 
constantly  emphasized  that  the  central 
purpose  of  development  is  man,  and 
that  our  dignity  as  persons  confers  on 
us  certain  inalienable  rights  and  duties. 
Of  primary  importance  is  the  right  to 
life  and  to  all  that  renders  life  possible, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  the  right  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  our 


lives.  By  the  same  token,  every  society  • 
possesses  similar  rights  to  self-deter-  j 
mination  and  should  be  allowed  to  1 
develop  its  own  cultural,  economic,  j 
political  and  social  structures  to  meet  > 
the  basic  needs  of  its  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years,  j 
Development  and  Peace  has  played  a I 
significant  role  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  Populorum  Progressio.  I 
Thousands  of  volunteers  have  become 
actively  involved  in  the  movement;  the 
annual  Share  Lent  campaign  has  fund- 
ed hundreds  of  development  projects 
in  the  Third  World;  and  increasing 
numbers  of  Canadians  have  come  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  underdevelopment.  But 
the  realities  of  the  Third  World  still 
exist  and  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  expanding.  Moreover,  these 
problems  exist  right  here  in  Canada.  If 
nothing  else,  it  is  becoming  painfully 
clear  that  there  are  real  obstacles  to 
development  which  are  deeply  rooted 
in  the  economic  and  social  structures 
that  shape  our  times. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
sent world  economic  order  fails  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  majority 
of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
sent order  is  characterized  by  the  mal- 
distribution of  wealth  and  power.  In 
Third  World  countries,  powerful  cor- 
porations continue  to  plan  the  use  of 
natural  resources  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  most  directly  af- 
fected. And  closer  to  home,  unjust 
patterns  of  resource  development  oc- 
cur in  various  regions  of  Canada.  In 
effect,  the  earth’s  resources  too  often 
are  developed  to  enrich  a small  minor- 
ity rather  than  to  meet  the  unfulfilled 
needs  of  the  majority  of  people  for 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  health  care, 
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and  employment  necessary  for  a fully 
human  life. 

Paul  VI  drew  attention  to  some  of 
the  basic  inadequacies  of  the  present 
economic  order.  Following  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  predecessors,  he  con- 
demned the  system  of  “liberal  capital- 
ism” which  “considers  profit  as  the 
key  motive  for  economic  progress, 
competition  as  the  supreme  law  of 
economics,  and  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  as  an  abso- 
lute right.”  (Article  26)  For  this  is  the 
same  economic  system  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  history  of 
colonialism  in  the  Third  World  and  the 
present  realities  of  poverty  and  under- 
I development.  In  particular,  Paul  VI 
| pointed  to  the  mechanisms  of  interna- 
J tional  finance  and  trade  which  both 
maintain  and  extend  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  poor  nations  of  the  world. 

Today,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
peoples  are  demanding  an  alternative 
to  to  the  present  economic  order.  The  na- 
ito  tions  of  the  Third  World  are  calling  for 
a new  international  economic  order 
pre  based  on  a just  distribution  of  wealth 
and  power.  Greater  emphasis  is  being 
ri  placed  on  pursuing  more  self-reliant 
pn  modes  of  development  in  which  the 
nl  resources  of  Third  World  countries  are 
to  be  developed  and  used  to  meet 
cd  basic  human  needs  of  their  popula- 
et  tions.  Yet,  all  too  often,  the  legitimate 
ticj  struggles  of  peoples  to  bring  about 
these  necessary  changes  are  impeded 
by  local  governmental  and  business  eli- 
tes, as  well  as  by  outside  interveners, 
both  governments  and  corporations. 
ifK  In  the  decade  ahead,  the  Canadian 
(no  Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  could  make  a signifi- 
cant contribution  towards  the  creation 
cad  of  a new  international  economic  order 


based  on  justice.  As  Christians,  we 
stand  in  the  biblical  tradition  where  to 
know  God  is  to  seek  justice  for  the 
disinherited,  the  poor,  and  the  oppres- 
sed. The  Gospel  calls  us  to  a new  way 
of  life,  to  a transformation  of  personal 
attitudes  and  social  structures  that 
cause  human  suffering.  Through  Devel- 
opment and  Peace,  therefore,  we  have 
a responsibility;  first,  to  challenge  eco- 
nomic structures  which  cause  poverty 
and  underdevelopment  and,  secondly, 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  in  their  struggle  for 
a just  social  order.  Indeed,  these  are 
among  the  “signs  of  the  times”  which 
the  Canadian  Bishops  addressed  in 
their  1976  Labour  Day  Message, 
“From  Words  to  Action.” 

In  the  Gospel  story  of  the  talents, 
the  rewards  for  wise  use  of  human  re- 
sources is  an  invitation  to  assume  even 
greater  responsibilities  (Matt.  25:23). 
In  this  spirit,  our  anniversary  wish  to 
Development  and  Peace  is  that  their 
program  of  action  and  reflection  be  in- 
tensified and  expanded  to  meet  the 
even  greater  challenges  of  the  next  de- 
cade. To  this  end,  we  extend  our  fra- 
ternal support  and  solidarity  for  the 
co-workers  of  Development  and  Peace 
in  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

|G.  Emmett  Carter, 

Bishop  of  London, 

President, 

Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops. 

February  23,  1977. 

Copies  of  this  Pastoral  Letter  are 
available  at: 

Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace, 

Suite  B,  67  Bond  Street, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5B1X5 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


“ When  / lay  my  hands  on  you,  you 
| will  receive  a special  ministry  in  the 
Church,  like  Stephen  and  his  compan- 
ions in  the  Church  long  ago,  conse- 
crated by  Peter  and  the  apostles  to  the 
service  of  the  local  Church. ” 

KA&V  21  st  of  this  year  was  a gala  day 
^ 'for  the  people  of  West  Bay 
Indian  Reserve.  The  weather  was  per- 
fect, accentuating  the  beauty  of  the 
surroundings.  His  Excellency,  Bishop 
Alexander  Carter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  addressed 
the  above  words  to  Rev.  Joseph  Fox, 
the  third  native  Indian  to  be  ordained 
to  the  Permanent  Diaconate,  thus  cal- 
led to  be  of  service  to  his  people. 

Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
this  tiny  reserve  on  Manitoulin  Island 
proved  too  small  to  hold  those  who 
came  to  witness  this  historic  occasion, 
so  not  a few  were  forced  to  remain 
standing  at  the  entrance.  The  church  is 
unique  as  it  is  built  like  a large  round 
tent  or  teepee  with  the  inside  like  an 
amphitheatre,  the  seats  like  steps  slop- 
ing down  to  the  center  where  the  altar 


is  located.  In  front  of  the  altar  are  two 
short  totem  poles.  The  altar  cloths  and 
vestments  exhibit  the  geometric  design 
of  the  native  people.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a large  circle,  the  Indian 
symbol  of  perfection,  and  bordering 
this  are  more  geometric  designs.  Just 
below  the  sky  light  in  the  very  center 
of  the  tent-like  roof  is  the  thunder- 
bird,  another  symbol  of  Indian  life  and 
myth. 

Leading  the  procession  into  the 
church  were  three  young  people  in  In- 
dian dress.  They  circled  the  altar, 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  Indian  drums. 
The  long  procession  included  many  of 
the  20  Jesuit  missionaries  who  work  in 
northern  Ontario  among  the  native 
peoples.  Present  also  were  Angus 
Neganigyig  and  Sam  Debassigne,  who 
were  ordained  last  year  and  Mr.  Peter 
Johnson,  who  was  to  be  ordained  the 
next  day  in  his  own  parish  church  in 
Cutler  — another  of  the  small  settle- 
ments on  this  largest  inland  island  in 
the  world.  The  pastor  of  Immaculate 
Conception  and  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  diaconate  program,  Fr.  Mike 
Murray,  S.J.,  was  there.  Other  mem- 
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Rev.  Fox  and  his  wife  and  daughter. 


bers  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  diocese 
ministries  program  accompanied  their 
Bishop  as  he  joyfully  opened  the  Cere- 
mony, one  which  he  had  anticipated 
with  pleasure. 

The  first  Jesuits  had  come  to  Mani- 
toulin  around  1600.  They  came  a 
second  time  in  1848  to  work  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Objibuas,  Ottawas 
and  Potawautomis  tribes,  who  for 
many  centuries  have  made  Manitoulin 
their  home.  The  ministries  program  is 
only  one  facet  of  the  long  and  dedi- 


cated work  of  these  missionaries.  The 
program  covers  the  three  dioceses  of 
Thunder  Bay,  Hearst  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

“The  Church  must  become  incar- 
nate in  each  and  every  culture  and 
must  find  expression  in  and  through 
that  culture.  This  ordination  is  a mani- 
festation of  the  church’s  coming  of 
age.  It  is  the  natural  development  of 
the  Church  among  a people.”  Bishop 
Carter  continued  to  express  his  hopes 
that  more  would  follow  Rev.  Fox  and 
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that  the  community  would  be  also 
graced  with  vocations  to  the  sister- 
hood and  priesthood. 

For  a husband  and  father  to  take 
on  the  additional  duties  of  the  dia- 
conate  most  certainly  involves  the 
whole  family.  It  was  fitting  that  Joe’s 
wife,  both  for  herself  and  for  her  chil- 
dren, proclaim  to  the  Bishop  and  to  all 
that  she  accepted  what  her  husband 
was  doing  and  that  she  would  willingly 
cooperate  to  help  him  fulfil  his  new 
obligations.  Joe  then  went  on  to  re- 
ceive the  instructions  of  the  Bishop  as 
well  as  receive  the  alb,  cross  and  Gos- 
pels and  was  then  introduced  to  all  as 
their  newly  ordained  deacon. 

Like  the  Indians  of  old,  we  had 
journeyed  to  West  Bay  by  boat  from 


Fr.  Mike  Murray , S.J., 
Director  of  the  Dia- 
conate  Program. 


MacGregor  Bay.  The  captain  and  own- 
er of  the  boat,  Mr.  Dean  Bousquet  of 
Espanola,  had  generously  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  and  to  give  the 
event  international  flavour,  we  also  in- 
vited Father  Dominic  Kariura,  a priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Nagoya  in  Japan.  Fr. 
Kariura  had  been  staying  with  us  here 
at  Scarboro  and  studying  the  English 
language. 

Although  everyone  was  busy,  our 
Jesuit  friends  were  very  good  hosts. 
They  showed  us  through  the  church 
and  introduced  us  to  many  of  the  local 
people.  Present  also  was  Scarboro’s 
own  Father  Al  Felix  who,  since  his  re- 
turn from  our  mission  in  Guyana, has 
been  working  in  Holy  Cross  parish  in 
Wikwemikong  on  Manitoulin. 

Especially  interesting  was  the  way 
the  food  for  the  banquet  was  pre- 
pared. The  previous  day  a hole  was 
dug  in  the  ground  and  flat  stones  were 
placed  in  the  bottom  and  around  the 
sides.  It  was  then  piled  full  of  wood 
and  a fire  lit  until  the  stones  were 
white  hot.  A pig  had  been  prepared 
and  wrapped  in  burlap.  It  was  encased 
in  the  hot  stones.  A few  feet  of  earth 
was  then  put  back  in  the  hole.  About 
three  dozen  2 to  3-lb.  whitefish  were 
wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  cooked  in 
another  similarly  prepared  pit.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  both  the  pork  and 
the  fish  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  what  was  a most  memorable  day. 

‘Joseph,  receive  the  word  of  Christ 
whose  messenger  you  are.  Believe  what 
you  read,  teach  what  you  believe  and 
practice  what  you  teach.’* 
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Fr.  Bernard  Mac  A dam,  pastor  of  the  team,  and  some  parishioners,  overlooking  a 
small  portion  of  the  parish  made  up  of  85,000  persons  in  50  centers  covering  a 
large  area. 

ANTIGONISH  DIOCESE 

Canadian 
Team  in 
Tegucigalpa 

Rev.  Joseph  Beckman 
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H°'y  Family  Parish,  Tegucigalpa, 

Honduras,  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  and  poorest  parishes.  Holy 
Family  Church  in  the  Camayaguela 
section  of  town  is  relatively  small  and 
unimposing.  Yet,  it  is  the  religious  cen- 
ter for  85,000  persons  in  15  barrios 
(sections  of  the  city)  and  35  aldeas 
(rural  villages)  that  extend  50  miles 
into  the  mountainous  countryside  to 
the  west. 

Three  diocesan  priests  from  Antigo- 
nish  diocese,  Nova  Scotia,  share  the 
unending  work  and  responsibility  for 
Holy  Family  Parish.  Each  week,  be- 
tween them,  Fathers  Bernard 
MacAdam,  Hugh  MacNeil  and  Vernon 
Fougere,  baptize  an  average  of  25 
babies,  some  1,400  a year. 

Each  weekend,  between  them,  they 
offer  10  or  12  Masses,  three  in  the 
main  church  and  others  in  nearby 
chapels.  Ideally,  all  50  of  their  out- 
lying stations  should  have  Mass  each 
Sunday. 

Each  week  they  drive  jeeps  or  cars, 
ride  horseback,  or  hike  on  foot  incal- 
culable miles  visiting  their  barrios  and 
villages  — ■ baptizing,  hearing  confes- 
sions, performing  marriages  and  trying 
to  better  the  living  conditions  of  their 
people. 

Social  problems  are  among  the 
greatest  concern  of  these  dedicated 
priests.  “Many  of  our  people  live  in 
horrible  shacks,  under  thatched  roofs, 
on  dirt  floors,  without  running  water, 
without  electricity,  without  education 
for  their  children,”  says  Father 
MacAdam,  a native  of  Malignant  Cove 
near  Antigonish. 

“Some  of  the  worst  slums  in  Hon- 
duras are  found  within  our  parish,”  he 
continues. 

In  Honduras,  one  of  the  four  poor- 


est countries  of  Latin  America,  76  per- 
cent of  the  people  work  in  agriculture; 
90  percent  of  the  children  under  five 
suffer  from  malnutrition;  40  percent 
of  the  population  has  an  annual  in- 
come of  $30  and  half  the  people  over 
1 0 are  illiterate. 

“The  child  mortality  rate  here  is 
fantastic,”  says  Father  MacAdam  who 
has  worked  in  Holy  Family  Parish 
since  1971. 

“What  did  the  baby  die  of?”  we 
ask. 

“Vomiting  and  diarrhea,”  is  the 
usual  answer,  the  result  of  contaminat- 
ed drinking  water  and  malnutrition. 

“We’re  trying  to  promote  medical 
centers  in  our  barrios  and  villages,” 
Father  MacAdam  says.  “We  try  to  get 
a doctor  and  a nurse  to  visit  each  vil- 
lage once  a week  or  at  least  once  a 
month.  But  there’s  a great  shortage  of 
doctors  and  nurses.” 

The  lack  of  education  is  another 
serious  problem  for  many  people. 

“Why  aren’t  you  in  school?”  Father 
asks  the  children. 

“We  don’t  have  a school,”  they  an- 
swer. Or  some  say,  “I’ve  finished 
(grade  six).”  And  there  are  no  higher 
grades  in  their  village. 

“One  of  our  aideas,  Las  Moras,  is  a 
good  example,”  Father  MacAdam 
says.  “There  are  40  children  there,  but 
no  school  and  no  teacher.” 

Father  Vernon  Fougere  of  Petit  de 
Grat,  Cape  Breton,  is  in  charge  of  a 
large  section  of  Holy  Family  Parish, 
but  he  is  also  involved  in  training  dele- 
gates de  la  pa/abra , lay  celebrators  of 
the  Word.  In  a parish  with  three  priests 
and  85,000  parishioners,  the  training 
of  lay  ministers  is  critically  important. 

The  delegates  conduct  services  in 
their  barrios  or  villages  when  the  priest 
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Fr.  Vernon  Fougere  preparing  to  baptize  a group  of  20  children  present  on  a re- 
cent Sunday  morning.  This  number  is  typical  for  a Sunday.  Last  year  the  parish 
recorded  1 ,343  baptisms. 


cannot  be  present,  which  is  most  Sun- 
days in  most  areas.  They  read  the  les- 
sons of  the  Mass,  lead  prayers,  and  in 
many  cases  distribute  Holy  Com- 
munion. Through  their  positions, 
many  of  the  delegates  have  become 
real  leaders  in  their  communities.  The 
majority  of  the  delegates,  divided  into 
a rural  group  and  an  urban  group,  are 
men  although  a few  women  are  in- 
volved. 

Holy  Family  parish  also  has  a mis- 
sion team  made  up  of  12  lay  men  and 
women  qualified  to  give  talks  on  mar- 
riage, baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Christian 
commitment  and  similar  topics.  Three 
persons  at  a time  go  to  various  parts  of 
the  parish  to  deepen  the  faith  and 
knowledge  of  their  fellow  parishioners. 

Vocations  to  the  priesthood  have 
not  been  properly  encouraged  in  Hon- 


duras in  the  past.  About  80  percent  of 
the  priests  are  foreigners.  Father 
Fougere  hopes  that  vocations  will 
come  from  the  families  of  the  delegates 
by  reason  of  their  greater  educational 
opportunities  and  their  greater  coopera- 
tion with  God’s  graces. 

Yet,  the  priests  at  Holy  Family  are 
constantly  searching  out  new  minis- 
tries for  the  delegates.  Will  some  of 
them  be  ordained  permanent  deacons? 
Will  some  of  them,  even  though  mar- 
ried, eventually  be  ordained  to  the 
priesthood?  What  other  forms  of 
ministry  will  develop?  The  fathers 
know  that  the  Church  has  many  needs 
and  must  be  open  constantly  to  deter- 
mine the  inspirations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 


Father  Hugh 
member  of  the 


MacNeil,  the  third 
Holy  Family  team, 
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Fathers  Vernon  Fougere,  Hugh  MacNeil  and  Bernard  Mac  Adam,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Antigonish,  in  front  of  their  rectory  in  Tegucigalpa , Honduras. 


commented  on  the  need  for  more 
priests  from  Antigonish  to  work  in 
Honduras.  “Coming  here  is  volunteer 
work,”  he  said.  “One  of  the  barriers  is 
the  language  problem.  It’s  necessary  to 
i-  speak  Spanish  and  it  takes  a long  time 
to  learn  a new  language  well.” 
e Since  1961,  12  different  priests 
$ from  Antigonish  and  one  lay  woman 
A have  served  in  Honduras.  The  ordinary 
si!  term  of  service  is  three  to  five  years, 
ir:  After  five  years  a priest  can  renew  for 
ie  two  more. 

o Father  Finlay  MacLellan  of  Anti- 
;rs  gonish  has  been  working  in  Honduras 
ids  for  14  years.  He  still  lives  at  Holy  Fann- 
er ily  parish  part-time,  but  spends  most  of 
3I|  his  efforts  in  northern  Honduras 
founding  cooperatives  and  training  lay 
jrj  leaders. 

M That  the  people  deeply  appreciate 


the  work  of  the  priests  from  Canada 
was  illustrated  recently  when  they  de- 
cided to  name  a new  center  in  one 
barrio , the  Bernard  MacAdam  Center. 
When  Father  MacAdam  objected,  they 
changed  the  name  somewhat.  Now  it’s 
the  Centro  Comunal  San  Bernardo, 
the  Communal  Center  of  Saint 
Bernard. 

Any  visitor  to  Holy  Family  Parish  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  many  chapels  to 
be  served,  the  distances  involved  and 
the  extreme  volume  of  work  to  be  car- 
ried out.  For  the  most  part  the  parish 
is  extremely  poor.  The  climate  in 
Tegucigalpa,  at  3,000  feet,  is  pleasant 
and  the  atmosphere  positive  and  hope- 
ful for  the  future,  as  Fathers 
MacAdam,  MacNeil  and  Fougere  ex- 
tend themselves  for  the  glory  of  God’s 
kingdom.* 
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' Ira 

Sr.  Virginia  loves 
teaching  most  of 
all. 


If  I were  asked  my  opinion  on  what 
*has  contributed  a great  deal  towards 
the  growth  of  the  faith  here  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Santo  Domingo  during 
the  past  ten  years,  I would  honestly 
reply  that  it  has  been  the  Catechetical 
Institute  (Fray  Ramon  Pane)  founded 
by  a Canadian  Ursuline  Sister  from 
London,  Ontario,  Sr.  Virginia  Laporte. 

Sister  Virginia  is  a seasoned  mis- 
sionary, having  served  in  Peru  and  Ja- 
pan. In  August  of  this  year  she  cele- 
brated the  50th  anniversary  of  her  reli- 
gious profession.  She  came  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1968  and,  be- 
ing a teacher  by  profession,  she  soon 
took  note  of  the  need  for  these  people 
to  be  educated  in  their  faith.  By  1971 
Sister  Virginia  had  her  Institute  func- 
tioning and  since  that  time  more  than 
three  thousand  men  and  women  have 
been  formed  in  the  Christian  life  in 


this  Institute.  University  professors  sit 
side  by  side  with  those  who  have  very 
little  formal  education  — all  come 
from  the  courses  renewed  in  their  faith 
and  eager  to  instruct  their  fellowmen. 

The  courses  given  are  divided  into 
different  levels.  The  subjects  taught  on 
level  one  are: 

1 ) The  dignity  of  man. 

2)  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

3)  The  role  of  work  and  man’s  need  to 
live  in  community. 

4)  The  Liturgy  and  the  History  of  Sal- 
vation until  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  subjects  taught  on  level  two 
are: 

1 ) The  Theology  of  Liberation. 

2)  Evaluations  of  popular  religious 
customs  and  traditions. 

3)  The  gospels  of  Mark,  Matthew  and 
Luke. 

4)  Group  dynamics  and  prayer. 
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Gerald  Donovan,  SFM. 


On  Feb.  14th  graduates  celebrated  a Mass  of  thanksgiving. 
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5)  Hygiene,  balanced  diet,  etc. 

The  subjects  taught  on  level  three 
are: 

1)  Man’s  mission  as  a Christian  — a 
member  of  the  Christian  Community. 

2)  The  theory  of  Cooperatives,  Credit 
Unions,  Labour  Unions,  Politics. 

3)  The  Church  — Universal  Sign  of  Sal- 
vation. 

4)  The  Seven  Sacraments  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John. 

The  subjects  treated  on  level  four 
are: 

1)  The  Mission  of  the  Church  as  ex- 
pressed in  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Decrees  of  Vatican  II. 

2)  The  reality  of  Latin  America  today. 

3)  The  role  of  the  layman  in  the 
Church. 

4)  The  role  played  by  women  in  the 
Bible. 

5)  A resume  of  pedagogical  principles. 

Each  level  begins  on  Monday  and 
ends  the  following  Sunday.  The  team 
of  teachers  is  composed  of  one  Bishop, 
Priamo  Tejeda,  two  native  priests,  a 
Cuban  Jesuit,  a Belgian  priest,  two 
young  ladies  (one  being  a dentist),  a 
native  medical  doctor,  a native  direc- 
tor of  Labour  Unions,  a Cuban  Reli- 
gious Brother,  a Canadian  Grey  Sister 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  from 
Pembroke,  Ontario,  Sister  Susan  Daly, 
who  coordinates  the  team  and  teaches 
as  well,  and  Sister  Virginia  Laporte  the 
foundress  and  directress  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

In  order  to  screen  candidates  for 
these  courses,  Sister  Virginia  has  a 
team  of  graduates  who  run  three  day 
courses  right  at  the  parish  level.  In 
July,  here  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann’s  in 
Ingenio  Consuelo,we  had  one  of  these 
short  courses.  I was  especially  im- 
pressed by  two  of  the  young  gentle- 


men who  were  giving  the  various  lec- 
tures. The  next  time  I had  occasion  to 
speak  with  Sister  Virginia,  I comment- 
ed on  the  enlightening  lectures  given 
by  these  two  — one  was  a university 
student  and  the  other  was  a public  em- 
ployee. Sister  Virginia  informed  me 
that  a few  months  previous  both  had 
been  militant  communists. 

Each  year  a meeting  of  all  the  grad- 
uates is  held.  This  year  it  took  place 
on  February  14th.  The  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Octavio  Beras  was  present  as 
well  as  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  several 
Bishops,  priests  and  some  two  thou- 
sand graduates.  The  Cardinal,  in  the 
concelebrated  Mass,  spoke  of  the  ex- 
ceptional success  of  the  Institute. 

Sister  Virginia  has  prepared  two 
Catechisms  — one  for  adults  and  one 
for  children.  The  Catechism  for  adults 
has  a special  edition  in  the  United 
States,  published  by  Our  Sunday 
Visitor,  Huntington,  Indiana,  especially 
for  Latin  Americans  living  in  that  j 
country. 

The  services  rendered  in  a parish  by 
a well  formed  group  of  catechists  are 
invaluable.  They  preside  at  funerals, 
prepare  the  people  for  the  reception  of 
the  sacraments,  call  the  members  of  re- 
mote communities  together  on  Sun- 
days to  celebrate  the  Word,  visit  the 
sick,  teach  doctrine  and  some  of  them 
have  permission  to  distribute  Holy 
Communion  to  the  faithful. 

Sister  Virginia  and  her  team  of 
teachers  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  work.  Especially  we  who  are 
priests  in  the  different  parishes  of  this 
Archdiocese  are  deeply  indebted  to 
this  Catechetical  Institute  and  we  pray 
for  its  continued  success  in  the  forma- 
tion of  men  and  women,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  “according  to  the  mind  of 
Christ.”* 
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SCARBORO'S  1077 

CHRISTMAS  CARD 
ASSORTMENT 


Blessings  of  Christmas 
20  cards  — 7 designs  (religious)  printed  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese  and  Ukrainian  languages 

C52  Traditional  Christmas 

1 8 cards  — 4 designs,  friendship  verses 

53C  Winter  Magic 

1 8 cards  - 6 designs,  scripture  text 

C59  Christmas  Cameos 

1 8 cards  — 4 designs,  scripture  text 

C63  Silent  Night 

14  cards  — 4 designs,  true  Christmas  Message 

452  Holy  Family 

14  cards  — 4 designs,  depicts  adoration 

459  Golden  Splendor 

16  cards  — 4 designs,  scripture  text 

453ST  Little  Angels 

20  cards  — 10  designs,  scripture  text 

456ST  Bible  Silent  Night 

14  cards  — 7 designs,  scripture  text 

462ST  Christmas  Scriptures 

20  cards  — 10  designs 

A18  Glad  Tidings 

20  cards  — 6 designs,  scripture  text 

Church  Art  Calendars 
Scripture  Text  Calendars 


$2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00 

1.25 

1.25 


Add  354  for  handling  and  mailing,  plus  7%  Sales  Tax  for  Ontario  residents  only. 

Order  from:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1M4 
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(Lt.  to  rt.)  Sisters 
Terese  Robicheau,  Marie 
Berge,  Fathers  Bud  Smith , 
S.F.M.,  Vince  Murnaghan, 
Alex  MacKinnon,  Andrew 
MacDonald  and  Joe  Devlin, 
O.M.l. 


Returned 

Missionaries 

meet  at 
Scarboro 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


lune  7th  of  this  year  was  a historic 
-'occasion  here  at  Scarboro.  That  day 
twenty,  mostly  diocesan  priests  and 
sisters,  met  to  share  past  experiences 
in  mission  abroad.  They  had  served  in 
Latin  and  South  America,  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Now  they  were  coming  to- 
gether for  the  first  time.  Hosted  by  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  several  of  whom 
participated  in  the  meeting,  these 
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Some  of  those  who  came  from  Canada ’s  east  and  west:  Sr.  Mildred  Straus , Sister 
of  Notre  Dame}  spent  seven  years  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  Sr.  Terese  Robicheau, 
Les  Fi/les  de  Jesus,  with  mission  experience  in  Do  mica,  St.  Kitts  and  now  ap- 
pointed to  Guatemala. 


diocesan  missionaries  from  as  far  away 
as  Calgary  and  P.E.I.  reflected  on  their 
present  day  involvement  in  their  dio- 
ceses in  the  light  of  what  they  had 
learned  from  living  and  working 
among  the  Latins,  Africans  and  Asians. 

The  meeting  began  with  a ‘get  to 
know  where  you  have  been  and  where 
you  are  now’  session.  Fr.  Pat  Kelly  of 
Kingston  diocese  worked  in  Cuerna- 
vaco,  Mexico,  where  besides  parochial 
work  he  had  become  involved  with 
small  independent  unions  in  their  fight 
against  the  efforts  of  management  to 


break  them  up.  Today  Pat  is  trying  to 
create  an  awareness  in  his  parish  of  the 
role  of  Canadian  banks  and  companies 
around  the  world. 

Sisters  Marie  Burge  and  Theresa 
Currie,  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  spent 
many  years  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. They  and  other  members  of  the 
Charlottetown  diocesan  Latin  Ameri- 
ca Mission  Program  (LAMP)  see  the 
political  area  as  critical.  They  start  at 
the  very  basic  level  of  small  groups  of 
local  people.  Using  an  audio-visual 
made  in  the  Dominican  Republic  they 
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study  and  discuss  a problem  now  fac- 
ing that  country.  Then  they  focus  on 
a local  P.E.I.  problem,  for  example, 
the  effects  of  tourism  on  P.E.I.  Through 
this  the  people  begin  to  see  the  similari- 
ties between  the  Dominican  situation 
and  the  local  P.E.I.  situation  and  the 
similar  need  of  both  peoples  to  take 
action,  quite  often  political  action, 
in  order  to  gain  control  of  their  lives. 
Although  Theresa  and  Marie  are  happy 
about  the  political  action  the  Church 
takes  on  abortion,  they  are  unhappy 
about  the  reluctance  of  the  Church  to 
take  political  action  in  many  other 
areas  of  injustice. 

Fr.  Joe  Devlin,  who  lived  and  work- 
ed among  the  people  of  Peru, feels  the 
priority  today  is  to  form  Christian 
communities.  Once  a basis  of  Christian 
community  is  formed,  Joe  feels  in- 
volvement in  the  social  dimension  of 
the  Gospel  message  will  follow.  Others 
felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  of  a 
sequence  here  and  could  not  see  a time 
difference  in  social  involvement  and 
closeness  to  Christ. 

This  part  of  the  discussion  was 
quite  interesting  and  points  to  the 
broader  discussion  going  on  in  our 
Church  today  about  active  involve- 
ment in  politics,  economics,  and  any 
other  legitimate  sphere  of  man’s  activ- 
ity. 

Fr.  Joe  Muise  of  Antigonish  diocese 
and  a veteran  of  their  Honduras  Mis- 
sion asked  the  how  of  getting  involved 
in  the  political  field  when  one  is  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  traditional  parish 
work. 

Fr.  Frank  Faranzena  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  diocese,  who  worked  in  Guate- 
mala, felt  adult  education  was  a prior- 
ity for  that  country.  Alex  MacKinnon 
of  Antigonish  and  Honduras  felt  the 


formation  of  basic  Christian  communi- 
ties to  be  most  important. 

The  two  and  a half  day  meeting  was 
intense  to  say  the  least.  The  discus- 
sions went  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  — most  feeling  they  had  come 
a long  way  and  felt  that  they  should 
make  the  best  of  the  opportunity. 

Most  felt  that  the  missionary  (here 
and  overseas)  is  one  who  asks  the  right 
questions  and  searches  for  radical  solu- 
tions to  today’s  problems.  The  LAMP 
program  of  the  P.E.I.  diocese  feels  that 
all  Canadian  dioceses  should  continue 
to  be  involved  in  mission  overseas  for 
the  simple  and  pragmatic  reason  that  it 
is  an  enriching  experience  for  these 
Canadian  dioceses.  Just  as  most  over- 
seas missionaries  feel  that  they  gained 
more  than  they  gave,  so  a Canadian 
diocese,  even  if  it  must  sacrifice  and 
do  without  needed  personnel  at  home, 
is  in  the  long  run  far  better  off  because 
of  this  overseas  involvement.  Thus, 
those  present  at  the  meeting  were  not 
comfortable  with  the  increasing  with- 
drawal of  diocesan  personnel  from 
overseas  missions.  They  saw  involve- 
ment with  sister  churches  as  essential 
to  proper  growth  — “we  need  them  as 
much  as  they  need  us.” 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly  was  appointed  secre- 
tary and  made  responsible  for  further 
communication  among  group  mem- 
bers. Possible  meetings  on  the  regional 
level  were  discussed  and  it  was  agreed 
to  meet  again  in  a year’s  time.  Most 
important  was  the  conviction  that 
they  must  share  with  their  fellow 
Canadians  what  they  had  learned  from 
the  local  Churches  to  which  they  had 
been  sent.  They  must  continue  to  be 
missionaries  ‘in  mission’  among  their 
own  people  sharing  the  bounty  of  the 
‘world  Church.’* 
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Amazon 


Sister  Thomas  and  our  Amazon  visitors. 
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isitors 


Sister  Thomas 


In  the  last  days  of  May,  the  Amazon  is 
■reaching  for  its  highest  level  of  the 
year,  a rise  of  more  than  thirty  feet 
since  January.  Clumps  of  grass  torn 
from  the  riverbanks  by  the  flooding 
waters  float  like  small  islands  and  re- 
veal the  swiftness  of  the  current.  Here 
in  front  of  Itacoatiara  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  is  a mile  away.  But 
the  true  enormity  of  the  river  is  hid- 
den in  the  flood  waters  which  may 
back  up  another  fifty  miles  inland  in 
the  waterways  of  the  jungle. 

The  river  is  good  to  the  people.  On 
this  morning,  in  front  of  the  Training 
Centre  for  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara, 
CENTREPI,  the  fishermen  are  throw- 
ing out  their  nets, for  the  Amazon  has 
a great  variety  and  quantity  of  fish.  A 
line  boat  comes  by  the  dock  to  pick 
up  a cargo  of  lumber  from  the  sawmill 
that  is  alongside  the  Centre.  In  the  wa- 
ter, fifty-foot  long  logs  are  being  cut 
into  lengths  with  a chain  saw.  Traffic 
flows  by  on  the  river,  dugout  canoes 
and  line-boats  carrying  passengers  and 
goods.  From  time  to  time,  an  ocean- 
going freighter  passes  on  its  way  to  or 
from  Manaus  or  other  river  ports  as  far 
west  as  Peru. 

But  the  river  is  treacherous  too 
with  its  currents,  sand-bars  and  squalls. 
It  has  dangerous  snakes  and  swarms  of 


piranha,  a small  but  furious  creature  of 
the  Amazon.  The  flood-waters  also 
pick  up  trunks  of  trees  that  float  al- 
most submerged  amid  the  debris. 

At  CENTREPI  the  priest  and  lay 
volunteers  start  their  work  early  to  get' 
ahead  of  the  heat.  This  week  75 
people  from  along  the  river  are  taking 
a course  for  beginners  which  will 
equip  them  to  be  active  participants  in 
their  local  Christian  communities.  This 
is  a large  number  for  the  Centre  to 
hold.  One  night  during  the  week  the 
cement  block  wall  of  the  building  gave 
way  because  of  the  weight  of  people 
sleeping  in  hammocks.  But  that  is  only 
a small  reminder  of  the  success  of  the 
work  and  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
these  Brazilian  Christians  who  are  build- 
ing themselves  a new  Church. 

This  morning  a canoe  is  tied  up  at 
the  river  bank  in  front  of  CENTREPI. 
It  is  about  18  to  20  feet  in  length, 
loaded  with  belongings  and  precarious- 
ly covered  by  reed  matting,  a piece  of 
plastic  and  an  old  sheet.  A Yamaha 
8-horsepower  motor  is  lifted  out  of 
the  water.  The  canoe  has  three  pas- 
sengers, a middle-aged  couple  and  an 
old  man.  After  a while  another  man 
and  woman  come  down  the  bank  and 
help  the  three  passengers  to  get  out  of 
the  boat  and  climb  the  bank.  It  is  hard 
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going  for  them.  The  old  man  is  on  a 
broken  crutch.  The  younger  man  has 
his  hands  bandaged  and  all  three  wear 
rubber  boots.  They  are  lepers. 

For  eight  days  they  have  been 
travelling  upstream  towards  Manaus 
where  there  is  a leper  hospital.  It  is 
time  to  make  a change  in  their  lives. 

The  man  with  the  bandaged  hands  can 
no  longer  fish  as  he,  as  well  as  the 
others,  no  longer  has  any  fingers.  Yet 
he  is  still  able  to  row  a boat  by  tying 
the  oars  to  his  arms.  Last  night,  only 
an  hour  out  of  Itacoatiara,  their  motor 
failed.  They  had  to  pay  another  boat- 
man 150  cruzeiros  (about  eleven  dol- 
lars) to  give  them  a tow  into  town. 

But  here,  when  they  tried  to  come 
ashore,  a local  merchant  prevented 
them.  Because  of  the  disfiguration  of 
leprosy  many  people  have  a great  fear 
of  the  disease.  They  refuse  to  go  near 
them  and  some  merchants  will  not  sell 
products  to  them  for  fear  of  contact 
through  handling  of  their  money.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  the  people 
that  it  is  not  as  contagious  as  tubercu- 
losis, towards  which  they  do  not  have 
such  fears.  For  this  reason  the  person 
with  leprosy  suffers  deeply  and  spends 
many  lonely  hours  accepting  with  re- 
signation his  fate  in  life. 

Somebody  told  them  to  look  for 
the  Padres.  Jose  Pinheiro,  a fisherman 
who  comes  from  the  State  of  Maran- 
hao  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  took 
them  to  CENTREPI  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. There,  he  offered  to  leave  what  he 
had  to  do  that  day  and  to  go  with 
them  on  the  trip  to  Manaus. 

Getting  to  Manaus  however  would 
not  be  so  simple.  The  bus  would  not 
take  them.  Perhaps  a line  boat  would 
but  they  could  not  enter  the  city  with- 
out permission  nor  find  their  way  to 


the  hospital.  They  should  have  a medi- 
cal examination  at  once.  And  their 
motor  was  broken  down. 

Father  Antonio  Macedo,  a diocesan 
priest  from  Sao  Paulo  who  works  with 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara  and  Sister  St.  Thomas,  a St. 
Joseph  Sister  from  Peterborough, 
spent  the  day  looking  for  solutions  to 
their  problems.  They  went  into  town 
and  got  permission  from  the  port 
captain  for  them  to  stop  over,  took 
them  to  the  hospital  for  a medical 
checkup  and  bought  a set  of  points  for 
the  motor. 

While  their  motor  was  being  ser- 
viced I decided  to  go  to  Manaus  to  be 
informed  about  the  leprosarium  and  if 
they  would  have  accommodation  for 
three  people.  At  the  out-patient  clinic 
for  lepers  in  Manaus  I was  informed 
that  the  leprosarium  did  not  exist.  The 
Minister  of  Health  decided  that  since 
leprosy  is  not  contagious  once  the 
lepers  take  Sulfa,  they  could  live 
with  their  respective  families  at  home. 
Therefore  all  the  lepers  left  the  lepro- 
sarium. What  exists  is  an  out-patient 
clinic  and  a hospital  for  them  if  they 
should  need  surgery  or  have  bad  reac- 
tions to  the  drug.  I was  advised  to  tell 
them  to  return  to  their  family. 

In  the  afternoon  the  three  travellers 
were  back  at  CENTREPI  resting  in  the 
shade  and  cheerfully  relating  the  ex- 
periences of  their  trip.  Twice  they 
crossed  the  river  along  the  way.  The 
younger  man  and  the  woman  had  to 
row  in  order  to  support  the  small  mo- 
tor. By  night  they  slept  in  the  canoe. 
Their  food  was  a small  pig  the  lady 
had  cooked  before  setting  out.  A cage 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  held  five  small 
chickens,  still  available  for  food. 

The  people  at  CENTREPI  showed  a 
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The  Amazon  is  not  only  a place  for  fishing,  but  for  bathing  and  for  washing  as 
well. 


tender  sympathy  for  the  three  visitors. 
The  young  students  gave  them  a little 
money.  Two  of  the  workers  brought 
out  guitars  and  started  to  sing.  Miriam, 
a young  lay  volunteer  from  Sao  Paulo, 
was  singing  in  Portuguese  a song  that 
had  a familiar  melody.  It  was  “Put 
your  Hand  in  the  Hand  of  the  Man 
who  stilled  the  Waters.” 

It  was  decided  they  stay  at  CEN- 
TREPI  ’till  their  motor  was  repaired. 
That  presented  a problem.  Before  the 
mechanic  would  do  any  work  on  it  he 
needed  three  thousand  cruzeiros  for 
parts,  so  he  said.  Three  thousand 
cruzeiros  is  a lot  of  money.  We  asked 
donations  from  two  large  firms,  who 
responded  generously. 

At  the  clinic  they  were  treated  with 
a special  drug.  The  leprosy  stopped 


spreading.  Because  of  this  drug  it  will 
no  longer  spread  throughout  their 
bodies  and  the  disease  is  not  contagi- 
ous. Yet  it  had  destroyed  their  fingers 
and  toes.  In  no  way,  they  said,  could 
they  return  to  their  families,  as  people 
would  only  run  away  from  them.  They 
would  again  be  rejected. 

After  five  weeks  of  waiting  for  the 
motor  to  be  repaired  they  are  on  their 
way  to  Manaus  feeling  very  grateful 
and  thankful  for  all  we  have  done  for 
them.  Arriving  in  Manaus  they  will  live 
on  the  bank  of  the  Amazon  River  with 
many  others  who  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

During  these  five  weeks  I have 
come  to  know  them  and  by  knowing 
them  I have  learned  a great  deal  from 
them.  They  are  truly  my  friends.* 
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^Towards  Ju: 

AUDIO  VISUA 

IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home- 
land in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country. 

(25  min.  Rental  only) 

MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO’S 
COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  are  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min. 
Purchase  Price  $63.00*) 


BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  Purchase  Price  $63.00) 


RESOURCES  - NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  1975  theme  of  the  Canadian  Bishops’Labor  Day  Statement 
about  responsible  use  of  our  Northern  resources. (20  min.  Pur- 
chase Price  $50.00) 
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ice  For  All’ 

DUCATION  AIDS 


FOOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
Purchase  Price  $50.00*) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad.(46  min.  Rental  only) 

PARTICIPATION  - FROM  WORDS  TO  ACTION 

The  1976  Labor  Day  Statement  of  the  Canadian  Bishops  urging 
Christian  participation  in  the  many  issues  facing  Canadians  to- 
day. (30  min.  Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A.V.s  — 1 week  $5.00 

2 weeks  $7.50 

*Available  in  film  strip  and  cassette  $17.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Audio-Visual  Section, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 
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SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of  WRITE:  The  Formation-Education  Department 

our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love  v™  F°reigJ?  M'ssion 

2685  Kingston  Road 

and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  Scarborough,  Ontario.  Ml  M IM4 
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Fr.  Gerald  Curry  of  Sydney,  N.S.,  went 
to  Japan  in  1961.  Part  of  his  missionary 
work  there  was  teaching  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  in  Nagoya,  while  at  the 
same  time  working  in  a parish.  He  re- 
turned to  Canada  in  December  1974, 
to  become  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions 
and,  as  well,  Co-ordinator  of  the  Soci- 
ety ’s  Mission  Information  Department. 


*1  Remember 

first  contact  with  the  large  public  hospital  across  the  street  from  our 
church  in  Nagoya  was  through  a Mr.  Yamada.  Yamada-san  was  a patient  in 
the  hospital  and  had  asked  me  to  teach  him  English.  He  had  sent  a letter  over  to 
the  church  making  this  request  and  thus  started  a friendship  which  is  still  very 
much  alive. 

Yamada-san  had  injured  his  neck  and  spinal  cord  while  diving  into  a river 
where  he  went  swimming  and  diving  as  a high  school  student.  He  was  then  and 
still  is  quite  crippled  but  he  has  never  given  up. 

It’s  his  courage  and  untiring  hope  that  I will  always  remember.  Not  only  was 
he  studying  English  but  was  finishing  high  school  by  correspondence.  Despite  his 
inability  to  walk  and  to  hold  a pen  properly  in  his  hands  he  continued  on  to 
university  where  he  studied  a few  years  of  law. 

After  a year  or  so  of  weekly  English  lessons,  Yamada-san  asked  if  he  might 
study  religion.  We  had  talked  a bit  about  it  during  our  English  lessons.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  several  of  the  nurses  at  the  hospital  were  attending  a 
weekly  lesson  in  Catholicism  and  had  spoken  to  him  about  it,  must  have 
prompted  his  interest. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  coming  to  the  Sunday  liturgy  — a group  of  the 
teenagers  from  our  parish  club  would  take  him  across  the  four-lane  highway  that 
separated  the  hospital  from  the  church. 

Yamada-san  went  on  to  become  a Catholic  and  for  several  years,  as  long  as  he 
was  at  the  hospital,  he  took  part  in  most  of  our  parish  activities.  His  courage, 
hope,  perseverance  and  strength  became  lessons  for  all  around  him.  Through 
Christ,  he  learned  to  hope  not  only  for  a better  world  here  but  also  for  the 
world  to  come.* 

Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 
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CHEC 

YOUI 

EXPI 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will: 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity  1/ 
Program.  L 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


- 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


scarboroEfS 

missionsi&j 


or  people  everywhere 
Y od  is  essential 


15  life. 


FACES 

in 

FOCUS 


y/^recent  visitor  from  Japan  was  Father  Dave  Fitzpatrick. 

Dave  spent  August  and  September  visiting  relatives  and 
friends,  especially  in  the  area  of  his  native  Pembroke.  In 
October  he  helped  the  Mission  Information  Department  in 
its  ‘mission  awareness’  program.  Dave  is  now  back  in  his 
mission  of  Minokamo  — part  of  Nagoya  diocese.* 


pather  Howard  Shea  visited  us  during  the  summer.  Howie 
teaches  philosophy  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  — sort 
of  a continuation  of  the  task  he  performed  for  our  Scar- 
boro  seminarians.  Howie  was  busy  during  July  giving 
retreats  and  was  in  the  Toronto  area  for  that  reason.* 


^/eteran  of  our  missions  in  both  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Japan,  Father  Michael  Dwyer  spent  a few  days  with 
us  recently.  Mike  is  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Theresa’s  parish 
in  Halifax,  his  native  city.* 


pather  Joe  Moriarty  is  now  working  in  St.  George’s  dio- 
cese, Newfoundland.  Joe  spent  many  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Guyana  and  is  now  pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  parish  where  he  is  just  finishing  a new 
parish  church.* 


Fr.  Fitzpatrick 
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November,  1977 


from  tin*  Editor 

The  month  of  November  heralds  the  end  of  another  year.  The  beautiful  fall 
1 colors  are  gone  and  soon  all  will  be  covered  in  a blanket  of  snow.  It  is  the 
month  of  all  souls  and  of  Remembrance  Day. 

‘Of  life  and  death’  could  be  the  theme  for  this  issue.  Ken  Fletcher  writes  of 
food  — very  much  connected  with  life.  Ken  asks  some  very  basic  questions  about 
food  and  the  problems  we  are  having  with  it  both  in  Canada  and  in  third  world 
countries.  Bud  Smith  writes  of  the  struggles  farmers  are  having  along  the  Amazon 
to  insure  an  adequate  food  supply.  In  Panama  and  Africa  people  study  and 
struggle  for  liberation  with  the  hope  of  gaining  a more  fully  human  life. 

Don  Boyle  and  Frank  Hawkshaw  write  of  Japan.  Frank  writes  about  death 
and  the  way  it  is  experienced  in  that  country.  Don  writes  about  life  and  death 
as  he  tells  us  of  his  experiences  of  the  Japanese  and  their  religion. 

The  struggle  between  the  forces  of  nature  that  we  see  so  clearly  during  Nov- 
ember mirrors  the  struggle  of  men  and  women  everywhere  to  control  the  forces 
that  move  about  in  their  lives.  Everywhere,  from  Canada  to  Panama,  to  the 
Amazon,  to  Africa,  men  and  women  seek  to  be  liberated,  to  live  with  dignity  a 
fully  human  life.  True  liberation  includes  as  well  the  right  to  die  with  dignity. 

For  countless  millions  throughout  the  world  these  basic  rights  are  being  denied 
and  the  root  causes  are  often  the  greed  and  inhumanity  of  fellow  men.  As 
Canadians  and  as  Christians  we  are  compelled  to  participate  in  this  life  and  death 
struggle  for  man’s  liberation  and  man’s  dignity.* 


I Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM /Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
jSF M/ Assistant  to  the  Editor : Marion  Rescov\/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
jin  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  P 2Z4. 
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I am 

gour  God... 

gou  are 
in  i|  people 


Don  Boyle,  SFM 


\A/hen  I first  came  to  Japan  I was 
v v like  most  other  people  who  came 
from  countries  which  have  long  pro- 
fessed the  J udeo-Christian  ethic.  I was 
a little  leery  of  temples  and  shrines 
because  they  were  pagan.  Even  the 
strong  acrid  smell  of  incense  was  of- 
fensive to  me  and  the  grotesque  gar- 
goyles which  guarded  the  temple 
grounds  were  repelling  to  me.  It  was 
always  dark  in  the  temples  and  I found 
the  tossing  of  coins,  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  the  pulling  of  rope  bells  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  gods  more 
than  a little  childish. 

In  those  early  days  I was  with  other 
tourists  travelling  from  one  temple  to 
the  next  by  bus.  From  those  first  ob- 
servations I was  more  than  willing  to 
concede  that  the  Japanese  were  ir- 
religious and  even  irreverent.  They 
seemed  to  think  nothing  of  talking  and 


laughing  in  the  temples  and  in  those 
days  they  all  seemed  to  come  with  a 
camera.  Flashbulbs  popped  by  the  j 
hundreds  in  the  space  of  a few  1 
seconds.  And  then  everybody  would 
move  on  to  the  next  display.  The 
shrines  and  temples  didn’t  seem  to 
have  any  religious  significance  for  the 
people.  After  I climbed  the  intermina- 
ble stone  stairs  at  Nikko,  I vowed  that 
I would  never  visit  another  temple. 

That  was  a long  time  ago.  Since 
that  time  I have  had  good  reason  to 
revise  my  opinion  of  temples  and 
shrines  and  also  my  rather  hasty  judge-  < 
ment  of  the  Japanese  religious  sense,  i 

Recently  I was  quite  impressed  by 
the  display  of  faith  that  I witnessed  i 
at  the  neighborhood  Shinto  shrine 
here  in  Funabashi  City.  In  the  spring 
the  shrine  is  opened  to  the  neighbors 
and  there  is  an  ancient  drama  enacted 
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Welcoming  the  Spring  at  the  Shinto  shrine. 


on  the  outdoor  stage.  It  is  the  cele- 
bration of  spring. 

The  cherry  blossoms  were  in  full 
bloom.  It  was  a warm  sunny  day  and 
the  buds  on  the  bare  branches  of  the 
trees  were  bursting  with  new  life.  I 
stood  there  with  mothers  and  fathers 
and  babies  and  children  at  the  fringe 
of  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  the 
shrine  on  that  Saturday  afternoon  to 
witness  Shinto  priests  in  gorgeous 
colourful  costumes  act  out  the  defeat 
of  winter  and  the  return  of  spring.  I 
found  myself  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of 
the  resurrection.  Somehow  I just  know 
that  Jesus  would  approve  of  this  cele- 
bration. It  was  so  obviously  a hymn  of 
praise  to  God  — the  Creator  of  all 
things.  Oh  they  didn’t  refer  to  God 
and  it  wasn’t  even  formal  prayer.  But 
it  seemed  to  be  man  reaching  out 
beyond  himself  to  the  Infinite.  . .to 


the  Incomprehensible.  It  was  beautiful. 

I couldn’t  help  thinking  at  the  time 
that  it  was  too  bad  that  Christianity 
could  not  have  come  to  Japan  as  a 
completion  of  this  beautiful  ceremony 
instead  of  in  an  unfamiliar  European 
guise  that  could  only  have  an  attrac- 
tion for  people  who  were  already  con- 
verted to  the  One  God  revealed  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Ignorance  of  what 
was  good  in  primitive  religion  almost 
invariably  meant  that  it  was  stamped 
out  and  new  Christians  felt  guilty 
about  even  taking  part  in  the  neighbor- 
hood festivals.  Today  anything  that 
smacks  of  Buddhism  or  Shinto  is 
repulsive  to  most  of  the  Japanese 
Christians. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  I have 
only  to  refer  you  to  the  Japanese  dolls 
that  a woman  in  one  of  our  parishes 
fashioned  to  illustrate  various  events  in 
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the  life  of  Jesus.  I showed  pictures  of 
the  dolls  which  illustrated  such  sub- 
jects as  the  Last  Supper,  the  Visita- 
tion, and  the  taking  down  of  the  Body 
of  Jesus  from  the  Cross  to  some  of  the 
Christians,  including  a Japanese  priest. 
They  all  agreed  that  the  dolls  were 
very  well  made,  yet  because  of  the 
costumes  which  were  of  the  Feudal 
period  during  which  so  many  Chris- 
tians died  for  their  faith  they  merely 
smiled  and  said  that  people  in  that  era 
in  Japan  had  killed  the  Christians. 
They  didn’t  want  to  be  reminded  of 
that  sad  chapter  in  Japanese  history. 
I showed  the  pictures  of  those  same 
dolls  to  some  non-Christians  who  were 
studying  Christianity  at  the  time  and 
they  joyfully  accepted  the  artifacts  as 
showing  that  Christ  can  be  adapted  to 
Japan  as  well. 


I am  not  by  any  means  an  expert  or 
even  very  well  versed  in  the  Shinto 
religion  but  I am  merely  trying  to  see 
it  as  the  ordinary  Japanese  understands 
it. 

Since  coming  to  Funabashi  I have 
been  impressed  by  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  walk  out  of  their  way 
to  pay  a visit  to  the  shrine.  One  even- 
ing I watched  a man  of  about  fifty-five 
walk  up  the  long  path  leading  to  the 
shrine.  Fie  had  small  boys  with  him 
that  I presumed  were  his  grandchil- 
dren. Fie  stood  reverently  before  the 
shrine,  clapped  his  hands  and  then 
showed  the  youngsters  how  to  do  it. 
The  three  of  them  stood  there  with 
heads  bowed  for  about  three  or  four 
minutes  in  silent  prayer.  I could  easily  ! 
imagine  that  that  man  was  remember- 
ing his  compatriots  who  died  in  the 
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A believer  stops  to  pray. 


Pacific  War  in  the  defense  of  Japan. 
When  he  stands  there  before  that 
shrine  he  can  conjure  up  all  his  ances- 
tors right  back  to  the  earliest  days.  He 
is  in  communion  with  all  his  kinfolk 
and  he  is  in  communion  with  nature. 
That  Shinto  shrine  has  large  trees 
which  provide  shade  for  the  pilgrim 
and  also  an  atmosphere  to  communi- 
cate with  the  God  who  created  all 
things.  There  is  no  paint  on  the  old 
wooden  buildings  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  natural  texture  of  the 
wood.  On  a clear  night  in  spring,  the 
moon  shines  down  through  the  tall 
pines  and  stone  lanterns  illuminate  the 
trees  and  the  plants  and  the  tiny  pond 
while  falling  cherry  blossoms  glisten 
like  giant  snow  flakes. 

Since  Vatican  II  our  Catholic 
churches  have  removed  the  stained 
glass  windows  and  the  statues  and  the 
pictures.  The  lights  have  been  turned 


up  so  that  it  is  often  like  trying  to 
pray  in  an  auditorium.  When  I visited 
Indonesia  I noticed  that  the  church 
there  has  retained  the  subdued  lighting 
and  the  statues  so  that  the  mystic 
spirit  of  the  people  might  be  retained. 

I think  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
roots  of  religion.  I think  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  idea  of  creation  and  learn 
all  over  again  how  God  works  through 
natural  causes  and  how  he  reveals  him- 
self in  his  creation  and  not  in  man’s 
creation.  The  cathedrals  of  Europe 
that  so  many  artists  spend  hours 
sketching  and  so  many  photographers 
try  to  capture  in  a single  snap  were  the 
reflections  of  the  faith  of  a people  and 
they  were  hymns  of  praise  to  God.  We 
in  our  time  must  go  back  and  re- 
discover God  in  the  small  things  and  in 
nature  or  we  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
never  coming  in  contact  with  God  at 
all.* 
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‘Santa 
Semana 
at  ICI’ 


Fr.  Joseph  Beckman 


Father  Joe,  checking  a 
schedule  of  activities  at  his 
office  desk. 


Qanta  Semana,  Holy  Week,  in  Panama 
^is  a major  holiday.  Classes  at  Scar- 
boro’s  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Institute,  ICI,  in  Panama  City  were 
suspended  from  Wednesday  afternoon 
of  Holy  Week  until  Easter  Monday. 

Father  Denis  Hebert  is  a diocesan 
missionary  from  the  diocese  of  Edmon- 
ton. He  worked  in  Peru  until  early  1976. 
In  August  of  that  same  year  he  became 


assistant  director  of  ICI.  Over  the  Holy 
Week  break,  Father  Denis  and  half  of 
the  24  students  currently  enrolled  at 
ICI  climbed  into  a van  and  drove  to 
the  interior  of  Panama.  They  lived  in  a 
small  village  near  Santiago,  partici- 
pated in  Holy  Week  services,  relaxed 
and  learned  as  much  as  they  could 
about  rural  Panama. 

Father  Joe  “Pedro”  McGuckin, 
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Director,  stayed  behind  at  ICI,  running 
if  errands,  showing  visitors  around,  and 
it  getting  things  in  order  for  the  resump- 
tion of  classes  on  Monday. 

Father  Joe  came  to  Panama  in 
August,  1975,  after  16  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Last  year  he 
assumed  the  directorship  of  ICI. 
Though  he  was  baptized  Joseph  in 
Vermilion,  Alberta,  in  1932,  he  has 


used  the  name  “Pedro”  for  many 
years. 

“There  were  six  priests  named  Jose 
or  Joe  in  the  Dominican  Republic,”  he 
explained.  “I  just  told  them  to  call  me 
‘Pedro’.” 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Father 
Joe  did  parish  work,  mostly  with 
campesinos,  or  peasant  farmers.  “I  was 
always  involved  in  social  projects,”  he 
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says,  “building  centers,  clinics  and 
chapels.”  But  this  concept  of  the 
church’s  work  in  Latin  America  has 
evolved  through  the  years.  Now  he  is 
far  more  concerned  with  persons  and 
ideas  than  with  buildings. 

“The  Gospel  is  a spirit  of  liberation,” 
he  says.  “Love,  acceptance  and  con- 
fidence are  extremely  important.  We 
must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people.” 

“For  me,”  he  continues,  “liberty 
and  fraternity  are  the  basic  message  of 
the  Gospel.  Christ  invited  us  to  love 
one  another.” 

Nevertheless,  much  of  Father  Joe’s 
work  is  technical  and  routine.  Fie  has 
to  get  funds  to  run  the  Institute.  Fie 
has  to  select  teachers,  line  up  courses 
and  oversee  classes.  He  has  to  arrange 
for  visas,  show  hospitality  to  visitors, 
and  correspond  with  prospective 
students. 

Two  courses  of  100  days  each  are 
held  each  year  at  ICI,  from  February 
20,  to  the  end  of  May,  and  from 
August  20,  to  the  end  of  November. 

A full  course  consists  of  30  students, 
although  sometimes  the  group  may  be 
as  large  as  36  or  37.  The  class  just 
completed  was  made  up  of  24  stu- 
dents, including  five  women,  from 
Chile,  Columbia,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Canada, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  Panama  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  instructors  are  for  the  most 
part  university  professors  from  Pana- 
ma City.  On  some  days,  four  different 
teachers  divide  the  class  time.  Oc- 
casionally, one  teacher  will  preside 
alone  for  a full  week. 

Courses  taught  include  political 
economics,  political  science,  coopera- 
tives, business  administration,  sociol- 


ogy, accountancy  and  agricultural 
reform.  Other  classes  include:  anthro- 
pology, syndicates,  educational  tech- 
niques, human  relations  and  two 
weeks  under  the  title  “Looking  at 
Your  World,”  an  analysis  of  groups, 
communities  and  associations.  Two 
weeks  out  of  each  100-day  course  are 
spent  in  the  field. 

ICI  provides  tuition,  board  and 
lodging  for  the  students  selected  for 
the  courses.  ICI  does  not  pay  travel 
money,  however,  feeling  that  students 
themselves  must  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  education  they  are  getting. 
Most  of  the  funds  for  the  development 
and  continuation  of  ICI  have  come 
from  friends  and  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Canada  and  Panama. 

Besides  the  two  long  sessions  each 
year,  many  short  courses  are  held  at 
ICI,  some  sponsored  by  ICI  itself  and 
others  by  outside  groups  who  use  the 
facilities  of  the  Institute.  The  pleasant 
and  efficient  complex  of  buildings  at 
ICI  consists  of  offices,  classrooms,  a 
dining  room  and  kitchen  and  living 
quarters  for  the  resident  staff  and  stu- 
dents. The  weather  in  Panama  City  is 
always  warm  and  moist  from  the  sur- 
rounding oceans.  There  are  only  two 
seasons  — rainy  and  dry. 

The  basic  goal  of  ICI  through  the 
years  has  always  been  to  bring  hope, 
liberation  and  improved  living  to  the 
poor  of  Latin  America.  Millions  there 
live  on  dirt  floors,  under  thatched 
roofs,  with  contaminated  water  and 
insufficient  food.  The  main  thrust  of 
ICI  courses  has  been  to  remedy  such 
conditions  through  the  promotion  of 
credit  unions,  of  all  kinds  of  coopera- 
tives, and  community  development. 

Since  1964  when  ICI  was  founded 
by  Father  Harvey  “Pablo”  Steele,  650 
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: at  her  Denis  explaining  the  figures  on  one  of  the  blackboards  in  the  principal  classroom. 


students  from  26  different  countries 
have  graduated.  All  have  carried  a 
knowledge  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment and  social  change  to  their  home 
countries  throughout  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  Today  many 
former  students  work  full  time  with 
cooperatives,  many  in  official  positions 


with  their  home  governments. 

The  poor  of  Latin  America  are  still 
far  from  getting  an  equal  share  of  this 
world’s  goods.  Father  Joe  McGuckin, 
Father  Denis  Herbert,  and  all  the  staff 
are  hopeful  that  ICI  can  play  some 
role  in  bringing  justice,  hope  and  peace 
to  these  millions  of  God’s  poor.* 
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^hopper  complains  Ontario  produce 
^not  available.”  In  a recent  Letter  to 
the  Editor  section  of  a Toronto  news- 
paper, a frustrated  shopper  made  the 
observation  that  at  the  height  of  the 
Ontario  harvest  season  she  could  buy 
only  a small  amount  of  Ontario  pro- 
duce  at  her  local  grocery  store.  “On 
the  way  home  I passed  two  farmers 
selling  their  produce  from  the  rear  of 
trucks  parked  alongside  the  road.  It  isa 
sorry  state  of  affairs  when  Ontario 
farmers  must  hawk  their  produce  along 
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Ken  Fletcher 


the  roadways  while  the  stores  are  filled 
with  imported  produce.  Where  is  the 
government  when  all  this  is  going  on? 
Incredible!”  The  lady  concludes  her 
letter,  “As  a consumer  I am  also  angry.  I 
dislike  paying  top  prices  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  have  no  flavor  because 
they  have  been  picked  green  in  order  to 
transport  them  thousands  of  miles.  If  I 
had  a choice  I would  buy  local  produce 
because  of  the  better  flavor  and  fresh- 
ness. . .but  I don’t  even  have  a choice.” 
The  author  of  an  article  in  a popular 


Canadian  magazine  wrote  of  an  experi- 
ment in  which  one  group  of  laboratory 
rats  were  fed  one  of  our  well  known 
breakfast  cereals  and  another  group  was 
fed  the  box,  or  carton,  in  which  the 
cereal  was  packaged.  The  latter  group, 
the  one  fed  on  the  cereal  box,  ended  up 
being  the  more  healthy. 

Canadian  east  coast  fishermen 
received  up  to  but  no  more  than  10 
cents  a pound  for  their  catch,  no  matter, 
what  type  of  fish  it  may  be.  Dairy  farm- 
ers have  been  forced  to  dump  milk 
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A hungry  man 
cannot  learn,  can- 
not develop,  and 
cannot  help 
himself. 


because  the  market  is  in  the  so-called 
state  of  ‘over  supply’.  Often  farmers  are 
paid  not  to  produce,  or  are  penalized 
for  over  production.  Cattle  have  been 
destroyed  because  it  was  cheaper  for 
the  producer  to  do  so,  as  the  market 
price  was  too  low. 

Like  the  angry  consumer  mentioned 
above  many  people  today  are  beginning 
to  ask  questions  about  food  and  about 
our  food  system.  Questions  are  being 
asked  about  land  and  its  use  — about  the 
purchasing  of  prime  land  by  those 
whose  intent  is  not  to  use  it  to  produce 
food.  Other  questions  are  being  asked 
about  food  additives  — about  the  pack- 
aging and  advertising  of  food  — about 
the  nutritional  value  of  food.  We  all 
know  that  some  foods  are  actually 


detrimental  to  our  health.  Today  we  are  j 
learning  more  about  the  production  of  ; 
our  food  and  its  effect  on  third  world 
countries. 

If  we  were  to  make  a list  of  just  a few 
of  the  pertinent  questions,  it  might  be 
something  like  this. 

Why  do  food  prices  keep  rising? 

What  happened  to  the  local  neigh- 
borhood grocery  store? 

What  is  happening  to  the  family  J 
farm? 

Why  is  so  much  prime  land  going  out 
of  production? 

Is  bigger  farm  machinery  better? 

Is  the  middleman  really  the  man  who 
makes  the  profit? 

Why  are  Third  World  people  starving? 

Is  it  because  Canadians  eat  too 
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much? 

Why  do  they  export  food  to  us  when 
the  land  could  be  used  to  feed  their  own 
peoples? 

All  of  these  questions  and  many 
more  refer  to  a single  complex  food 
system  which  involves  all  Canadians  and 
as  well  many  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
so-called  third  world. 

Today  as  never  before,  food,  from 
production  to  marketing,  is  in  the  hands 
of  big  business  or  to  call  it  by  its  own 
special  name  — agribusiness.  The  Inter- 
national Union  of  Foodworkers  (group 
of  125  national  unions  with  a total 
membership  of  2.2  million)  prepared  a 
document  for  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference. . .“Agribusiness  bears  a special 
responsibility  for  the  present  food 
crises.  While  food  deficits  and  malnutri- 
tion have  grown  worse  during  the  past 
ten  years,  the  accelerated  growth  rate 
and  prosperity  of  the  multi-national 
firms  during  the  same  period  has  been 
inversely  proportional  to  the  increase  of 
scarcity.”  This  phenomenon  is  only 
paradoxical  on  the  surface;  the  goal  of 
agribusiness  is  not  to  increase  food 
resources,  nor  to  contribute  to  their 
equitable  distribution,  nor  yet  to  adapt 
existing  technology  to  the  conditions  of 
particular  countries.  Their  goal  is  first 
and  foremost  to  increase  their  markets 
and  their  commercial  outlets,  to  realize 
maximum  production/costs  reduction 
and  to  increase  their  profits.  This  is  a 
truism,  but  should  be  made  clear, 
especially  in  this  Conference,  where 
multinationals  are  spreading  their 
propaganda  about  their  supposed  capa- 
bility to  solve  the  world  food  crises. 
Food  workers  of  developing  countries 
have  long  and  bitter  experience  of  this 
capability.  There  are  great  numbers  of 
agribusiness  workers  whose  low  salaries, 


substandard  housing,  poor  health  and 
squalid  working  conditions  are  such 
that  hunger,  malnutrition  and  under- 
nourishment for  them  and  their  families 
are  commonplace.  If  so  many  multi- 
national firms  do  not  even  allow  their 
own  workers  to  feed  themselves  proper- 
ly then  how  can  we  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  they  can  bring  a decent 
diet  to  everyone?” 

Susan  George  in  her  book,  “How  the 
Other  Half  Dies”,  writes  the  following: 
“In  Tokyo  a Del  Monte  or  Dole  pine- 
apple costs  the  equivalent  of  $1.50 
compared  with  the  8^  at  the  plantation.” 
“.  . .Del  Monte  and  Dole  moved 
pineapple  growing  to  the  Philippines 
and  to  Thailand  where  a worker  gets 
between  10  and  15  cents  an  hour  — 
leaving  6,000  unemployed  in  Hawaii.” 
“The  small  farmer  doesn’t  know 
how  to  grow  for  the  big  corporation. 
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The  fewer  growers  you  have  the  bet- 
ter/” an  official  of  U.S.  Agricultural 
Services  Division.” 

“Nestle’s  advertising  budget  is  far 
greater  than  the  total  annual  budget  of 
the  World  Health  Organization.  Nestle 
is  the  world’s  second  largest  agribusi- 
ness (Unilever  is  first).” 

“The  power  of  advertising  has  en- 
abled companies  to  sell  food  that  is 
resulting  in  poor  eating  habits  and  poor 
nutrition.  This  is  a well  documented 
fact  in  its  particularly  harmful  effects 
on  Canadian  low  income  families.  The 
case  of  advertising  and  selling  certain 
kinds  of  baby  food  in  third  world 
countries  is  also  well  documented.” 
“Our  investigation  showed  that  com- 
panies like  Nestle  were  persuading  poor 
and  often  illiterate  mothers  to  abandon 
breast  feeding  in  favor  of  powdered 
milk  foods  which,  in  most  cases,  they 
did  not  need,  could  not  afford,  and 


were  unable  to  use  safely.  As  a result, 
unknown  thousands  of  babies  were  ] 
being  fed  over-diluted  milk  from  un- 
sterilized bottles  and  were  therefore 
exposed  to  disease  and  malnutrition. 

As  a direct  consequence  of  promotion 
campaigns  by  the  baby  food  companies, 
babies  in  the  poor  world  were  being 
stunted  and  killed.  Two  of  Britain’s 
leading  child  health  specialists,  both 
with  long  experience  in  Africa,  gave 
evidence  to  support  this  conclusion 
and  The  New  Internationalist  subc~ 
quently  received  letters  from  dock 
and  nurses  all  over  the  world  confir 
ing  that  the  commercial  promotion  of  i 
baby  foods  was  a growing  threat  to  th* 
life  and  health  of  infants  in  p 
countries.” 

Concern  for  what  is  happenr 
our  food  system  has  been  the  focui 
individuals  and  organizations  during  the  I 
past  number  of  years.  Books  have  been 1 
written,  newspaper  articles  abound,  yet 
some  concerned  Canadians  fear  that  the 
average  citizen  is  still  very  much  ’ 
aware  of  what  is  happening.  A ‘Peoj: 

Food  Commission’  is  being  proposed  \ 
concerned  individuals  and  groups  witi. 
in  the  Canadian  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Co-operation.  Through  experi- 
ence overseas  many  of  these  people 
have  gained  first  hand  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  food 
problem  as  it  is  in  other  nations.  Their 
international  experience  has  enabled 
them  to  understand  the  food  problem  , 
as  it  relates  to  Canada. 

This  People’s  Food  Commission,  • 
somewhat  like  the  Berger  (but,  it  is  \ 
hoped,  less  costly)  will  travel  across!  ' 
Canada  and  hear  evidence  from  people!  * 
of  all  walks  of  life  on  the  many  and|  1 
varied  aspects  of  the  food  issue. Through|  _ 
education  and  awareness,  perhaps  wei  ^ 
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will  begin  proper  use  and  a just  distri- 
bution of  food  — the  most  basic  re- 
source of  our  global  village. 

“Phoney  foods:  Chicken  feather 
cookies  next.” 

“NDP  suggests  big  food  firms  ‘buy 
offMPs.” 

“Pets  can  outbid  the  world’s  hungry.” 

“Poisons  imperil  ‘human  species’.  . .” 

“Chemist  says  ‘enriched’  foods  are 
a hoax.” 

“Eating  our  way  to  starvation.” 


“The  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  chain 
is  breeding  four-legged,  featherless 
chickens,  because  drumsticks  sell  best 
and  too  much  protein  was  being  wasted 
in  the  feathers.” 

Many  member  organizations  of  the 
Canadian  Council  for  International  Co-  I 
operation,  along  with  other  interested  ( 
groups  and  individuals,  feel  it  is  time  to 
act.  We  here  at  Scarboro  Missions  in-  j 

tend  to  co-operate  and  we  hope  you  || 

will  too.* 
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We  still  have  some  of  our  large 
wall  Calendars  for  1978.  They  are 
especially  useful  for  the  class- 
room or  office  and  can  also  be 
used  in  the  home.  They  are  25  x 
37. 

We  would  appreciate  a donation 
of  $1.00  per  Calendar.  Plus 
for  mailing.  Each  additional 
Calendar  $ 1 .00  + 1 0^  for  postage. 

Mailing  Department, 

Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont. 

Ml  M 1 M4 
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TIUTAKA 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 


It  was  three  in  the  morning  when  we 
headed  down  to  the  river  edge  to 
catch  the  line  boat  that  was  coming 
through  from  Manaus  on  its  way  to 
Urucara  and  then  on  down  to  the 
Amazon. 

This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  transit 
from  town  to  town  along  the  Amazon 
and  the  boat  was  already  crammed 
with  the  colourful  redes  (hammocks) 
that  the  people  spread  out  for  sleeping 
while  travelling  down  on  the  river  on 
the  way  home  for  this  Pentecost  week- 
end. There  is  a lively  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  all  along  the  Amazon  and 
this  celebration  is  one  of  the  most 
important  festas  of  the  year,  particu- 
larly in  the  town  of  Urucara. 

We  had  a trip  of  about  eight  hours 
ahead  of  us.  Travelling  with  me  were 
two  young  volunteers  from  Sao  Paulo 
who  have  come  north  to  work  with 
the  people.  Marilucy  has  been  work- 
ing in  the  parish  of  Urucara  since  over 
a year  now.  Jose  Luis  just  left  his  job 
as  a metal-worker  in  Sao  Paulo  and 
came  north  this  weekend  to  work  with 
the  people  in  Amazonas.  Both  were 
contented  to  be  able  to  help  their 


people  and  to  experience  another  side 
of  the  life  of  their  country  which  they 
love  so  much. 

Dawn  breaking  over  the  Amazon 
reveals  an  open  horizon  up  ahead  as 
though  you  were  looking  out  to  sea. 
Then  we  turned  off  into  the  pa rd n a or 
channel  that  goes  on  down  to  Urucara. 
After  a stop  to  unload  some  cargo  at 
Itipiranga  shortly  after  6:00  A.M.,  we 
moved  along  and  were  in  Urucara 
before  1 1 :00  o’clock. 

Maybe  three  thousand  people  live 
in  the  town  and  since  there  are  no 
roads  into  town,  no  cars,  you  wonder 
what  life  is  like.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  town  is  the  broad  concrete  steps 
leading  up  the  bank.  Here  a crowd 
gathers  to  see  the  boat  arrive.  Walking 
along  the  narrow  concrete  street  to  the 
parish  house  we  experience  the  beauty 
of  this  town  with  the  green  of  the 
jungle  spreading  back  from  the  broad 
river  passing  in  front. 

Father  Terry  O’Sullivan,  the  pastor 
here  since  the  first  of  the  year,  is  from 
Leaside  in  Toronto,  but  now  is  very 
much  a citizen  of  the  Amazon.  What  is 
notable  in  Urucara  however  is  the 
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number  of  people  who,  coming  from 
Canada,  Italy  and  Sao  Paulo,  work 
together  with  much  idealism.  The 
generosity  of  this  group  is  unquestion- 
able as  they  go  about  serving  the 
people  of  this  area  who  have  to  face 
the  challenge  that  comes  to  them  from 
the  changing  times. 

The  base  of  operations  for  these 
works  and  for  the  volunteers  who 
come  here  is  the  Centre  for  Rural 

(Training,  CETRU,  which  is  organized 
to  work  for  a secure  and  stable  life  for 
the  people  who  live  along  the  river 
banks.  Here  the  land  is  fertile  but  this 
is  because  it  is  flooded  for  nearly  half 
the  year.  Farming  here  can  be  hazard- 
ous; for  example,  jute  is  grown  on  the 
river  bank  but  harvested  in  the  water 
and  sometimes  a man  gets  bitten  by  a 
snake.  The  families  are  spread  out 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Worst  of 
all,  the  people  remain  helpless  under 
the  control  of  the  merchants  and 


middlemen  in  town  who  lend  them 
money  to  survive  and  then  claim  all 
their  crops  at  harvest-time. 

It  is  never  easy  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  a system  of  life  no  matter 
how  burdensome  it  may  be.  Life  may 
be  difficult  but  these  people  know 
how  to  win  the  game  of  survival  along 
the  river;  they  believe  that  the  high 
land  will  not  produce.  For  years  the 
priests  and  volunteers  have  helped  the 
people  to  see  that  they  can  organize 
themselves  for  a new  life  and  set  up 
colonies  inland  from  the  river  banks. 

Gradually  the  people  came  to  see 
that  they  could  work  the  high  land. 
But  they  could  not  get  legal  titles  to 
their  lands.  A visit  to  Urucara  by 
Cardinal  Arns  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1974 
made  the  difference.  The  Cardinal 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  central  government  in  Brasilia  and 
before  long  the  new  farmers  of  Urucara 
were  getting  titles  to  their  land  — a 
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breakthrough  in  the  whole  immense 
state  of  Amazonas.  Much  of  the  work 
of  CETRU  is  to  give  moral  support 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  people 
who  can  set  up  inland  colonies  and  to 
be  the  legal  vehicle  in  gaining  titles  to 
the  properties. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  these  farmers 
come  in  to  a school  run  by  CETRU. 
Here  they  spend  fifteen  days  and  then 
they  return  home  to  spend  fifteen 
days  with  their  families.  These  young- 
sters bring  back  home  plants  that  are 
new  to  the  region  like  soya  bean, 
guarana,  cocoa  and  coffee,  livestock 
that  is  new,  like  ducks  or  sheep,  new 
methods  and  tools.  The  farmer  usually 
had  but  one  tool  to  do  all  his  farm 
work,  the  machete.  Most  of  all,  the 
young  people  bring  back  a belief  and  a 
hope  in  a new  kind  of  a life. 

It  would  be  hard  for  anybody  to  go 
by  CETRU  and  not  be  affected  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  example  of  the  volun- 
teers who  work  there.  The  director  is 
Father  Augusto,  an  Italian  missionary 
from  Milan.  George  and  Miriam  are  a 
young  Italian  couple  also  from  around 
Milan.  They  have  two  sons,  Joao  and 
Angelo,  just  two  weeks  old.  In  Italy, 
George  was  a mechanic,  an  expert  on 
printing  equipment.  Miriam  was  a 
social  worker.  Gilberto  used  to  be  an 
accountant  in  Sao  Paulo  until  this 
year.  Now  he  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
life  of  the  Amazon.  Nella  used  to  be  a 
nurse  in  Italy,  now  she  looks  after  a 
health  program  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  good  influence  of  the  Centre 
spreads  out  beyond  the  little  town  of 


Urucara.  The  Bulletin  coming  from  the 
Northern  Region  of  Brazilian  Bishops 
spoke  about  a meeting  of  mayors  of 
the  Amazon  region  which  was  held  in 
Manaus  in  April.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Amazonas  and  the  Minister  of 
Planning  pointed  to  the  community 
experience  of  Urucara,  through  its 
Training  Centre,  as  a valid  experience 
for  the  whole  Amazon  region  and  a 
model  for  all  the  municipalities  of  the 
Amazon  because  “it  was  initiated  with 
the  physical  and  human  resources  of 
the  area.” 

It  was  interesting  to  compare  the 
religious  practices  of  people  along  the 
Amazon  with  the  customs  of  the 
people  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
both  cases  the  Church  is  not  supported 
by  a regular  donation  but  by  a special 
collaboration  at  certain  times  of  the 
year.  Here  the  manner  of  contributing 
is  for  the  people  to  donate  items  to 
the  Church  and  then  these  are  auc- 
tioned off  each  evening  of  the  festa. 
There  is  a table  full  of  cakes,  chicken 
dinners,  drinks  and  sacks  of  rice  and 
meal.  There  are  pigs  and  even  young 
bulls  around  the  field.  As  is  the  prac- 
tice in  certain  parts  of  Santo  Domingo, 
groups  from  the  parish  will  go  around 
to  all  the  communities  before  the  festa 
and  solicit  this  kind  of  support. 

Sunday  evening  the  festa  concludes 
with  a procession  that  seems  to  in- 
clude just  about  everybody  in  town. 
The  people  make  their  way  to  the 
large  church  for  Mass.  This  church  was 
built  when  Father  Mike  O’Kane,  the 
present  Superior  General  of  Scarboro, 
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A street  in  Urucara. 


was  pastor  in  this  town  of  Urucara. 

I The  people  always  wanted  to  have  a 
tower  on  the  Church  and  this  year 
they  have  decided  to  raise  money 
during  the  festa  in  order  to  build  the 
tower. 

Following  Mass,  festivities  continue 
in  the  praca  (park)  in  front  of  the 
church  and  a large  crowd  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  be  together  for 
a pleasant  evening.  George  and  the 
people  from  CETRU  have  come  into 

1 town  with  their  old  truck,  a 1940 
Saurer  that  used  to  belong  to  the  Swiss 
Army.  The  people  buy  up  the  items  on 
sale  at  quite  high  prices.  Later  in  the 
evening  a price  of  just  under  $2,000  is 
agreed  upon  for  the  sale  of  the  eleven 
beef  cattle.  A dance  begins  with 


musicians  who  have  come  up  the  river 
from  Parantins  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Next  day  as  Fr.  Terry  expertly 
guided  the  parish  boat  along  the 
flooded  rivers,  lakes  and  channels  of 
the  Amazon,  there  was  time  to  reflect 
on  the  way  this  Pentecost  was  cele- 
brated in  one  remote  corner  of  Brazil, 
a country  where  it  is  said  a new  Church 
is  being  born,  the  Church  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  a Church  of  the  people  and 
because  of  this  it  is  a Church  caught  in 
the  turmoil  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  powerful  who  do  not 
want  things  to  change.  But  it  is  a 
Church  of  people  who  discover  their 
own  value  and  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  their  own  ways.* 
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Editor’s  Note: 

The  daughter  of  missionary  parents, 
Dr.  Bridgman  was  born  and  received 
her  early  education  in  China;  she  did 
her  medical  studies  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  she  has  been  practising 
medicine  in  Angola  since  1953. 

Edith  Radley  spent  31  years  in 
Angola  working  in  Village  Betterment 
Programs,  conducting  courses  in  Public 
Health  and  involved  in  T.  B.,  leprosy 
and  maternity  work. 

April  74  - July  75.  Our  200-bed 
hospital  at  Chissamba  is  full  and 
overflowing  with  patients.  There  is  a 
tremendous  awareness  of  joy  and  ex- 
citement as  a result  of  the  recent  coup 
in  Portugal.  After  almost  500  years  of 
Portuguese  rule,  the  long  awaited 
independence  is  considered  a cer- 
tainty. Everywhere  we  go  we  find  such 
heartfelt  gratefulness  to  God.  Many 


friends  and  relatives,  long  believed  lost 
or  dead,  are  returning  to  their  homes 
from  concentration  camps  throughout 
the  country.  Village  Health  Programs 
have  begun  again  in  earnest. 

The  people  here  insist  that  their 
new-found  freedom,  after  500  years  of 
colonial  rule,  has  come  as  a direct 
result  of  Christian  work  and  witness. 

Through  the  years  we  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  using  Umbundu,  the 
mother  tongue  in  this  area,  and  we 
have  always  encouraged  native  crafts. 
Unfortunately,  such  acts  have  some- 
times been  considered  by  the  more 
educated  Africans  as  a means  to  keep 
them  ‘down’  or  a way  of  trying  to 
discourage  their  progress  in  European 
civilized  (?)  ways.  But  now  on  all 
sides,  we  hear  only  thankfulness  for 
such  a stand. 

During  the  last  12  months,  in  fact 
since  January,  we  have  held  three 
more  refresher  courses  for  Chissamba, 
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Elizabeth  Bridgman,  M.D. 


Camundongo  and  Chilesso  areas.  Betty 
and  I are  marvelling  at  the  new  spirit 
amongst  the  nurses. 

Along  with  this  work,  we  have 
carried  out  intensive  Public  Health  and 
Village  Betterment  Programs.  This  last 
year  we  stressed  lessons  in  the  preven- 
tion and  the  control  of  leprosy,  in 
midwifery  and  family  planning  and  in 
nutrition  and  alcoholism.  We  were 
impressed  with  the  ecumenical  spirit 
of  fellowship  at  the  worship  services, 
where  very  often  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  others  met  together. 

By  February  of  1975  the  three 
National  Movements  are  sharing  power 
to  form  a Transitional  Government 
and  prepare  for  elections.  There  is  a 
lovely,  a beautiful,  feeling  everywhere 


Edith  Radiy,  R.N. 


. . .of  happiness  now  and  hope  for  the 
future.  Refresher  courses  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Learn,  learn,  learn!  Teach, 
teach,  teach!  Midwives,  dispensary 
nurses,  leprosy  helpers,  rural  extension 
assistants,  pastors,  all  are  busy  learning 
or  teaching. 

August  ’75.  Now  our  happiness  and 
our  hopes  for  this  fine  land  and  for  her 
people  are  beginning  to  fade.  The 
Transitional  Government  and  the 
agreeable  beginning  of  cooperation  by 
all  three  political  parties  has  ended. 
Sadly,  the  peoples  of  the  three  Libera- 
tion Movements  have  been  unable  to 
come  to  any  mutual  agreement.  Fight- 
ing intensifies,  foreign  troops  enter. 
The  wonderful  hoped  for  Day  of  Inde- 
pendence comes  and  goes. 
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Our  people  continue  to  pray  for  all 
three  Liberation  Movements  and  their 
leaders  and  for  peace  and  unity.  We  in 
this  area  can’t  be  much  else  but 
UNITA  sympathizers  when  all  those 
with  whom  we  work  and  all  those 
around  us  are  solidly  for  that  party 
and  for  its  leader,  Joseph  Savimbi.  For 
these  people  Savimbi  appears  to  be  the 
only  one  who  sincerely  and  whole- 
heartedly speaks  for  peace  and  unity 
and  brotherhood  and  the  only  one 
who  has  made  repeated  attempts  at 
bringing  understanding  and  unity 
amongst  the  three  rival  factions. 

Helicopters  with  soldiers  fly  over 
the  hospital  and  district.  Villages  are 
attacked  and  plundered.  Fields  are 
being  burned,  cattle  and  other  animals 
are  being  killed  and  left  to  rot  in  the 
streets.  People  are  dying.  Babies  and 
children  are  being  killed.  In  a revolu- 
tion, the  innocent  suffer. 

Betty  and  I are  amazed  at  the  great 
faith  of  our  African  friends  and  the 
strength  of  the  Church  during  these 
difficult  days.  The  Book  of  Acts  and 
the  Psalms  take  on  new  meaning  for  all 
of  us. 

‘As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem; 

So  the  Lord  is  round  about 
his  people.’ 

(Psalm  125:  1.2) 

‘The  Lord  is  a stronghold  for 
the  oppressed; 

A stronghold  in  times  of  trouble.’ 

(Psalm  9:  1,2,9,10) 

Something  which  is  very  important 
to  us  now  is  the  knowledge  that 
friends  and  families  and  concerned 
persons  across  Canada  are  praying  for 
us  too  and  are  seeking  ways  to  help 
Angola  and  her  people.  The  Mission 
and  Outreach  contributions  of  our 


Churches,  together  with  the  wonderful 
hospital  supplies  and  clothing,  have 
been  such  a blessing  always.  . .but 
more  so  these  years. 

On  October  19,  1976  the  local 
authorities  come  and  after  thoroughly 
searching  the  hospital  and  our  home, 
Betty  and  I are  taken  to  Silva  Porto, 
forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Chissamba. 
We  are  put  under  house  arrest  for  two 
days  and  both  of  us  are  questioned  or 
interrogated  individually  for  a lengthy 
period.  Then  we  are  taken  by  plane  to 
Luanda  where  we  are  detained  in 
prison  for  three  months.  We  have  no 
communication  with  the  outside 
world.  We  do  not  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  people  or  to  the  patients. 

In  jail  we  carry  on  a very  full  daily 
routine  of  ‘activities’.  Early  rising, 
shower,  exercising,  breakfast,  Bible 
reading  and  worship,  general  reading, 
scrabble  on  our  board,  lunch,  rest, 
reading,  scrabble,  exercising,  dinner, 
worship,  sleep.  Our  exercising  very 
often  consists  in  walking  the  long  cor- 
ridor to  the  bathroom.  We  are  sur- 
prised how  the  weeks  seem  to  go  by  so 
quickly.  Macaroni  and  rice.  . .macaroni 
and  rice.  . .and  then  macaroni  and  rice 
and  three  peas!  Then  surprisingly,  the 
diet  includes  fish  or  chicken  and  each 
morning  sweet  coffee  and  bread.  We 
are  both  fine  and  have  not  suffered 
physically. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  on  the 
19th  of  January  1977  we  are  awak- 
ened from  our  sleep,  taken  upstairs  to 
the  offices  where  we  sign  our  release 
papers.  We  arrive  by  plane  in  Toronto 
22  hours  later,  on  January  20.  The 
Italian  Embassy  in  Luanda,  represent- 
ing our  Canadian  Government  and  at 
the  request  of  our  Church  Board  had 
evidently  arranged  for  our  departure.* 
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A typical  cemetery. 


Death 


Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM 


Qeath  is  a mystery  that  each  of  us 
must  face.  We  face  it  personally  on 
our  day  of  death.  We  are  also  forced  to 
face  it  when  someone  dear  to  us  de- 
parts from  this  world.  At  death  all 
human  resources  fail  and  there  is  no- 
where to  turn  but  to  that  which  tran- 
scends the  human. 

In  Japan,  in  some  ways  death  is  felt 
more  deeply  than  in  Canada.  Nothing 
is  done  to  beautify  the  remains.  They 


are  placed  in  a simple  wooden  box  and 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  land,  crema- 
tion is  necessary.  The  family  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  go  to  the 
cremation  and  witness  the  remains 
being  placed  in  the  furnace.  After  the 
cremation  each  member  of  the  family 
places  a particle  of  the  bones  in  an 
urn.  The  urn  is  taken  home  and  the 
burial  usually  takes  place  during  the 
following  month.  Everything  is  done 
very  respectfully  but  standing  before 
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the  few  remains  after  a cremation  you 
cannot  but  feel  the  frailty  and  help- 
lessness of  man  before  death.  The 
words  of  Genesis  come  to  mind, 
“Remember  man  you  are  dust  and 
unto  dust  you  shall  return.” 

When  all  other  means  fail,  and  they 
do  sooner  or  later,  religion  becomes 
pretty  important  to  man.  In  Japan  as 
soon  as  someone  dies  the  priest  is 
called  be  he  Buddhist  or  Christian.  He 
is  expected  to  drop  everything  he  is 
doing  and  go  to  the  place  of  death. 
The  priest  is  a symbol  of  the  other,  of 
that  which  transcends  the  human.  His 
presence  and  a short  prayer  are  an 
assurance  that  not  all  has  ended.  The 
Catholic  wake  and  funeral  seem  to  me 
to  be  for  the  living  more  than  the 
deceased.  The  Funeral  Liturgy  declares 
God  is  a loving  Father  who  does  not 
abandon  us  in  death.  The  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  is  a confirmation  that  those 
who  trust  our  Heavenly  Father  are  not 
disappointed  even  in  death. 

In  Japan,  like  in  Canada,  all  of  the 
old  friends  of  the  deceased  and  the 
family  come  to  either  the  wake  or 
funeral  or  both.  Japan  being  a non- 
Christian  country  most  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  are  non-Christian.  Hence  the 
Liturgy  becomes  an  occasion  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news  of  Christ’s 
Resurrection  to  the  non-Christians.  On 
such  an  occasion  the  Christian  com- 
munity cooperates  in  many  ways.  At 
the  wake  and  funeral  they  lead  the 
Scripture  readings,  Psalms  and  singing. 
They  make  things  easy  for  the  non- 
Christian  relatives  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  a Christian  funeral.  The  Faith  and 
concern  of  the  Christian  community 
and  the  Liturgy  of  Hope,  if  not  under- 
stood, at  least  are  experienced  by  the 
non-Christians. 


In  conclusion  I would  like  to  tell 
you  briefly  about  a funeral  in  our 
parish  in  Kiyose,  Japan.  The  deceased 
was  a man  50  years  old  who  died  of 
cancer.  He  left  a wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. I took  him  Communion  fre- 
quently and  had  long  chats  with  him. 
He  had  been  president  of  our  Parish 
Council  so  there  was  a lot  to  talk 
about.  The  day  before  he  died  he 
received  Communion  with  great  devo- 
tion and  desire.  It  was  like  he  was 
clinging  to  the  Risen  Lord  to  make  the 
journey  through  death  to  the  Father. 

During  the  homily  of  the  Mass  I 
explained  how  he  had  received  Com- 
munion the  day  before  he  died  and 
how  it  was  a sign  of  his  union  with  the 
Resurrected  Christ.  On  the  way  to  the 
crematorium  his  wife  sat  beside  me  on 
the  micro-bus.  She  had  cried  a great 
deal  when  her  husband  died  but  the 
Liturgy  had  given  her  confidence  that 
her  husband  was  o.k.  She  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  happy  but  that 
she  is  the  one  who  is  left  behind  with 
two  children  to  care  for.  She  said  to 
me,  with  a little  hostility,  he  is  ‘zurui’ 
which  means  he’s  a crafty  fellow, 
going  to  his  Heavenly  Father  and  leav- 
ing me  behind  to  carry  the  burden. 

A Christian  funeral  does  not  take 
away  the  deep  grief  of  losing  someone 
we  love.  However,  beneath  the  grief,  a 
note  of  hope  and  final  victory  is  ex- 
perienced. 

People  look  to  the  priest  for  hope 
in  their  darkest  moments.  When  there 
is  no  other  voice  to  answer  they  look 
to  God  and  his  representative.  On  such 
occasions  the  priest  also  is  challenged 
to  be  authentic  when  he  gives  the 
assurance  that  God  is  a loving  Father 
who  can  be  trusted.  When  you  are  in  a 
foreign  land  there  is  an  added  dimen- 
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Christians  often 
place  the  remains 
of  their  dead 
within  or  dose 
to  the  church. 
This  resting  place 
is  in  our  church 
in  Fukuoka. 
Each  urn  contains 
remains  and  dose 
to  i 00  can  be  put 
in  this  small 
repository. 


sion.  You  stand  culturally  and  by 
nationality  as  an  outsider.  The  feeling 
: that  one  is  an  outsider  does  arise  in 

one’s  heart.  The  Christian  Community 
however  doesn’t  seem  to  see  you  as  a 
foreigner.  They  see  you  as  their  priest 
and  expect  you  to  represent  the  ulti- 
mate in  their  lives.  It  is  a wonderful 


feeling  to  be  supported  and  accepted 
by  a community  in  another  culture. 
Facial  features,  color  of  skin,  may  be 
different  but  at  a deeper  level  there  is 
a unity  of  spirit  and  understanding. 
This  Spirit  is  the  SpiritChrist  promised 
to  send  to  the  Church  so  that  it  could 
speak  in  all  languages  to  all  peoples.* 
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‘Towards 


AUDIO  VISUA 


IMMIGRATION  - FOR  BREAD  AND  HOPE 

Gives  a broader  understanding  of  why  people  leave  their  home- 
land in  search  of  a better  life.  Examines  immigration  to  Canada 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Canadians  within  their  own  country. 
(25  min.  Rental  only) 


MULTINATIONALS  - GUESS  WHO’S 
COMING  TO  BREAKFAST 

The  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western,  especially  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  are  examined.  Raises  some  basic  questions  re  the 
operations  of  a multinational  in  a developing  country.  (25  min. 
Purchase  Price  $63.00*) 

■ 

BANKS  - BANKING  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  audio-visual  surveys  North  American  bank  loans  to  this 
mineral  rich  country,  where  apartheid  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  effect  of  these  loans  on  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
demonstrated.  (22  min.  Purchase  Price  $63.00) 


RESOURCES  - NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  1975  theme  of  the  Canadian  Bishops’Labor  Day  Statement 
about  responsible  use  of  our  Northern  resources. (20  min.  Pur- 
chase Price  $50.00) 
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ice  For  All’ 

DUCATION  AIDS 

FOOD  - SHARING  DAILY  BREAD 

An  audio-visual  presentation  of  the  1974  Canadian  Bishops’ 
Message  about  the  responsible  management  of  food.  (16  min. 
Purchase  Price  $50.00*) 

SHARING  GLOBAL  RESOURCES 

A provocative  look  at  how  the  earth’s  limited  resources  are  cur- 
rently managed  and  the  pressures  for  change  that  are  coming 
from  both  home  and  abroad.(46  min.  Rental  only) 

PARTICIPATION  - FROM  WORDS  TO  ACTION 

The  1976  Labor  Day  Statement  of  the  Canadian  Bishops  urging 
Christian  participation  in  the  many  issues  facing  Canadians  to- 
day. (30  min.  Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

PARTICIPATION  - A NEW  BEGINNING 

A 2-part  audio  visual  challenging  Canadians  to  reflect,  as  Cana- 
dians, on  the  issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today.  (35  mm  slide 
presentation,  2 carousels  — 80  slides  each.  Purchase  Price  $1 25.00) 
(Film  strip  presentation,  2 film  strips  — 80  frames  each. 

Purchase  Price  $60.00) 

Rental  fee  for  all  A.V.s  — 1 week  $5.00 

2 weeks  $7.50 

*Available  in  film  strip  and  cassette  $17.00 

Send  inquiries  to: 

Audio-Visual  Section, 

Mission  Information  Dept., 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  Ml  M 1 M4 
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The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of 
our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love 
and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity 


WRITE:  The  Formation-Education  Department 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  MlM  IM4 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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*Fr.  Omar  Dixon  was  ordained  in  1966  and 
after  language  study  went  to  Brazil  in  1 968. 
He  is  now  Regional  Superior  of  the  Scar  boro 
group  working  in  the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 
Long  experience  in  Brazil  has  given  him  a 
keen  sense  of  social  justice.  Here  he  recalls 
one  of  his  many  sad  experiences  because  of 
the  suffering  and  poverty  of  his  people. 


I 

Remember 

I remember  the  day  little  “Moises”  was  born.  It  was  early  on  a Monday  morning 
1 that  his  mother  (our  next  door  neighbour)  went  into  labour  pains.  The  two 
mid-wives  present,  doing  what  they  thought  best,  gave  her  three  or  more  anti- 
haemorrhage injections.  And  Moises  was  born  about  10:00  o’clock  but  the 
placenta  failed  to  appear.  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  one  of  many  visits 
to  the  house,  I learned  that  the  mid-wives  hadn’t  yet  cut  the  umbilical  cord. 
They  had  already  tried  a number  of  local  “techniques”,  such  as  putting  a dish, 
full  of  live  coals,  on  the  mother’s  stomach,  but  all  of  this  failed.  After  discussing 
the  situation  with  them  they  finally  cut  the  cord  and  about  5:00  o’clock  the 
placenta  came.  However,  the  mother  went  into  a state  of  shock  and  after  two 
days  she  had  to  be  taken  by  boat  (approximately  5 hours)  to  the  city,  where  she 
was  interned  in  the  local  hospital  for  a week  with  internal  infection. 

And  Moises,  the  thirteenth  child  of  the  family,  grew  older  but  very  little 
bigger.  Each  time  he  would  get  dysentry  (probably  more  because  of  unboiled 
water)  the  mother  would  diminish  the  amount  of  powdered  milk  in  his  formula, 
thinking  that  the  milk  was  too  strong. 

And  on  January  19th,  the  mother  yelled  from  her  house,  “Moises  is  dying.” 
Moises  died  and  I baptized  him  before  he  died. 

I remember  questioning  myself  on  the  “why”  of  it  all.  The  gift  of  life  itself, 
the  suffering  involved  and  why  that  gift  of  life  so  very  often,  especially  in  the 
poorer  countries,  doesn’t  get  the  chance  to  blossom  into  adulthood.  I also  often 
think  about  what  I might  be  able  to  do  to  further  life  for  those  “moises”  yet  to 
be  born.» 

Omar  Dixon,  SFM 
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CHECK 
YOUR 
E XPI  R\ 
DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annr’ 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  ‘The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


DECEMBER 


1977 


scarboro 

missions 


Christmas  Message 
from  the  Council 


Dear  Friends: 

Each  year  Christmas  brings  back  into  our  world  of 
division  and  discord,  of  war,  selfishness  and  such  un- 
told misery,  a gleam  of  Christ-like  peace,  a strong 
reminder  of  justice  and  unity,  a breath  of  faith,  hope 
and  love. 

To  you,  friends  of  Scarboro  and  co-operators  in 
Christ’s  great  MISSION  — Christmas  will  no  doubt  be 
a time  of  renewal.  In  the  Christmas  liturgy  Jesus 
invites  us  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  His  presence 
amongst  us.  He  invites  us  to  be  active  ourselves,  as 
His  followers,  in  the  tasks  of  peace  and  justice,  in  the 
building  up  of  His  Kingdom  of  faith,  love  and 
humility  amongst  men. 

Our  wish  for  this  Christmas-tide  is  that  the  over- 
flowing presence  of  the  God-Man  revive  and  renew  us 
all  — so  that  our  presence  and  our  way  of  being  in 
the  world  will  bring  His  love  wherever  we  go  — in  all 
societies,  at  the  level  of  our  economic  and  political 
lives.  Above  all,  may  His  love  penetrate  our  individual 
hearts,  so  that  we  can  truly  be  of  service  to  all  men, 
our  brothers. 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM, 
Robert  Smith,  SFM, 
Clair  Yaeck,  SFM. 
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from  tin*  Editor 


I remember  the  many  Christmas  times  I spent  in  Japan.  Like  most 
1 other  industrialized  countries  the  Christmas  season  is  highly  com- 
mercialized. In  fact,  the  large  department  stores  begin  their  version 
of  the  celebration  about  mid-November.  In  Japan’s  case  they  couple 
it  with  the  New  Year,  which  is  really  their  biggest  celebration  of  all 
the  year.  In  a certain  sense  I can  understand  the  commercialization 
and  exploitation  of  Christmas  in  Japan  where  few  believe  in  Christ 
although  millions  respect  Him  as  a great  teacher. 

What  is  more  difficult  to  accept  is  the  over-emphasis  on  gift 
buying  and  on  all  of  the  other  material  aspects  of  Christmas  that  I 
find  here  at  home,  where  the  greater  percentage  of  the  population  is 
Christian. 

It  seems  that  we  are  so  busy  buying  gifts,  getting  the  Christmas 
dinner  ready,  making  sure  everything  is  ready  for  the  children,  that 
we  never  stop  to  think  about  the  meaning  of  it  all.  We  sort  of  rele- 
gate the  spiritual  to  a tiny  corner  of  the  celebration.  How  many 
parents  ever  stop  to  explain  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas  to  their 
children?  How  many  children  think  the  meaning  of  Christmas  is 
found  in  Santa  Claus? 

In  many  third  world  countries  the  celebration  of  the  spiritual  in 
Christmas  is  unhindered  by  material  things.  Would  that  we  could 
celebrate  in  this  way.* 


Editor:  Gerald  Curry,  SFWl/Far  East  Correspondent:  Donald  Boyle, 
SF  W\  I Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescod/ Layout  Artist:  Ronald 
Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Philippines,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia,  W.l.  ISSN  0700-6802 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  280 
Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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The  pre-Chapter  discussions  were  held  in  our  mission  center. 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM  978  is  an  important  year  for  the 
* Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Next  year  we  will  celebrate  our  60th 
birthday  and  sometime  in  May  our 
sixth  General  Chapter  will  take  place.  I 
To  a Society  like  ours  which  is  so  ( 
spread  around  the  world,  a general  ■ 
chapter  or  meeting  is  a very  important  1 
and  significant  event.  Elected  represen-  1 
tatives  from  all  of  our  regions  will  con- 
vene to  discuss  the  present  status  of  1 
our  Society  and  its  work  — to  plan  for  r 
the  future  and  to  elect  a new  General  ( 
Council  of  three  men  whose  task  it  ( 
will  be  to  direct  the  Society  during  the  f 
next  four  years.  e 

In  early  September,  as  Labour  Day  i 
ended,  a pre-Chapter  meeting  was  held  c 
here  at  Scarboro.  Each  mission  region  r 
was  represented  by  a member  who  was  s 
taking  his  holidays  in  Canada.  The  j $ 
General  Council  and  the  heads  of  the  a 
various  Society  departments  were  also  a 
present  and  as  well,  any  Society  mem-  tl 
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Looking 

Forward 


ber  who  wished  to  participate  was  in- 
vited to  do  so. 

The  meeting  was  relatively  short, 
just  two  and  a half  days,  and  its  pur- 
pose was  to  sound  out  the  membership 
on  their  concerns  regarding  the  present 
status  of  the  Society  as  well  as  to  hear 
their  expectations  for  the  up-com- 
ing 78  Chapter. 

The  first  evening  was  given  over  to 
reports  from  the  regions,  the  depart- 
ments, and  from  the  General  Council. 
Our  Superior  General,  Father  Michael 
O’Kane,  stressed  the  importance  of 
emphasizing  the  strengths  of  the  Soci- 
ety and  her  members.  He  spoke  of  the 
important  mission  work  being  done  by 
our  men  in  the  mission  regions  — in 
many  cases  under  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  oppressive  regimes.  Many 
Scarboro  missionaries  are  working 
among  the  poor  of  the  third  world  and 
are  participating  in  the  struggles  of 
these  peoples  for  a more  just  society 


and  for  a fuller  human  existence.  Scar- 
boro missionaries  are  helping  to  build 
up  a new  Church,  putting  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  the  laity  and  attempting  to 
see  their  own  role  as  servants  of  the 
local  Church. 

In  Canada,  Scarboro  missionaries 
are  active  in  ecumenism;  in  the  pasto- 
ral care  of  many  Latin  Americans. 
Scarboro  is  well  known  for  its  promo- 
tion of  justice  for  our  native  peoples, 
for  immigrants,  and  for  those  who  are 
marginalized  or  dispossessed  within 
our  society.  Scarboro’s  experience  in 
third  world  countries  has  led  it  to  pro- 
mote a new  economic  order  based  on 
justice  for  all  concerned.  As  a result, 
we  have  wholeheartedly  promoted  the 
Catholic  Bishops’  Statements  on  the 
food  and  pipeline  issues.  We  have  pro- 
moted the  Quest  for  Dignity  of  our 
black  Southern  African  brothers  and 
Sisters.  We  have  promoted  and  assisted 
groups  involved  in  the  struggle  for  jus- 
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tice  at  home  and  internationally.  Our 
involvement  has  led  us  into  a wider 
sphere  of  activities,  from  meeting  with 
Canadian  politicians  to  having  refugees 
and  immigrants  live  with  us,  at  the 
same  time  helping  them  get  establish- 
ed in  Canada.  As  weli,  Scarboro  priests 
are  continually  going  into  our  Catholic 
parishes  across  the  country  to  speak  of 
the  mission  of  the  Church  as  we  see 
and  understand  it. 

As  the  representatives  from  our 
overseas  missions  gave  their  reports 
and  answered  questions  connected 
with  their  work,  their  concern  for  the 
growth  of  the  local  Church  became 
quite  clear.  In  all  of  our  regions  Scar- 
boro priests  are  active  in  helping  the 
laity  to  accept  a greater  role  in  their 
local  congregations  and  in  the  local 


community  as  well.  The  missionaries 
believe  that  the  future  of  the  Church 
in  all  of  our  regions  and,  indeed,  every- 
where, is  closely  linked  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a committed  laity.  Learning 
to  see  their  role  as  helpers  in  the  slow 
process  of  expressing  Christianity 
through  local  customs  and  culture  is 
for  all  missionaries  a most  difficult  task. 

Our  September  pre-Chapter  meet- 
ing went  on  to  deal  with  the  theme  of 
membership  in  our  Society.  In  1974 
we  began  an  experiment  in  which  we 
opened  ourselves  to  lay  membership. 
We  now  offer  full  Society  membership 
to  single,  lay  men  and  associate  mem- 
bership to  married  people  as  well  as 
single  lay  men  and  women.  Up  until 
1974  we  had  been  a strictly  clerical 
Society;  only  priests  were  allowed 


The  meeting  opened  with  a conceiebrated  Mass.  The  principal  celebrant  was 
Fr.  Michael  O ’Kane,  our  Superior  General. 
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Some  of  those  who  attended  the  meetings. 


membership.  We  discussed  our  experi- 
ence with  lay  and  associate  members 
and  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall  of  the  Edu- 
cation-Formation department  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  our  next  Chapter 
being  open  to  our  experience  thus  far. 
He  then  emphasized  the  need  of  ade- 
quate representation  of  this  new  group 
at  the  ’78  Chapter. 

The  final  hours  of  the  meeting  dealt 
with  the  system  for  choosing  delegates 
to  our  ’78  Chapter.  An  equitable  sys- 
tem, one  where  all  members  of  our 
Society  would  be  represented,  is  not 
easy  to  work  out,  especially  keeping  in 
mind  the  need  to  keep  those  attending 
to  a reasonable  number. 

The  choice  of  an  Appeal  Board  to 
oversee  voting  procedures  and  to  in- 
sure equitable  representation  was  left 


in  the  hands  of  the  General  Council. 

Looking  back  on  the  meeting  all 
agreed  that  it  had  been  worthwhile 
and  that  we  had  introduced  most  of 
the  areas  of  importance  to  our  Society 
and  our  work. 

Our  1978  Chapter  is  expected  to 
base  itself  on  the  reality  which  is  Scar- 
boro  today.  From  it  will  come  sensi- 
tive and  sensible  goals  based  on  our 
manpower  and  our  financial  status. 
Building  on  the  1974  Chapter  and  on 
those  before  it,  it  is  hoped  that  Scar- 
boro  will  continue  in  its  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  human 
rights  and  of  global  justice  — all  this  as 
part  of  the  process  of  evangelization  — 
witnessing  to  the  Good  News  of  Jesus 
Christ  both  in  Canada  and  around  the 
world.* 
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Christmas  in 


Japan 


Part  I John  Carten,  SFM. 


^Tiristmas.  . .Even  the  word  itself 
seems  to  fill  our  hearts  with  a bit 
of  warmth.  But  of  course  it  is  much 
more  than  a word.  It  is  the  celebration 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world. 
But  I hear  that  at  one  time,  December 
25  was  the  day  on  which  the  Romans 
celebrated  a special  festival  to  the  god 
or  goddess  of  light.  The  early  Chris- 
tians started  celebrating  the  Birth  of 
Christ  — our  Light  — on  that  day  so 
that  they  could  come  together  as  a 
community  to  worship  without  arous- 
ing too  much  suspicion.  Later,  as 
Christianity  became  the  official  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  festival 
of  light  became  the  official  day  of 
celebrating  the  Birth  of  Christ  or,  as 
we  usually  say,  “Christmas.” 

Over  the  centuries  many  customs 
have  been  added  to  this  celebration  of 
Christmas:  the  singing  of  carols,  the 
giving  of  presents,  bringing  trees  into 
the  house  and  trimming  them,  the  leg- 
end of  Santa  Claus  and  the  eating  of 
many  kinds  of  sweets.  To  most  of  us  I 
think  all  of  these  seem  to  add  so  much 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christmas.  Being  from 
New  Brunswick,  I even  found  it  hard 
to  imagine  celebrating  Christmas  with- 
out snow. 


Our  author,  Father  Carten. 


Several  years  ago  when  I spent  my 
first  Christmas  in  Japan,  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  so  many  of  the  large 
department  stores  being  decorated  in 
the  old  familiar  fashion  with  tinsel, 
holly  and  ivy,  boughs  and  tree  lights. 

For  some  reason  I hadn’t  expected  to 
see  all  these  things  in  Japan.  As  Christ-  j 
mas  drew  near  I even  heard  Christmas 
carols  coming  over  the  loud-speaker  in 
the  stores.  After  spending  a year  at 
home  I came  back  again  and  spent 
another  Christmas  in  Japan,  this  time 
in  the  city  of  Fukuoka.  As  Christmas 
approached  I was  once  again  surprised 
to  see  the  Christmas  decorations  ap- 
pearing in  the  stores.  Pictures  of  Santa 
greeted  me  from  many  store  windows 
and  signs  saying,  “Buy  your  presents 
now”  were  plentiful.  Even  the  custom 
of  having  Christmas  parties  has  caught 
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Many  came  to 
celebrate  the 
‘Feast  of  Light  ’ 


!on.  I was  surprised  because  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  population  of 
Japan  is  Christian  and  Christmas  is  not 
a national  holiday.  Everyone  works  as 
usual. 

Amid  all  the  decorations  and  the 
hustle  and  the  bustle,  I didn’t  see  a 
single  crib  or  reference  to  the  real 
meaning  of  Christmas.  . .the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Birth  of  Christ.  Suddenly 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  customs 
that  I treasured  so  much  seemed 
empty.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  process 
has  come  full  circle.  December  25  is 
turning  back  once  more  into  a non- 
Christian  festival  of  light,  as  it  was 
with  the  early  Romans  in  pre-Christian 
times.  Japan  as  a nation  is  adopting 
many  of  the  customs  of  Christmas 
without  any  tie  to  the  meaning  of 
Christmas  which  lies  behind  them. 

As  I was  thinking  along  these  lines, 
Father  Bill  Schultz  and  I were  ap- 
proached by  some  of  his  English  stu- 


dents about  the  coming  Christmas 
party.  This  year  at  the  annual  party 
they  asked  us  to  explain  to  them  the 
real  meaning  of  Christmas.  So  we  in- 
vited them  and  their  friends  to  the 
church  the  week  before  the  great  feast. 
I asked  some  of  the  young  adults  in 
the  parish  to  come  too.  Bill  passed  the 
word  on  to  some  of  the  older  members 
of  the  parish.  We  invited  people  and 
they  invited  people  and  those  people 
invited  people  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

As  we  gathered  in  the  church  to 
begin  a candle  service,  the  expected 
thirty  kept  increasing  and  increasing 
until  over  sixty  were  in  attendance.  We 
started  by  singing  several  carols.  Then 
after  listening  to  St.  Luke’s  story  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  six  of  the  Chris- 
tians present  said  very  briefly  what 
Christmas  meant  to  them.  Bill  and  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
us  that  evening  were  several  Koreans, 
an  Indonesian,  some  Americans,  a lot 
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of  Japanese  and  two  Canadians.  It  was 
obvious  that  Christ  is  even  now  build- 
ing the  Family  of  God  among  men. 

We  dimmed  the  lights  and  lit  a 
single  candle  in  front  of  the  crib.  Bill 
and  I stood  by  the  crib  and  explained 
that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
share  His  light  and  His  love  with  us 
and  we  wanted  to  share  His  love  with 
them.  Taking  a light  from  the  candle 
we  passed  it  on  to  everyone  and  in  no 
time  the  church  was  filled  with  the 
flutter  of  candles.  After  several  more 
carols  we  each  offered  a prayer  for 
someone  as  we  placed  our  candle  in 
front  of  the  crib.  One  grandmother,  a 
non-Christian,  said,  “A  chance  to  pray 
and  hear  about  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas  comes  very  seldom  for 
many  of  us.  For  me,  just  being  here 
with  you  has  been  a beautiful  experi- 
ence. Thank  you.” 

Bowing,  she  placed  her  candle  in 
front  of  the  crib.  A university  student 
said,  “I  have  often  gone  to  the  shrines 
and  prayed  for  myself.  But  here  your 
praying  for  the  world,  for  peace,  for 
your  families  and  for  people  you  don’t 


even  know  was  a real  shock  for  me.  I 
want  to  pray  for  others  too.” 

I felt  the  candle  service  went  fairly 
well  except  for  a minor  problem  with 
the  stove  that  filled  the  church  with  a 
lot  of  smoke.  But  I guess  it  added  a bit 
of  authenticity  to  the  candle  service. 
From  the  church  we  went  to  the  hall 
and  stretched  the  food  prepared  for 
the  thirty  people  in  order  to  feed  the 
sixty  plus  that  came.  The  effort  was 
greatly  helped  by  Father  Bill  running 
to  the  corner  store  for  loaves  of  bread 
and  a supply  of  cookies.  We  ate,  we 
sang  and  we  danced.  Most  returned 
home  a little  hungry  but  quite  happy 
to  have  shared  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas. 

Looking  back  on  all  the  decorations 
in  the  stores,  I find  the  possibility  of 
'celebrating  Christmas  in  Japan  without 
any  connection  to  Christ  frightening. 
But  I guess  we  are  in  the  same  danger 
at  home  too.  If  we  aren’t  careful,  we 
too  will  have  the  carols,  the  decora- 
tions, the  presents  and  even  the  snow, 
but  that  will  be  all.  It  makes  one 
think* 


Part  II 


Don  Boyle,  SFM 


The  mothers 
made  all  the 
costumes. 
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Fr.  Arai  directs  the  singing. 


^Jiristmas  is  just  another  working 
day  for  most  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple. It  comes  during  the  Bonenkai  sea- 
son. The  Bonenkai  is  a ‘forget  the 
year’  party.  Most  companies  in  Japan 
' hold  such  parties  to  give  their  em- 
ployees an  opportunity  amidst  flowing 
sake  (rice  wine)  and  plenty  of  good 
food  to  ‘sound  off’  about  real  or  imag- 
ined slights,  difficulties,  mistakes,  mis- 
understandings, lack  of  due  recogni- 
i tion  and  all  manner  of  problems.  The 
wine  loosens  the  tongue  and  the  nor- 
mally respectful  and  quite  inhibited 
employee  will  sometimes  shout  and 
i scream  and  blurt  out  things  that  are 
harsh  and  even  insulting  to  the  ‘higher- 
ups’  in  the  Company  structure.  There 
are  naturally  some  ruffled  feathers  but 
traditionally  the  next  day  is  back  to 
the  Company  and  business  as  usual 
with  all  forgiven  if  not  completely  for- 
gotten. 


There  are  a few  changes  in  recent 
years  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
Kurisumas  is  catching  on  — at  least  the 
commercial  aspects  of  it  anyway.  The 
stores  are  gaily  decorated  and  Christ- 
mas carols  boom  out  over  the  crowded 
shopping  aisles.  Japan  has  imported 
everything  about  Christmas  except 
Christ.  Probably  many  people  think  of 
that  fat  fellow  with  the  white  beard 
and  wearing  the  red  suit  when  they  try 
to  pin-point  the  central  figure  in  the 
celebration.  You  can  buy  almost  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  gifts  and  toys  in 
the  big  department  stores  that  look 
just  like  the  department  stores  in 
Canada. 

Last  Christmas  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan,  Mr.  Fukuda,  assumed 
office.  December  25th  was  also  the 
date  when  the  Emperor  Taisho  re- 
signed in  favour  of  the  present  Emper- 
or in  the  year  1926. 
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No  Christmas  party  is  complete  without  Santa  Claus. 


This  is  Showa  52.  It  is  the  52nd 
year  of  the  Emperor’s  reign.  There  has 
been  some  talk  about  changing  over  to 
the  Western  method  of  calculating 
calendar  years,  i.e.  from  the  birth  of 
Christ.  However,  many  old  people  who 
calculate  their  age  from  the  last  days 
of  the  Emperor  Meiji  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  change  the  habits  of  seventy- 
five  and  more  years. 

Christmas  isn’t  the  starting  date  for 
the  calendar.  In  fact  it  really  isn’t  even 
on  the  time-table.  A few  people  pur- 
chase small  Christmas  trees  for  the 
home  because  the  children  have  really 
taken  to  the  familiar  figure  of  Santa 
O-jiisan  (old  man  Santa). 

It  is  only  in  the  Churches  and 
among  Christians  that  we  find  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas.  Nearly  all  the 
activities  of  Christmas  revolve  around 
the  Church.  There  is  little  if  any  cele- 
bration at  home.  Most  Christians  take 
a holiday  on  Christmas  Day  and  many 


of  them  spend  most  of  the  day  and  a 
good  part  of  the  preceding  day  at 
Church.  They  give  their  time  gener- 
ously to  make  Christmas  a truly  mean- 
ingful event.  They  set  up  the  crib,  dec- 
orate the  church,  cook  up  local  dishes, 
put  up  tents  and  booths  for  a full 
evening  before,  and  for  most  of  Christ- 
mas Day  they  sing  carols,  exchange 
greetings,  participate  in  worship  ser- 
vices and  try  to  appreciate  the  fantas- 
tic idea  that  God  became  man. 

Christmas  is  really  a feast  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  in  the  innocent  eyes  of  small 
children  that  we  can  recapture  some  of 
the  lost  wonder  and  excitement  of 
Christ’s  birth  in  Bethlehem  nearly 
2000  years  ago.  Inasmuch  as  we  can 
become  child-like  these  words  of  Our 
Lord  have  a special  meaning  for  us  on 
December  25th  as  we  see  the  children 
caught  up  in  the  magic  of  the  day: 
“Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart  for  they 
shall  see  God.”* 
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A\<» 

TA  It  \ \ 

SA 

RASADYA 

(Time  to 
Rejoice) 


Michael  Traher,  SFM. 


“As  the  early  morning  light  gently 
awakens  one  to  the  splendour  and 
majesty  of  the  sun,  so  does  Christmas 
season  dawn  upon  the  Philippines.  ” 

V/ou  know  it’s  October,  yet  from 
■ someone’s  kitchen  radio  you 
thought  you  heard  a familiar  ‘Jingle 


Bells’  medley.  Then  children  come  up 
to  you  and  jokingly  say:  “ Hapit  na 
Pasko  Padre,  taga-i  ko’g  pinascuan.” 
(It’s  nearly  Christmas,  Father,  have  you 
a little  Christmas  gift  for  me?)  I reply: 
“It’s  still  October,”  and  we  all  laugh. 

When  harvesting  is  over  and  it  rains 
more  frequently,  November  has  ar- 
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A Christmas  nativity  scene  with  its  familiar  characters. 


rived.  Things  might  seem  dull,  but 
wait,  and  you  look  again.  . .there  are 
paper  stars  and  lanterns  swinging  in 
home  windows  and  you  hear  more 
Christmas  music.  The  dullness  is  gone. 
In  its  place  — a reminder  for  us  priests 
that  each  barrio  community  in  the  par- 
ish will  celebrate  Mass  beginning 
around  December  6th.  That’s  when 
somebody  always  groans  about  the 
rheumatism  he  still  suffers  from  last 
year’s  walk  in  the  rain  to  a mountain 
village.  So  he  gets  ribbed. 

Nine  days  before  Christmas  every- 
thing starts  in  earnest.  At  4:00  a.m. 
Church  bells  burst  alive  through  the 


morning  darkness  announcing  the 
start  of  the  Aguinaldo  Masses.  Then 
Christmas  music  kisog  ug  aiiegre  (loud 
and  lively)  charges  forth  from  a speak- 
er strategically  placed  in  the  bell  tower 
and  we’re  off. 

Novena  prayers  each  morning  are 
recited  by  early  comers  before  a large 
Bethlehem  scene.  At  5:00  a.m.  a full 
church  awaits  the  start  of  the  Missa  de 
Gallo,  literally  the  “Mass  of  the  Roost- 
er,’’ named  for  its  early  hour. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  Christmas  time 
has  become  a very  religious  time  in  the 
Philippines.  While  yearly  fiestas  are 
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now  marked  by  commercialism  and  a 
flurry  of  activity,  Christmas  Season 
still  enjoys  a traditional  spirit  of  quiet 
faith  and  hope.  Each  barrio  in  the  par- 
ish looks  forward  to  celebrating  the 
Eucharist,  followed  by  supper  for  the 
priest  and  choir  at  the  home  of  the 
her  memo  or  hermana.  . .‘brother’  or 
‘sister’  chosen  to  be  in  charge  of  chap- 
el activities.  There  may  even  be  a pro- 
gram of  entertainment  later,  unless  it’s 
planting  time  and  everyone  is  exhaust- 
ed by  evening. 

Carolling  is  popular  here  and  you’ll 
find  old  and  young  people  singing 
together  perhaps  to  raise  money  for 
charity,  or  just  for  the  Ungaw , the  fun 
of  it.  Even  children  organize  them- 
selves to  sing  their  favorite  Christmas 
songs  at  different  homes  and  of  course 
collect  their  just  rewards. 

No  school  ever  closes  for  holidays 
without  dramas  and  speeches.  At  one 
elementary  school  I saw  four  complete 
dramas  of  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The 
actors  I liked  best  were  the  shepherds, 
who  had  to  hold  a believable  posture 
of  trembling-in-dramatized-fear  while 
their  grade  four  ‘sound  man’  was  flip- 
ping the  record  player  needle  through 
a long  play  to  find  the  right  back- 
ground music.  It  took  him  four  min- 
utes, but  he  found  it,  and  they  won  all 
my  oscars. 

Christmas  Eve  is  unique  everywhere 
in  the  world.  For  us  also  it’s  the  cli- 
max of  many  days  of  waiting  and  pre- 
paring. In  the  church  a beautifully 
complete  Nativity  scene,  the  symbol 
of  harmony  and  peace  for  all  Creation 
fascinates  the  children  as  well  as  their 
parents.  Multi-colored  stars  of  all 
kinds,  fashioned  by  students  from 
paper  and  wood,  hang  suspended 
around  the  church  to  delight  the  eye. 


The  choir  is  especially  ready.  If  we’re 
lucky  even  the  generator  for  electricity 
will  work  the  whole  time. 

The  Church  has  been  packed  quiet- 
ly for  more  than  an  hour,  and  Mass 
begins:  “A  light  has  come  into  the 
world.  . .”  It’s  midnight.  For  the  mo- 
ment at  least  people  will  reflect  on  the 
mystery  of  God  becoming  man.  Prob- 
lems of  the  family,  tensions  of  the 
country,  fears  of  tomorrow,  are  all  set 
aside.  And  the  Peace  of  Christ  de- 
scends upon  everyone. 

Christmas  Day  comes  as  a change  of 
pace.  No  more  schedules.  Dinner  at 
noon  with  the  convento  staff  and  peo- 
ple who  help  a lot  in  the  parish  is  al- 
ways pleasant.  Among  people  in  our 
area  the  giving  of  gifts  is  far  more 
humble  than  in  Canada.  A home-made 
card,  a calendar,  a new  piece  of  cloth- 
ing for  one  or  two  in  the  family,  per- 
haps just  some  nicely  arranged  flowers. 
Last  year  we  had  a happy  surprise,  an 
evening  visit  by  the  pastores.  These 
‘shepherds’  are  a group  of  children 
formed  into  a small  travelling  drama 
company.  They  wear  simple  costumes 
with  colorful  hats  and  carry  a single 
stage  prop:  a curtain  hung  from  a 
hand-carried  pole  with  cross-beam.  In 
a half-hour  presentation  they  tell  in 
song  and  dance  the  story  of  the  Christ- 
child  born  in  Bethlehem.  Their  little 
pageant  is  really  quite  moving.  Their 
genuineness  and  enthusiasm  mirror  the 
season  just  as  you  might  imagine. 

When  the  shepherds  leave,  you  can 
feel  the  Christmas  season  passing 
gracefully  to  its  setting.  The  time  to 
rejoice  then  becomes  a lingering  twi- 
light, leaving  us  with  a peace  of  heart 
and  mind,  but  also  a desire  for  the  day 
when  this  Takna  sa  Kasadya  will  be 
lived  in  all  its  fullness.* 
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The  main  street  of  downtown  Jolo. 


Job,  an  island  in  the  Southern  Philip- 
pines, has  been  in  the  last  four  years 
the  scene  of  the  most  intensive  fight- 
ing between  government  troops  and 
Muslim  rebels.  Today  it  still  displays 
untreated  wounds  of  war.  But  there  is 
almost  complete  peace,  however  tem- 
porary. 

—Rodney  Tasker:  writer 
E.A.  Economic  Review. 


Fathers  Mike  Traher  and  Jim  McGuire, 
Scar  boro  missionaries  in  the  Central 
Philippines,  visited  Job,  the  island's 
main  town,  this  past  summer. 


The  Island  of  Jolo  is  surely  a victim 
1 of  war.  Death  and  violence  are  no 
strangers  here.  In  February  ’74  the 
principal  town,  Jolo,  suffered  severely 
when  the  Moro  National  Liberation 
Front  overran  and  captured  the  place. 
Two  days  later,  taking  a number  of 
civilian  hostages,  the  rebels  retreated 
as  the  army  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise attack.  Meanwhile,  Jolo  was  to- 
tally in  flames  from  the  devastating 
bombardment  of  government  land,  air 
and  sea  forces.  Many  soldiers  and 
many  people  have  died  there,  before 
and  since  ‘the  fire’. 

In  July,  when  Fr.  Jim  McGuire  and 
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I picked  up  our  travel  clearances  for 
Jolo  in  Zamboanga  City,  we  were  cau- 
tioned by  the  military  to  remain  with- 
in the  town  limits  and  not  walk  the 
streets  at  night.  All  of  a sudden  I real- 
ized I was  entering  the  area  of  the 
talked  about  ‘war  in  the  South’.  So  I 
came  to  Jolo  expecting  to  find  ten- 
sion, suspicion,  discouragement,  but 
what  I saw  however  was  not  quite 
what  I had  expected. 

The  afternoon  we  arrived,  Jolo’s 
newly  restored  Cathedral  had  just  been 
blessed  by  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Ma- 
nila. The  largely  Muslim  population  of 
this  town  had  joined  their  Christian 
neighbours  in  the  celebration  of  fiesta. 
The  cease-fire  of  Christmas  ’76  was 
still  holding,  many  seemed  in  a good 
mood  and  there  was  peace.  Jolo’s 
image  to  the  “outside  world’’  was 
clearly  different  from  this  reality. 

After  accompanying  Cardinal  Sin  to 
the  plane  on  which  we  had  just  come, 
the  Bishop  of  Jolo,  Philip  Smith,  OMI, 
turned  to  us  with  a big  Bostonian,  “Hi, 
how  are  yah.  Glad  you  could  make  it 
down  here.’’  Then,  with  farewells  over, 
everyone  who  had  come  with  the  Bish- 
op scrambled  for  a vehicle.  The  red 
jeep  we  climbed  into  wouldn’t  start  — 
nothing  new  for  us.  But  I don’t  re- 
member ever  meeting  anyone  who 
would  so  enthusiastically  jump  out  to 
start  pushing  like  this  Bishop,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  continually  engaged 
us  with  his  light-hearted  humor.  For  a 
man  with  his  schedule,  and  after  enter- 
taining so  many  visitors  for  the  Fiesta 
and  the  Blessing,  he  was  impressive. 

Because  the  light  was  still  good,  we 
were  immediately  given  the  tour.  First 
to  the  Associates  of  Notre  Dame,  a 
local  secular  institute  of  women, 
whose  community  has  served  Jolo  for 


20  years.  Then  switching  to  the  back 
of  an  old  pick-up,  we  rode  to  the  sight 
of  the  superbly  reconstructed  Cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Mt. 
Carmel,  whose  feast  day  (July  16)  was 
the  occasion  for  the  Blessing.  People 
were  proud.  Next  door  stands  new  par- 
ish offices,  one  of  which  houses  a large 
successful  credit  union  center,  15 
years  old.  We  passed  through  deco- 
rated, downtown  streets,  busy  with 
people  celebrating,  shopping,  or  being 
driven  around  in  bicycle  cabs.  What  a 
contrasting  sight,  when  we  reached  the 
fire-gutted  skeletons  of  once  fine 
buildings,  now  standing  like  silent 
tombstones  in  front  of  the  town 
Mosque.  . . “untreated  wounds  of 
war.’’ 

Our  tour  reached  its  high  point 
when  the  Bishop  introduced  us  to 
their  newest  source  of  pride  — two 
housing  projects  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance to  the  area.  One  is  a coop- 
financed  project,  with  Philippines  Na- 
tional Bank  money.  . . 650  homes, 
nearly  all  completed  and  occupied. 
The  other  is  a project  of  lower-cost 
homes,  170  units  now  and  building 
rapidly  to  a target  of  800  houses.  The 
government  which  has  provided  some 
of  the  water  facilities  and  assisted  in 
other  ways,  has  its  own  housing  pro- 
ject of  100  units  on  stilts  extending 
out  over  the  seashore  of  the  town. 
About  10,000  families  were  displaced 
by  the  February  ’74  holocaust.  Bishop 
Smith  then  invited  us  to  walk  through 
the  neatly  rowed  sections  of  the  lower 
cost  homes.  Everyone  was  busy,  either 
digging,  planting,  carrying  or  cooking. 
The  children,  young  men,  and  fathers 
of  families  shouted  out  welcome 
greetings  and  tossed  jokes  back  and 
forth  with  the  Bishop.  These  men  were 
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bicycle  cab  drivers  and  ordinary  work- 
ers, some  of  whom  may  have  been 
involved  previously  in  the  fighting.  . . 
or  at  least  sympathized.  More  than 
80%  of  the  families  are  Muslim  (Tao- 
sugs),  a proud,  strong,  people.  And  the 
Bishop  is  their  close  friend. 

Inquiring  later  that  night  and  next 
day,  we  learned  that  Christians  and 
Muslims  in  Jolo  had  a good  relation- 
ship long  before  the  recent  fighting. 

Why  then  did  it  happen  that  so  much 
bloodshed  has  gone  on?  An  answer 
comes  when  you  hear  about  the  corrup- 
tion of  local  politics,  about  the 
manipulation;  you  hear  about  the  fierce 
independence'  of  the  Muslim,  a fact 
of  history.  You  see  sadly  that  they’ve 
been  neglected  until  recently,  and 
you  know  that  much  more  money  and 
energy  have  been  spent  for  fighting 
than  for  anything  socially  constructive. 

About  the  ‘fighting’  there  is  still 
fear,  anxiety.  No  one  could  tell  us  how 
its  going  to  go.  No  peace  agreement 
has  yet  been  signed.  The  word  is,  that 
the  ‘rebels’  will  fight  again  if  they  are 
given  the  signal.  But  the  present  peace 


is  appreciated  by  many.  What  seems  to 
matter  is  the  chance  to  start  living 
again. 

I didn’t  find  Jolo,  scars  and  all,  a 
community  disintegrating  and  sinking 
into  depression.  Rather  it  is  building, 
cooperating  towards  something  new. 
An  alive  hopeful  spirit  dwells  there. 
Local  doctors,  nurses  and  teachers 
who  lived  selflessly  in  cramped  tem- 
porary quarters  for  over  two  years  did 
not  make  these  sacrifices  just  to  offer 
temporary  relief  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  carefully  kept  leper  colony, 
fishing  coops,  job  training  programs, 
housing  projects,  and  enduring  college, 
are  not  to  Jolonians  mere  decorations 
for  a cemetery.  The  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  of  the  priests  and  sisters 
which  are  shared  alike  to  Christian  and 
Muslim,  are  not  being  cast  indiffer- 
ently aside. 

Everything  is  in  gear  to  give  people 
in  Jolo  a new  start.  The  wounds  of  war 
can  be  healed.  And  from  the  way 
people  were  responding  to  the  many 
‘healers’  like  Bishop  Smith,  I got  the 
clear  impression  that  Jolo  is  very 
determined  to  stay  alive.* 
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Vincent  Heffernan,  SFM.  ()ne  bright  sunny  morning  in  early 

December  as  I was  walking  along  a 
street  in  Georgetown,  I heard  a fami- 
liar tune  coming  from  a nearby  store. 
It  was  a Christmas  carol  that  we  used 
to  sing  at  home,  “I’m  Dreaming  of  a 
White  Christmas.”  For  a moment  I had 
a feeling  that  I was  dreaming  but  I was 
well  aware  that  I was  awake. 

The  feeling  of  unrealism  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  I was  not  in  a busy  street 
in  Toronto,  walking  through  crowds  of 
Christmas  shoppers  in  freezing  temper- 
ature, but  rather  I was  on  a city  street 
in  a country  which  is  about  five  de- 
grees north  of  the  equator,  where  the 
temperature  is  80  degrees  F.  and  the 
climatic  conditions  range  from  bright 
sunshine  and  cloudless  skies  to  heavy 
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Guyanese 

Christmas 


overcast  and  torrential  rainfall. 

Christmas  is  celebrated  here  in  Guy- 
ana in  many  ways  similar  to  the  way 
we  celebrate  it  in  Canada,  and  no 
wonder  as  we  were  colonized  by  the 
same  country.  However,  unlike  Can- 
ada, the  majority  of  the  population  in 
Guyana  came  from  Africa  and  India 
(Thirty-three  percent  of  the  population 
are  Hindu  and  almost  ten  percent  are 
Muslim.)  Even  with  this  high  percentage 
of  non-Christians  plus  the  fact  that 
Guyana  today  is  pursuing  a Marxist 
type  of  socialism,  Christmas  is  still 
very  much  celebrated. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  Santa 
Claus  parade,  not  like  the  one  you 
would  see  in  Toronto  or  any  other 
Canadian  city,  but  still  you  would  see 


Santa  dressed  in  a heavy  red  suit  as  if 
expecting  cold  weather,  with  a long 
white  beard  and  riding  in  a donkey 
cart.  He  would  place  himself  in  one  of 
the  large  department  stores  and  chil- 
dren would  come  to  tell  him  what 
they  wanted  for  Christmas. 

A few  days  before  Christmas  you 
will  see  large  crowds  of  people  hurry- 
ing from  store  to  store  looking  for 
gifts  to  buy.  There  is  even  a special 
place  to  have  each  item  gift  wrapped  if 
you  so  wish.  Many  homes  are  decor- 
ated and  in  some  you  will  find  even 
a Christmas  tree. 

Christmas  here  is  not  only  for  the 
Christians.  Everyone  celebrates  one 
way  or  another;  if  not  at  a Christmas 
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Christmas  pageant  in  combined  parishes. 


party  at  least  he  has  a few  drinks  with 
some  friends. 

One  cultural  adaptation  to  cele- 
brating Christmas  is  “Mother  Sally.” 
You  will  see  a small  group  of  people  in 
the  street  beating  a drum  and  dancing, 
dressed  in  some  make-shift  costumes 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
Mother  Sally.  They  play  and  dance 
and  collect  money  from  each  house  as 
they  pass.  They  are  usually  followed 
by  a group  of  children  looking  on  and 
there  is  invariably  a bottle  of  rum 
being  passed  around  to  keep  them 
going. 

There  has  been  a move  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  try  to  de-emphasize 
Christmas  for  economic  reasons.  Some 
say  the  government  is  against  religion, 
but  to  me  it  is  a blessing  in  disguise. 
Not  that  celebrating  is  wrong,  but  this 
experience  has  shown  me  how  far  we 
are  from  realizing  what  Christmas 


really  means.  For  example,  one  day  I 
was  watching  a lady  look  through  a 
rack  of  Christmas  cards  and  all  she 
could  find  were  cards  printed  in  Guy- 
ana. She  picked  up  one  with  a Hibis- 
cus flower  on  the  front  and  she  said, 
“This  isn’t  Christmas!”  But,  neither  is 
a card  with  snow,  a farm  house  in  the 
background  and  a team  of  horses  and  a 
sleigh. 

I suppose  in  most  countries  Christ- 
mas has  become  a cultural  celebration 
rather  than  a religious  one;  but  there 
are  a few  who  would  like  to  return  to 
a more  religious  celebration  of  Christ- 
mas. Here,  too,  you  will  find  them 
visiting  the  crib,  going  to  midnight 
Mass  and  looking  for  some  way  to  help 
someone  even  if  they  have  nothing 
much  to  give  except  themselves.  But 
then,  that  is  a lot  and  it  is  more  in 
keeping  with  what  happened  at  that 
First  Christmas.* 
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Arriving  soon 


A NEW  BEGINNING 


A two-part  audio  visual  presention  on  the  1977 
Social  Message  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Bishops. 
— A challenge  to  Canadians  to 
reflect,  as  Christians,  on  the 
issues  of  concern  in  Canada  today. 

Sponsored  by: 

The  Canadian  Religious  Conference 

Produced  by: 

Kevin  Moynihan  Audio  Visual  Services, 

21  Grenville  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario.  M4Y  1A1 

Distributed  by: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

Mission  Information  Dept. 

Distribution, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  Ont.  M1M  1 M4 


Please  send  me: 

□ A 35  mm  slide  presentation 
2 carousels  — 80  slides  each 
Reel  to  reel  □ Cassette  □ 
Script  — User’s  guide 
Cost  - $125.00 


Please  send  me: 

□ A filmstrip  presentation 
2 filmstrips  — 80  frames  each 
One  cassette 
Script  — User’s  guide 
Cost  — $60.00 
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Bolivian 

Christmas 

by  Celine  Trudeau,  M.I.C. 


Holding  a figure  of  the  Christ  child. 


^Jiristmas  is  one  of  the  most  popular 

festivals  for  the  Indians  of  the 
region  of  Potosi.  It  is  the  highlight  of 
the  whole  year,  brightening  their  drab, 
laborious  existence,  and  allowing  them 
to  give  full  vent  to  their  creative 
imagination. 

In  nearly  every  home,  however 
humble,  a crib  is  set  up,  where  the 
figures  of  shepherds,  kings,  and  angels 
vie  in  paying  homage  to  the  Divine 
Child.  A rudimentary  backdrop  to  the 
nativity  scene  usually  represents  sheep, 
goats,  llamas  and  mountain  lions.  In 
the  centre,  on  an  elevation,  the  figure 
of  the  Nino  (Child)  is  enthroned  in  the 
midst  of  greenery,  toys,  and  gifts  of 
every  description. 

Under  the  altar  are  aligned  rows  of 
cans  in  which  the  Indians  have  planted 
trigo  (wheat).  Hence  the  name  given 
these  singular  decorations  — triguitos 
del  Nina  — the  Christ  Child’s  wheaties! 
The  day  is  one  of  family  rejoicing  when 
all  sing,  dance,  eat  and  drink  to  their 
heart’s  content. 
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A family 
holding  a home- 
made creche 
or  crib. 


Absent  relatives  are  invited  to  re- 
turn home  on  Christmas  Eve  so  that 
the  whole  family  may  rejoice  together. 
When  all  have  assembled,  they  leave  in 
procession  for  the  parish  church, 
ablaze  with  light.  Each  family  carries 
its  own  figure  of  the  Christ  Child, 
cradled  in  a tiny  crib,  and  laid  before 
the  altar  during  Mass.  Afterwards,  the 
faithful  proceed  to  the  sacristy  to  have 
their  Ninos  blessed  by  their  pastor. 

Musicians  playing  their  liveliest 
tunes  accompany  family  corteges 
home  in  the  wee  small  hours.  Savoury 
picana,  a Bolivian  stew  spiced  with 
wine,  is  served  by  bustling  housewives. 
Beverages  are  then  passed  around 
while  the  company  sings  old  familiar 
songs.  Nobody  goes  to  bed.  This  is  the 
good  night  among  all  nights,  surely  not 
a night  to  sleep  away!  Every  moment 
must  be  enjoyed. 

Next  item  on  the  Christmas  pro- 
gram is  the  traditional  dance  in  front 
of  the  crib.  Couples  dance  in  a sedate 
manner,  holding  hands  and  singing 


carols.  Then  each  member  of  the 
family  performs  a solo  in  front  of  the 
crib,  while  the  others  applaud.  At  a 
given  signal,  women  throw  scarves 
around  the  necks  of  their  men  folk 
and  lead  them  to  the  crib  for  a few 
minutes  of  silent  prayer. 

Throughout  this  joyful  octave, 
groups  of  children  roam  the  streets, 
singing  carols  accompanied  on  pajarii- 
ios.  These  are  crude  musical  instru- 
ments made  out  of  tin  cans  into  which 
little  pipes  filled  with  water  have  been 
inserted. 

In  these  regions,  dancing  marks  all 
Christmas  festivities.  Bolivian  Indians 
cannot  imagine  a more  suitable  way  to 
honour  the  Christ  Child  than  by  danc- 
ing in  his  honour.  These  Christmas 
dances  reveal  their  simple  faith.  Sure- 
ly, the  Nino  must  tenderly  smile  down 
upon  these  mountain  people  who  have 
taken  to  heart  the  admonition  of 
Psalm  149:  “Let  them  praise  his  name 
with  dancing,  making  melody  to  him 
with  timbrel  and  lyre.”* 
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Commuter 

Train 

Football 


‘Rush  Hour’ 


Don  Boyle,  SFM 
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It  isn’t  listed  among  the  Olympic 
events  but  Commuter  Train  Football 
is  played  by  nearly  everyone  in  Japan. 
The  enthusiasm  is  keen,  even  in  the 
smallest  hamlet,  but  it  reaches  feverish 
intensity  in  the  capital  city.  Tokyo  is 
the  mecca  for  anyone  who  has  ever 
held  a punched  commuter  train  ticket 
in  his  hot  little  hand.  Only  in  Tokyo 
will  the  dedicated  and  disciplined  com- 
muter find  the  ultimate  challenge  for 
all  his  energies  and  tactical  resources. 

The  object  of  this  rough  and  tum- 
ble pastime  is  to  get  on  and  to  get  off 
the  commuter  train  during  the  early 
morning  rush  hour.  Sounds  easy, 
doesn’t  it? 

Let  us  look  in  on  a typical  scrim- 
mage. It  is  seven-thirty  in  the  morning. 
We  are  standing  on  the  platform  of 
Funabashi  Station,  one  of  the  many 
rapidly  mushrooming  bed  towns  for 
the  ten  million  people  who  compete 
for  space  in  Tokyo.  Not  all  of  the  ten 
million  are  here  this  morning.  It  only 
seems  like  ten  million!  The  platform  is 
packed  with  determined  plungers. 
There  are  no  spectators  for  this  unique 
sport.  The  only  audience  is  up  in  the 
broadcast  booth.  The  colour  com- 
mentary, the  penalties  and  the  downs 
are  all  dispensed  by  the  Station  Master 
and  his  able  assistants.  There  used  to  be 
referees  who  risked  life  and  limb  down 
on  the  playing  area  as  “pushers.”  Their 
job  was  to  get  the  reluctant  passengers 
aboard.  In  those  days,  many  a coattail 
and  many  a brief  case  flapped  like 
bunting  from  the  bloated  train,  as  it 
weaved  down  the  tracks.  The  practice 
was  curbed  recently  because  the  JNR 
complained  that  some  of  their  best 
pushers  had  been  sucked  up  into  a 
draft,  created  by  last  minute  blitzes  on 
the  doors,  and  never  heard  of  again. 


As  a change  of  pace,  empty  trains 
are  run  through  the  station  in  the 
three-minute  intervals  to  encourage 
the  timid  and  afraid.  An  empty  train, 
by  rush  hour  standards,  is  one  in 
which  all  of  the  seats  are  taken  but 
there  are  soft  pockets  in  the  standing 
room  areas.  Many  an  unwary  first- 
timer  has  leaped  into  the  car,  tilted 
himself  into  a slot  only  to  find  that 
the  real  crowds  get  on  at  the  next 
station.  With  his  face  pressed  against 
the  glass  in  the  opposite  door  and 
completely  hemmed  in,  the  hapless 
victim  is  unable  to  turn  even  his  head 
to  see  the  door  that  he  must  exit  from 
in  two  more  stops. 

There  is  no  ball  in  Commuter  Train 
Football,  but  each  player  is  expected 
to  purchase  a ticket  or  a pass  and  then 
proceed  to  push  and  shove,  shift  and 
feint,  bob  and  weave  to  get  that  ticket 
or  pass  to  the  destination  with  him  or 
her  on  the  end  of  it. 

Most  beginners  to  the  game  prefer 
the  strap  position,  which  gives  a false 
sense  of  security  until  the  train  brakes 
and  all  that  weight  shifts  onto  his 
unwilling  back.  First-timers  have  fre- 
quently panicked  when  pressures  from 
all  sides  forced  their  feet  from  the 
floor. 

Standing  on  the  platform  waiting 
for  the  train  to  arrive,  these  seasoned 
commuters  are  unlikely-looking  ath- 
letes in  their  tailored  business  suits, 
fashionable  dresses,  school  uniforms 
and  fatigues  (yes,  there  are  a few 
purists  who  insist  on  suiting  up  for  the 
event).  They  are  all  determined  to  be 
in  the  starting  line-up.  You’ll  notice  a 
look  of  complete  unconcern  on  most 
of  them.  Some  are  puffing  on  cigar- 
ettes. Others  are  talking  in  small 
groups.  A few  heroic  types  stand 
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alone,  just  staring  into  space. 

A cheerful  young  woman’s  voice  is 
heard  from  the  safety  of  the  broadcast 
booth,  wishing  everyone  a “Good 
morning!”  and  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  other  team.  A bell  rings  and 
there  are  several  announcements  made 
about  other  games  in  progress  but,  by 
now,  everyone  is  on  his  or  her  toes  and 
poised  at  the  white  safety  line.  Every- 
one must  stand  behind  that  line  until 
after  the  train  stops  or  risk  riding  the 
engine  like  squashed  flies  on  a wind- 
shield. 

The  doors  slide  open  and  the  game 
is  underway.  A few  members  of  the 
other  team  attempt  to  get  off,  in  the 
precious  seconds  allotted  for  that 
Herculean  task.  There  is  little  time  for 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  hurtles  out 
of  the  doors  of  the  car  in  front  of  a 
flying  wedge  crying:  “Wrong  Station!” 
He  automatically  forfeits  his  place  in 
the  scrum  when  his  knees  hit  the  plat- 


form. 

The  train  is  filled  to  overflowing.  It 
is  here  that  first-timers  often  weaken 
and  decide  to  turn  back  and  wait  for 
the  next  train.  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  Taro 
in  this  case!  Unfortunately,  he  will 
have  muddy  footprints  running  up  the 
back  of  his  overcoat.  There  is  no  room 
here  for  the  faint  hearted.  This  is  an  all 
out  drive! 

Even  if  getting  aboard  seems  impos- 
sible, there  is  no  time  to  think  about 
it.  Don’t  feel  too  sorry  for  that  fragile 
looking  young  office  girl.  She  has  a 
sensational  elbow  jab  that  would  stop 
Muhammed  Ali  should  he  be  so  foolish 
as  to  venture  into  the  Commuter 
Crush.  Those  Junior  High  School  stu- 
dents look  so  young  and  innocent  in 
their  neat  school  uniforms.  Don’t  be 
fooled!  They  carry  solid  lead  in  those 
black  satchels,  and  you’ll  have  black 
and  blue  shins  and  bruised  ribs  to 
prove  it.  That  little  old  lady,  with  the 


Between  morning  and  evening  ‘rush ' traffic  is  considered  light. 
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bundle  on  her  back,  is  the  one  to 
watch.  In  1974,  she  chalked  up  an 
amazing  244  days  out  of  a possible 
260  in  the  starting  line-up.  When  she 
hobbles  towards  the  door,  strong  men 
tremble.  Once  inside  those  doors,  she 
goes  into  a slow  spin  and  some  of  the 
most  durable  performers  have  been 
batted  into  oblivion. 

Although  there  is  no  padding  al- 
lowed in  Commuter  Train  Football, 
atmospheric  conditions  frequently 
bring  about  the  introduction  of  a 
unique  weapon.  On  rainy  days,  all  of 
the  players  carry  a dangerously  self- 
unfurled  umbrella.  It  is  an  ideal  tool 
for  wedging  between  the  legs  or  jam- 
ming into  the  ribs  of  an  over-achieving 
commuter. 

Obviously  the  rush  hour  is  no  place 
for  amateurs.  Those  wishing  to  learn 
the  fine  points  of  Commuter  Train 
Football  are  urged  to  come  out  for 
practice  during  the  late  morning  or 


early  afternoon  sessions,  when  they  can 
test  their  mettle  against  senior  citizens 
and  mothers  with  babies  on  their 
backs. 

When  the  car  seems  to  be  filled  to 
overflowing  and  no  one  else  could 
possibly  get  aboard,  the  professionals 
move  onto  the  scene.  A man,  who  has 
just  managed  to  squeeze  in  between 
the  doors,  is  breathing  a sigh  of  relief 
when  two  of  the  ‘old  pros’  grab  the 
top  of  the  door  frame  with  both  hands 
and  push  themselves  in  — in  reverse. 
That  man,  just  inside  the  car,  suddenly 
finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  car 
with  an  umbrella  between  his  legs  and  a 
briefcase  firmly  entrenched  in  his  rib 
cage.  The  train  weaves  down  the  tracks, 
visibly  bulging  with  die-hard  com- 
muters. At  the  next  station  there  is  a 
crowd  that  looks  like  a mob  scene 
from  the  Ten  Commandments.  “All 
aboard!”  And,  unfortunately,  they’ll 
try.* 


/ think  I’ll  sit  this  one  out. 
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SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 


WHO  ^ 
STANDS 
TALLER? 


The  life  of  a Scarboro  Missionary  is  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  value  of  each  individual 
person  surpasses  the  most  sophisticated  technical 
accomplishments.  We  are  convinced  that  only  in 
Christ  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light. 


SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  about  how  you  can  share  in  the  mission  of 
our  lay  and  clerical  members  to  realize  the  brotherhood  of  people,  the  love 
and  justice  that  is  the  essence  of  Christianity 


WRITE:  The  Formation-Education  Department 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  MlM  IM4 
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* Father  Vince  Daniel  was  ordained  in  his  native 
city  of  Toronto  in  December  of  1955.  He  spent 
the  first  several  years  of  his  priesthood  working 
with  our  Promotion  Department,  and  in  1961 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  then  new 
mission  of  Brazil.  For  health  reasons  Father 
Vince  returned  to  Canada  in  1968,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  working  in  the  Toronto 
Archdiocese. 

* I Remember 


The  first  Newfoundlander  I ever  met  was  Father  “Fons”  Chafe.  Fie  was  elected 
1 Vicar  General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1949  and  I met  him 
later  that  year  when  I was  a novice  at  Nazareth  Flouse  in  St.  Marys,  Ontario. 

Father  Chafe  was  an  inspiration  to  many  young  men  who  studied  to  become 
missionary  priests.  His  balanced  personality  and  spirituality  and  splendid  sense 
of  humor  attracted  people  to  him.  It  was  this  man  who  encouraged  me  to 
continue  studies  for  the  priesthood.  He  also  preached  at  my  first  Solemn  High 
Mass  at  Holy  Rosary  Church  in  Toronto  on  December  18,  1955. 

I remember  Father  Chafe  especially  from  one  trip  we  took  to  northern 
Michigan,  it  was  Labour  Day  weekend  of  1958.  We  were  scheduled  to  preach  at 
two  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Marquette.  So,  we  left  Toronto  on  Friday  and 
reached  Sault  Ste.  Marie  that  evening  where  we  visited  relatives  of  Father  Pat 
Moore,  SFM,  who  was  “on  tour”  with  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima.  The 
following  day  we  drove  to  L’Anse,  Michigan,  where  I was  supposed  to  preach. 
However,  I became  very  ill  that  night  and  was  rushed  to  Baraga  County 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  small  hospital  was  crowded  so  I was  bedded  down  in  the 
hallway  — after  the  operation  of  appendectomy  and  hernia. 

Father  Chafe  continued  to  the  town  of  Painsdale,  his  preaching  assignment. 
On  Sunday  evening,  a room  was  available  in  the  Maternity  Ward  and  I was 
wheeled  into  that  room.  When  Father  “Fons”  visited  me  the  next  day,  he  saw 
the  humor  of  the  situation  immediately  and,  of  course,  always  reminded  me  of 
that  day.  In  fact,  just  a few  days  before  Father  Chafe’s  death  on  December  12, 
1 976,  he  said:  “I’ll  never  forget  you  as  the  only  priest  I know  who  spent  Labour 
Day  as  a patient  in  the  Maternity  Ward.’’ 

Priests  meet  many  interesting  people.  One  of  the  most  memorable  men  who 
remained  a good  friend  for  over  twenty-five  years  was  Father  Fons  Chafe.  May 
J he  rest  in  peace!* 

Vince  Daniel,  SFM 
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SHI 


CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


